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This  study  is  « sequel  to  Rend  Report  R-1231,  Reatmiaturing  NATO 
Ror-rea  to  Compensate  for  HBFR , November  1*73,  end  OASD/PAiE’r  atudv, 

NATO:  Rationalisation  Potential,  Hey  1974,  to  whtch  ve  contributed. 

The  purpose  of  this  letest  study  la  to  assess  further  the  possibilities 
for  large-scale  rationalisation  of  NATO's  dsfense  posture  end  to  suggest 
practical  ways  of  going  about  it.  Civen  the  fact  that  such  rational- 
ization la  being  pushed  by  our  Department  of  Defense  end  Is  now  under 
active  discussion  in  NATO,  this  study  should  bs  of  value  to  all  DOD 
agencies  end  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govemnent  concerned  with  NATO 
policies  and  programs.  Suitably  nod  if  led,  it  should  be  useful  as  an 
input  to  discussions  in  NATO  as  wall. 

A hay  prealae  underlying  this  study  is  that  the  severe  defenue 
budget  and  nanpowar  constraints  confronting  the  NATO  allies  sake  nore 
rational  use  of  NATO's  defense  resource  inputs  essential,  if  a credible 
deterrent/defense  posture  is  to  be  preserved  at  acceptable  cost.  A second 
key  prealae  la  that  collective  NATO  progress  will  achieve  acre  toward 
this  and  than  wholly  separata  national  progress. 

We  focus  aostly  on  the  Center  Ktplon,  which  is  the  core  and  aoat 
cohesive  part  of  NATO,  because  the  possibilities  for  rationalisation 
(especially  aultllateral)  are  greater  in  the  Center  than  in  the  geo- 
graphically separated  flank  countries,  which  navertheleas  ara  not  ignored 
(see  Chapter  VIII). 

We  also  focus  primarily  on  NATO's  conventional  posture.  This  la 
not  to  neglect  either  the  continued  need  for  nuclear  datarrence,  or  tha 
possibilities  for  rationalisation  of  NATO's  nuclear  posture.  But  con- 
ventional forces  absorb  the  great  bulk  of  NATO  defense  budgets  and 
are  the  srea  where  NATO  la  relatively  worse  off  than  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Moreover,  numerous  studies  are  already  in  train  on  rationalising 
theater  nuclear  poatuzes. 

We  are  quite  conscious  of  the  paucity  of  cost  data  in  this  pielim- 
lnary  study.  Comparative  costing  is  an  essential  element  in  any  detailed 
analysis  of  rationalisation  maasures,  especially  of  trade-off  options. 
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But  such  data  ara  hard  to  com  by,  especially  on  European  allied  postures, 
and  to  generate  then  would  have  driven  up  the  cost  of  this  study  far 
beyond  the  funding  available.  However,  we  hope  that  the  case  we  Mke  for 
rationalization  will  stimulate  the  development  of  a NATO  coat  base. 

Ve  received  numerous  informal  ideas  and  critiques  in  the  course  of 
our  study  effort  from  a wide  range  of  allied  civil  and  military  sources, 
European  as  well  as  Amsrlcan.  In  many  respects  this  study  is  a syn- 
thesis of  proposals  that  were  advanced  previously  or  are  being  currently 
examined.  This  is  deliberate,  since  our  intent  is  to  pull  together  all 
the  options  available  under  the  rubric  of  rationalisation  to  show  the 
full  range  of  possibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  thla  atudy  should  be  treated  as  frankly  explora- 
tory. Its  primary  aim  is  to  point  out  promising  directions  and  to  offer 
specific  options  worth  more  detailed  analysis.  On  further  review,  many 
of  these  may  turn  out  to  be  infeasible  or  insufficiently  productive  to 
be  worth  pursuing  at  this  time.  But  the  iaportant  thing,  as  we  see  It, 

Is  to  show  how  a sufficiently  broad  program  of  rationalisation  could  be 
the  saans  ot  enabling  NATO  to  preserve  e credible  deterrent/defense 
posture  at  acceptable  cost  in  an  environment  of  severe  constraints. 

This  we  believe  we  have  done. 

This  study  was  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  the  Office  of  the  Aseiatant  Secretary  of  Pefense 
(International  Security  Affairs),  and  the  Office  ths  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation). 
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SUMMARY 


1.  Rationalisation  la  a concept  whose  ties  has  com  in  NATO. 

it  is  probably  the  only  viable  answer  to  the  increasingly  painful  de- 
fense resource  bind  created  by  the  rising  cost  of  modem  forces  at  a 
tine  when  rsapant  inflation,  the  enurgy  crunch,  dl tents,  and  other 
preasures  are  severely  constraining  defense  budgets.  These  ptcceures 
■aha  it  such  aore  difficult  for  NATO  forces  to  keep  abreast  of  the  steady 
improvement  in  Warsaw  Pact  capabilities.  Nevertheless,  NATO  will  alswst 
surely  still  have  — if  it  would  only  use  then  aore  wisely  — enough 
def‘H*se  resources  to  field  a credible  deterrent/defense  posture  at 
''•  cep table  cost.  Even  if  defense  budgets  declined  in  real  terns,  large- 
scale  rationalisation  could  free  sufficient  resources  to  achieve  such  e 
posture. 

2.  This  is  because  the  weaknesses  in  NATO's  posture  are  attrib- 
utable as  such  to  the  fact  that  it  la  slnply  not  organised  to  use 
available  resources  efficiently  as  to  any  constraints  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  resources  per  se.  The  problen  is  one  of  outputs  as  auch  as 
inputs.  NATO  forces  renaln  weaker  than  they  should,  because  NATO  is 
only  a loose  coalition  of  independent  national  forces,  aore  or  less 
linked  together  by  a supranational  coaaand  structure,  but  lacking  coaaon 
doctrine  and  taetico,  coasaulcationa,  logistics,  and  other  capabilities 
that  would  permit  then  to  fight  effectively  together  as  a aultinatlonal 
force.  According  to  one  est lasts,  NATO  is  already  wasting  over  $11  billion 
annually  by  failing  tc  consolidate  NAD,  procurement,  and  support  (see 

p.  21 ) . General  Goodpaster  has  opined  that  "vs  are  losing  at  lsast 
20  percent  and  in  sons  areas  50  percent  of  our  capability  due  to  lack  of 
standardisation."  OSD  has  est  lasted  that  roughly  $5.6  billion  could 
readily  be  saved  and  shifted  into  force  laproveasnts  in  the  Center  Region 
alone. 

3.  This  is  not  to  say  that  NATO  has  ignored  the  possibilities  of 
collective  defense;  aany  aaaaures  have  been  tried  since  NATO's  found- 
ing — sons  quire  successfully.  But  the  overall  record  is  unimpressive. 

Por  23  years,  toe  advantages  of  collective  defense  have  been  unable  to 
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rvercoM  the  strong  centripetal  pull  of  nationallsa,  parochl.il Ism, 
traditional  Isa,  and  Institutional  Inertia.  As  a result  the  -.'hole 
of  NATO's  defense  posture  is  less  than  the  sun  of  its  parts. 

4.  Despite  the  lndusputabl*  fact  that  all  NATO  nations  — Including 
the  U.S.  — are  already  dependent  on  on*  another  f r the  conventional 
defense  of  Europe,  parochial  national  Interests,  rather  than  common 

NATO  needs,  doainate  national  defense  prograamlng  and  handicap  efforts 
to  develop  coaaon  research,  developaent,  and  procurenent  programs. 
Balanced  national,  rather  than  balanced  collective,  forces  are  still 
the  order  of  the  day.  Paradoxically,  It  is  the  U.S.  that  has  been  both 
the  strongest  voice  for  collective  defense  in  NATO  and  the  worst  offender 
in  terns  of  "going  it  alone."  But  our  European  allies  have  been  slower 
than  we  to  recognlie  that  thw  change  in  the  strategic  balance  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  cakes  the  conventional  component  of  flexible 
response  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  NATO  triad. 

5.  Nor  has  NATO  faced  up  to  the  need  for  tough  priorities  to 
distribute  scare*  resources  optlnally.  Instead,  Its  ellltary  authorities 
include  "something  for  everybody”  in  their  force  proposals  to  avoid 
divisive  arguaents  and  to  be  sure  each  nation  gets  credit  for  sons 
Improvement.,  even  if  it  is  of  marginal  value  to  NATO's  overall  defense. 

6.  But  the  growing  defense  resource  bind  may  prove  the  catalyst 
needed  to  overcoat  these  obstacles  to  a mors  rational  allocation  of 
collective  resources.  Another  catalyst  may  be  prospective  MBFR  or  uni- 
lateral force  cuts.  In  affect,  as  NATO  becomes  poorer  it  must  become 
mors  efficient.  Above  all,  NATO  must  prevent  the  still  rising  costs 

of  manpower  and  maintenance  from  absorbing  so  high  e proportion  of 
available  defense  budgetr  *s  to  prevent  adequate  stick  levels  and  acqui- 
sition of  sufficient  modern  equipment. 

7.  Wi at  is  rationalisation ? W*  use  it  broadly  as  an  umbrella  term 
that  covers  anything  mors  rational  than  what  NATO  is  doing  now.  5uch  a 
rubric  permits  including  measures  undertaken  on  a NATO-wide,  multicountry, 
bilateral,  or  even  purely  national  basis.  It  comprehends  specialisation, 
standardisation,  compatibility,  interoperability,  cueewn  procurenent, 

and  force  restructuring.  On  the  other  hand,  rationalisation  does  not 
necessarily  mean  Integration.  One  of  its  great  advantages  is  its  flexi- 
bility in  application. 
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8.  Moreover,  several  recent  dcvelopaenta  Indicate  thee  rational* 
ixatio*  thus  broadly  construed  la  acquiring  momentum  In  NATO.  They 
lncludu  the  FRC  force  restructuring  prograa,  the  Dutch  spec lallsat lor. 
initiative,  creation  of  a Center  Region  air  headquarters  to  eaploy  air 
power  acre  rationally,  and  the  Nunn  Aaendaent  conversions  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  to  aore  teeth  and  less  tall. 

9.  But  for  rationalisation  to  achieve  its  full  potential,  auch  aore 

is  needed:  first  and  foreaost,  a basic  change  in  attitude.  All  alliee, 

above  all  the  U.S.,  oust  start  thinking  prlaarlly  in  terns  of  partner- 
ship rather  than  in  terns  of  national  prograaa.  Only  this  will  breathe 
life  into  the  following  essential  guidelines:  (a)  NATO  aust  squarely 

face  the  fact  that  the  growing  resource  bind  dictates  caphasls  on  first 
things  first  — tough  priorities  aust  be  established;  (b)  first  priority 
aust  be  given  to  initial  ground/alr  defansa  against  a VP  blltskrleg; 

(c)  asrglnal  and  low-priority  national  forces  and  overhead  aust  be  ruth- 
lessly pruned  to  free  up  resources  in  trade-off;  (d)  NATO  forces  aust 
be  restructured  and  streamlined  to  reduce  manpower  costs  and  free  funds 
for  greater  readiness  and  aodern  equipment;  (e)  given  high  manpower 
costs,  greater  reliance  aust  be  placed  on  well  trained  and  quickly 
aobillsable  reserve  forces;  (f)  NATO's  air  assets  aust  be  pulled  together 
via  improved  C*  to  take  full  advantage  of  alrpower's  flexibility; 

(g)  interoperability  and  compatibility  of  forces  and  doctrine  aust  be 
stressed  and  programs  to  consolidate  training,  procureaent,  and  mainten- 
ance undertaken;  (•;)  the  outmoded  doctrine  that  logistics  is  a national 
responsibility  aust  be  progressively  superseded  by  coaaon  logistic  pro- 
gress; and  (i)  national  civil  awl  military  communications  systeas  need 
to  be  integrated  ints  a NATO  communication  network. 

10.  To  make  rationalisation  work  in  practice  on  a sufficiently 
broad  scale  to  realise  its  full  potential  dictates  an  overall  matrix 
approach  like  that  proposed  by  the  U.S.  This  is  indispensable  to  showing 
how  numerous  specific  costs  and  savings  to  each  country  can  be  balanced 

*Thls  is  not  to  argue  that  active  combat  forces  should  be  reduced; 
indeed,  we  would  Increase  their  strength  by  improving  their  teeth- 
to-tail  ratio. 
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out  overall  to  produce  a such  Improved  posture  at  no  gi eater  net  coat. 
Rationalisation  must  also  get  cone  latent  high-level  focue  aa  a fixed 
iteai  on  the  NATO  alnlaterlai  agenda.  We  need  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  NATO's  multinational  organs  vla-1-vls  national  bureaucracies  to 
develop  tough-minded  priorities  that  neat  KATO'a  needs,  rather  than 
national  traditions  and  parochial  service  views.  Explicit  trade-offs 
exist  be  developed,  either  within  national  budgets  or  on  a multilateral 
basis,  and  high-level  attention  la  necessar-  to  prevent  such  trade- 
offs from  belrg  burled  in  the  bureaucracy  or  rejected  on  narrow  grounds. 
But  trade-offs  mist  be  aesessed  against  priority  objectives  and  minis- 
ters will  have  to  insist  via  their  ministerial  guidance  that  force  pro- 
posals be  listed  in  descending  orders  of  pirority.  Everything  cannot 
continue  to  be  a number-one  priority. 

11.  But  to  permit  developing  trade-offs,  constructing  a matrix, 
and  assessing  priorities,  NATO  needs  to  develop  a viable  data  bass  and 
costing  machinery;  otherwise,  rationalisation  proposals  will  bog  down 
In  interminable  bickering  over  comparative  costs  involvtd.  Hence,  steps 
must  bo  taken  now  to  set  up  and  staff  a NATO  costing  capability.  In  the 
long  run,  somr  kind  of  cooon  funding  mechanism  is  also  highly  desirable 
to  facilitate  multinational  rationalisation  programs. 

RATIONALIZING  NATO'S  GROUND  TOSIUIB 

12.  Sinoe  the  defieieneiee  in  NATO *e  Center  Region  ground  fore a 
posture  are  probably  it»  moat  important t raetifying  them  ehould  receive 
top  priority  — aomathing  they  have  never  had  before . Despite  many 
improvements,  Center  Region  ground  forces  arc  still  far  from  optimised 
to  meat  the  armor-heavy  WF  blltskrieg  threat.  But  the  severe  fiscal 
constraints  we  foresee  vlll  impact  mnst  heavily  on  ground  forces  as 
the  most  manpower-extensive t only  by  laipeslng  tough  priorities,  fi- 
nancing modernisation  via  trade-offs  rather  than  add-ons,  and  melding 
their  resources  on  a partnership  basis  can  the  allies  rectify  present 
deficiencies  and  modernise. 

13.  This  will  inevitably  require  considerable  rcetruoturing  of 
NATO  ground  forces.  The  FRG's  impressive  force  restructuring  program 
to  optimise  its  defensive  posture  vls-B-vls  the  blltskrieg  threat  could 
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serve  aa  a nodal  for  the  rest  of  the  furnpean  allies.  Needed  are  auch 
aeaaurea  as:  (a)  streanllnlng  ur.vicldy  T04C  at  rue  t urea  that  are  in- 

creasingly incompatible  with  high  manpower  costs  to  permit  trading 
off  ths  savings  for  higher  nannlng  levels,  more  long-service  personnel, 
better  equipment,  and  aore  VRM;  (b)  pruning  large  national  overheads 
and  training  establishnente;  and  (c)  cutting  marginal  low-priority 
forces  to  peralt  shifting  resources  Into  higher-priority  categories. 

For  example,  we  question  whether  all  the  Center  legion  countries  (France 
included)  should  be  allocating  so  aany  national  forces,  including  reserves 
to  local  security  missions  at  the  expense  of  their  contributions  to  the 
forward  shield. 

<tf)  14.  Fatter  reinforcement  tchemet  ere  also  iaportant,  especially 
to  coapensate  for  any  MBFI  or  unilateral  force  cuts.  A possible  trade- 
off would  be  concrete  U.S,  steps  to  accelerats  initial  reinforceaent, 
if  our  allies  would  provide  the  needed  reception  and  deployaent  facilities 

(U)  IS.  The  resource  bind  and  possible  MBFI  and  unilateral  cuts 
aeke  it  aore  iaportant  than  ever  that  all  European  national  forett  bt 
earmarked  to  SATO  and  be  properly  configured  and  equipped  to  play  an 
optlasl  role. 

(U)  16.  Generating  more  quickly  available  re  verve  foreet  is 

essential.  NATO  should  rationalise  its  reserve  structure  by  dividing 
reserves  into  two  categories:  (a)  small  but  highly  trained  resdy 

reserves  to  quickly  flesh  oit  the  active  force  structure  to  help 
absorb  the  initial  shock  of  entsy  attack;  and  (b)  auch  larger  re- 
serves at  lower  readiness. 

(U)  17.  NATO  aust  also  sake  its  ground  forces  mere  epeoifieally 
antiamor-oriented  ae  their  primary  mieeion.  Each  Center  Xeglon  ally 
should  provide  a corps-level  nob  lie  entlaraor  reserve,  as  the  U.S.  end 
TIG  now  plan  to  do.  Allied  AT  weapon  holdings  need  aore  besfing  up  with 
aodern  ATGMs  and  quickly  deliverable  AT  nines.  Va  propose  ths  U.S.  deploy 
an  antlaraor-conflgured  airmobile  brigade  to  Europe  as  a highly  flexible 
theater  reserve.  The  FIG  night  specialise  in  preeaplaced  barrier  con- 
struction for  its  allies. 
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IU)  IB.  l't*w !ur<lixit i n,  v^.if •It !ity,  M.J  intorrferilili*^  are 

essential  to  getting  the  <»st  for  NATO'*  money  out  of  constrained  re- 
sources. But  the  U.S.  must  treat  this  aa  a two-way  street,  this  Mans 
in  practice  buying  wre  Furopean  ground  force  equipment  if  we  wan?  our 
alllet  co  buv  those  air  and  naval  items  In  which  we  lead.  Standardisa- 
tion on  the  FRC  acatterabla  alna  and  rock-t-laur.eher  »y  la  a roo* 
exaaple. 

(V/  19.  Consol  i hticn  of  duflieatovy  training  would  not  only 

save  aoney  but  promote  coanon  tactics  and  procedures  and  even  coaun 
equipment.  Ue  suggoat  combined  basic  helicopter  training  in  the  U.S. 
and  tactlcil  AT  he!o  training  and  forward  air  controller  training  in 
Europe. 

(C)  20.  Lastly,  we  suggest  considering  diversion  of  the  U.S. 

Narine  Corps'  significant  capabilities  to  enhance  Center  Region  de- 
fense, instead  of  earmarking  them  primarily  for  less  relevant  and  per- 
haps insufficiently  timely  reinforcement  of  the  flanks. 

RATIONALIZING  NATO  AIR  FORCES 

(C)  21.  NATO's  biggest  air  problem  continues  to  be  that  it 

cannot  use  the  large  air  forces  it  now  has  with  full  effectiveness. 

Wide  differences  exist  in  doctrine  and  tactics  and  effective  naans 
are  lacking  to  interface  defensive  and  offensive  sir  operations,  to 
allocate  resources  between  ATAFs  and  to  coordinate  the  sir  and  ground 
battle.  There  is  a great  imbalance  in  capabilities  between  the  2d  and 
4th  ATAFs  in  the  crucial  Center  Region.  Hence  rationalising  its  air 
forces  must  be  another  high  NATO  priority.  Moreover,  the  high  cost  of 
air  technology  dictates  rationalisation  to  free  up  resources  for  needed 
modernisation.  It  is  also  needed  to  realise  their  potential  as  a gap- 
filler  force  against  UP  blltskrleg  attack. 

(C)  22.  Fortunately,  the  Center  taglon  sir  forces  as  veil  ahead 
of  the  ground  forces  in  moving  toward  rationalisation.  Creation  of 
AAFCE  is  an  important  breakthrough, 'but  hard  work  remains  before  it  will 
have  the  authority  and  wherewithal  to  fight  NATO's  air  forces  effectively. 
The  biggest  obstacle  to  asking  AAFCE  a viable  command  is  probably  national 
interpretations  of  NATO's  MC  14/3  strategy  and  the  doctrine  and  tactics 
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adopted  to  support  thnse  Interpretation*  by  national  forces  assigned 
or  earmarked  to  NATO.  British  opposition  will  be  pardcularly  dif- 
ficult to  overcoae. 

(C)  23.  AAFCE  aust  be  asde  .1  strong  operational  headquarters 

In  ptaastitit.  But  this  requires  far  batter  coanand,  control,  and 
comunications  (CJ>  than  e*.e  now  available.  The  technological  break- 
through that  /VACS  offers  aay  be  a powerful  laver  to  weld  the  Center 
Region  elr  forcea  into  an  operationally  unified  force,  with  cooson 
doctrine  end  tectlca. 

(S)  24.  MATO  also  lacks  the  coaaunicatlons  eystea  to  receive 

real-tlae  Intelligence  and  direct  a coordinated  response.  It  la 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  NICS  or  any  other  NATO-wide  eystea  can  be 
developed  In  tlae  to  support  AAFCE 'e  needs  In  this  decade.  Hence 
AAFCE  should  build  on  what  la  currently  available:  the  FRC's  national 

network,  fixed  and  aoblle  U.S.  resources,  and  the  FRC's  CIF-67  net- 
work of  fixed  and  aoblle  alcrowave  stations  now  under  construction. 

(C)  23.  tie  have  to  convince  our  allies  that  it  aakes  little 

sense  to  aaintain  air  forces  on  continuous  alert  unless  the  head- 
quarters directing  their  operations  is  at  that  as  as  level  of  readinese. 
USAFE  forces  should  gear  their  operatlona  to  fit  AAFCE* a expanding  role 
to  prove  that  NATO's  air  forcea  do  have  the  flexibility  to  asst  a wide 
range  of  threets  on  a tiaely  basis.  For  exaaple,  we  should  seek  FRC 
egresaent  for  occasional  peacetiae  use  of  Goman  baaes  in  northern 
Co  many  to  begin  eroding  the  fence  between  the  2d  and  4th  ATAFs  and 
deaonetrate  that  USAFE  forces  can  support  NORTHAC  as  well  as  CENTAC. 

(C)  26.  A oonesrtsd  push  is  ntsdsd  to  oomplsts  oolooaUd 

operating  bats  arrangtntntt , because  (a)  COIs  can  help  break  down  the 
2/4  ATAF  fence  by  providing  better  geographic  distribution;  (b)  they 
provide  survivability  by  dispersal,  enhanced  operational  capability 
because  of  reduced  density,  and  increased  confidence  on  the  part  of 
our  allies  once  squadrons  are  eamarked  to  a given  bass  and  firs 
reception  plans  are  nado;  (c)  until  COE  arrangaaents  ere  coapleted, 
we  cannot  build  shelters  already  authorised  for  our  Rapid  Reactor 
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squadrons;  (d)  COBs  also  can  help  link  TAC  with  NATO  by  giving  TAC 
squadrons  earmarked  to  a particular  COB  firsthand  familiarization 
visits;  (e)  COBs  will  reduce  vulnerability  of  USAFE's  conventional 
munitions. 

(C)  27.  NATO  needs  to  expand  the  aircraft  shelter  program  to 

Include  100  percent  of  aircraft  available  by  M*30.  W»  suggest  a 
Joint  U.S./U.K.  approach  requesting  a SACEUR  waiver  to  hls  require- 
ment for  active  all-weather  ground-to-air  defenses  In  the  U.K.  In 
return  for  an  Increased  air-to-air  capability  and  the  formation  of 
U.K.  territorial  units  for  AAA  and  SAM  defenses. 

(C)  28.  Rapid  reinforcement  is  second  only  to  survivability  of 

ln-posltlon  forces.  To  speed  emergency  deployment,  we  suggest  aug- 
menting each  European-baaed  squadron  with  four  to  six  like  aircraft 
from  CONUS  squadrons.  The  receiving  squadron  would  have  an  Increased 
capability  almost  as  largs  as  the  percentage  increase  In  UE  aircraft. 
When  remaining  CONUS  aircraft  and  supporting  personnel  arrived  later, 
they  would  be  Joined  by  their  advance  unit.  Tanker  support  for  TAC 
and  USAFE  also  needs  careful  review. 

(C)  29.  Since  more  airlift  is  needed  for  U.S.  units  deploying 

to  Europe  — particularly  wlde-bodled  aircraft  to  carry  outslzed 
cargo  — a European  CRAF  (especially  of  aircraft  modified  for  outsize 
loads)  could  speed  U.S.  deployments.  Such  a European  CRAF  with  wlde- 
bodled  aircraft  could  be  a valuable  EUR0GR0U?  initiative.  Also  needed 
are  more  reception  facilities  for  CONUS-based  reinforcements.  Current 
peacetime  APODs  are  too  few  and  would  be  too  congested  under  wartime 
conditions.  Civil  airfields  are  available,  but  a U.S.  Initiative  is 
needed  to  end  the  debate  generated  by  SACEUR's  requirement  that  active 
air  defenses  must  be  provided  before  infrastructure  funds  can  be  used 
to  build  storage  facilities  for  necessary  prepositioned  equipment. 

(C)  30.  The  NATO  EV  program  can  be  a model  for  other  rationalize 

tion  programs.  There  Is  mors  NlT0-*ide  agreement  on  the  need  for  Inter 
operability  and  compatibility  In  EV  than  any  other  facet  of  NATO's 
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defense.  Success  here  would  promote  confidence  In  other  rationaliza- 
tion programs  as  well  as  build  confidence  that  NATO's  air  forces  can 
succeed  against  Pact  surface-to-air  defenses. 

(C)  31.  Improved  air  munitions  can  also  increase  NATO's  confi- 

dence. Ve  suggest  a USAF/RAF  program  of  cooperation  to  break  down 
RAF  resistance,  such  as  a 3rd  Air  Force/Strike  Command  agreement  to 
exchange  RAF  tanker  support  for  USAF  laser  designators.  Since  remotely 
piloted  vehicles  (RPVs)  are  increasing  in  Importance,  OSD  should  con- 
sider a NATO  RPV  program  organized  along  lines  that  parallel  the  NATO 
EW  program. 

(U)  32.  Rationalizing  NATO's  air  forces  requires  more  opeffialiaa- 

tion.  Smaller  allies  simply  cannot  afford  balanced  air  forces  with  the 
full  range  of  capabilities  required  to  meet  the  VP  air  threat.  The 
larger  and  rare  capable  U.K.,  FRG,  and  U.S.  air  forces  will  have  to 
fill  the  gaps.  Finding  the  right  balance  for  the  USAF  contribution 
will  be  difficult,  but  the  criterion  should  be  to  develop  a balanced 
NATO  posture,  not  a balanced  USAFE  posture.  Trade-offs  are  essential. 

(C)  33.  For  example,  if  we  want  an  A VACS  in  Europe  before  198S, 
it  may  have  to  be  a U.S.  program.  Our  allies  know  that  the  U.S.  is 
buying  AVIACS  and  has  no  more  logical  place  to  deploy  them  than  Europe. 

A cooperative  production  program  would  take  years  of  debate,  first  on 
a cost-sharing  formula  and  then  on  a coproduction  formula.  And  we 
might  end  up  with  a system  less  eapabls  than  planned  because  of  the 
compromises  required  to  develop  the  cooperative  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  AWACS  is  splendid  trade-off  material;  to  promote  rationalization, 
the  U.S.  could  proposed  that  in  return  for  AUACS  the  allies  take  over 
the  air  defense  role,  including  NADGE,  fixed  SAN  sites,  and  peacetime 
interception  and  identification  of  intruding  aircraft. 

(C)  34.  Electronic  Warfare  Support  (EVS)  is  another  role  In 

which  the  U.S.  might  logically  specialize.  We  are  the  only  ally  with 
the  wealth  and  technological  base  to  do  so  Since  worldwide  U.S.  con- 
cerns will  drive  us  to  develop  an  EVS  capability  anyway,  why  not  use  it 
to  fill  the  NATO  requirement  as  well?  We'd  trade  off  U.S.  EF-111A 
aircraft  in  return  for  our  allies'  developing  RPVs  to  aid  in  the  EVS 
mission. 
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(C)  33.  While  policies  end  prestige  say  prove  Insuperable 

obstacles,  the  logic  of  rationalization  applies  to  the  MRCA  and  the 
lightweight  fighter  programs  as  well.  Otherwise  the  escalating  cost 
of  the  MRCA  will  critically  limit  the  number  of  F-104Cs  twt  are 
replaced.  Six  nations  (the  U.S.,  FRG,  Netherlands.  Belgium,  Norway, 
and  Denmark)  seek  a lightweight  fighter  aircraft  and  three  (U.S., 

Britain,  and  Germany)  need  an  air  superiority  aircraft  — which  the 
U.S.  has  In  the  F-15.  At  a time  of  economic  stringency,  our  European 
allies  ought  at  least  to  consider  such  a mix  In  lieu  of  the  MRCA,  and 
be  compensated  In  other  procurement. 

(C)  36.  Rationalising  NATO's  air  forces  would  not  require  major 

changes  to  national  air  force  structures.  The  RAF  mix  would  not  be 
altered  except  to  make  more  rational  use  of  available  assets;  the 
Luftwaffe  would  also  maintain  a balanced  force.  But  the  Dutch  aud 
Belgian  air  forces  would  relinquish  their  recce  role  and  replace 
these  aircraft  with  lightweight  fighters  as  an  add-on  at  the  tall  end 
of  their  F-104G  replacement  program.  The  single  squadron  of  transports 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  each  maintain  add  little  to  NATO  deterrence  or 
defense,  unless  combined  with  the  transport  capabilities  of  their  allies 
and  assigned  to  5ACEUR.  We  propose  they  also  be  replaced  by  LW  fighters 
on  a one-for-one  baa is  as  an  aod-on  to  their  F-104G  replacement  program. 

(U)  37.  Consolidating  air  training  would  not  only  lncreasa  ability 

to  operate  together,  but  save  money  to  boot.  The  U.S.  ought  to  support 
B'ROTRAIN  efforts  along  these  lines,  but  OSD  has  no  single  agency  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  Since  European  weather  makes  a European-based 
UFT  facility  impractical,  the  U.S.  should  offer  s CONUS-based  program. 
NATO  also  needs  an  air  combat  tactics  school.  We  should  share  our  excel- 
lent flight  simulators  for  air-to-air  and  alr-to-surface  combat.  A 
Europe-based  school  would  permit  Joint  procurement  of  simulstors  and 
a facility  for  live-weapons  training. 

RATIONALIZING  NATO'S  NAVAL  POSTURE 

(U)  3t.  While  NATO  is  hardly  over supplied  with  modern  naval 
forces,  it  appears  even  lass  well  of  with  rsspect  to  its  ground/alr 
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•hleld  forces  — s situstlon  that  suggests  ccrtsln  resource  trade-offs. 
Moreover,  NATO's  naval  posture,  designed  largely  to  keep  open  the  sea 
lanes,  secas  out  of  kilter  with  Its  top  priority  need  to  deter  ot  out- 
last a short  Warsaw  Pact  bllttkrleg.  Keeping  open  the  sea  lanes  Is  an 
eaaentlal  hedge  against  a NATO/Pact  conventional  war  lasting  wore  than 
a few  weeks.  But  our  philosophy  la  that  NATO  cannot  afford  to  divert 
so  many  scarce  resources  to  such  a hedge  If  it  enhancee  the  likelihood 
that  we  would  Icee  the  war  on  the  continent  in  the  firet  carpaign,  This 
la  slsrply  a setter  ot  putting  first  things  first. 

(U)  39.  Aside  froa  the  ibove,  aost  European  NATO  navies  are  Inade- 
quate to  aeet  present  naval  alas ions.  So  they  are  In  need  of  rational- 
ising even  to  cope  with  present  aisslons  in  the  face  of  the  squeete 
created  by  rlaing  coate  and  budget  constraints.  Por  cxaaple,  aost 
of  thaa  aalntaln  too  aany  large,  obsolescent  units  of  aarginal  effec- 
tiveness, thereby  iapeding  essential  aodernisatlon.  Moreover,  several 
European  navica  siphon  off  resources  that  could  be  better  spent  on 
aeetlng  even  aora  serious  allied  ground  and  air  deficiencies. 

(U)  40.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  Navy,  given  its  global  role 
and  the  fact  that  only  the  United  States  can  foot  the  bill  for  such  a 
global  navy,  is  a special  ease.  Since  the  U.S.  will  aalntaln  powerful 
naval  forces  in  any  event,  it  is  only  rational  that  we  should  assuae 
the  doainant  blue-water  role  for  NATO  too.  Hence  we  propose  essentially 
an  adaptation  c£  the  U.S.  Navy'e  *'h.  echeae,  whereby  the  United  States 
(helped  by  the  U.K.  and  Canada)  wuld  be  responsible  for  open-ocean  opera- 
tions and  the  continental  European  allies  would  optiaite  regionally  to 
cope  with  the  local  Soviet  naval  threat.  This  would  also  pewit  soae 
shifting  of  European  defense  resources  to  abating  higher-priority 
ground  and  air  deficiencies. 

(S)  41.  Since  SACLANT  has  indicated  that  his  present  forces  are 
iasufflclent  to  both  provide  Initial  convoy  protection  and  perfora  his 
other  priority  aisslons,  it  is  rational  to  look  at  ways  of  reducing 
requircmente  for  eea-lane-proteoticn  foveee.  Possible  options  include 
•ea-baesd  prepositioning  of  U.S.  equlpaent  and  stocks  in  Europe,  in- 
creasing airlift  capability,  "tlae-phased"  allocation  of  USAP  assets 
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to  maritime  warfare,  acidification  of  certain  sealift  ships  to  carry 
ASM  hellcoptern,  and  stress  on  fast  sealift  to  Europe,  If  tine  Is 
available  between  M-Day  and  D-Day. 

(U)  42.  Erpeneive  support  and  logistic*  function*  need  rational- 

ising through  regional  pooling  of  naval  supply,  aaintenance  and  training 
facilities,  and  consolidation  of  NATO  and  national  shore-based  comnunl- 
cstlons  stations  and  ASW/sutvelila.ice  air  facilities. 

(U)  41.  The  amller  novice  need  to  concentrate  on  aingle-purpoea, 

ieee~expenaive , leee-vulnerobl e na'Jal  veapone  eye  tens,  instead  of  ex- 
pensive multipurpose  systems  that  represent  an  allocation  of  defenoe 
resources  inconsistent  with  NATO's  priority  need  for  improved  ability 
to  cope  with  fast-peaking  Soviet  capabilities  In  a NATO/Pact  war. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  enhancement  of  NATO  "choke- 
point"  naval  capabilities,  especially  straits  closurs.  We  suggest 
a large  number  of  specific  options. 

RATIONALIZING  NATO'S  LOGISTIC  POSTURE 

(S)  44.  The  case  for  greater  NATO  logistic  cooperation  rests 
largely  on  a simple  proposition  — at  present  NATO  my  actually  lack 
the  logistic  backing  fight  effectively  ~ even  for  the  firet 
SO  day*:  (a)  Serious  deficiencies  exist  in  key  stocks;  (b)  it  is 

questionable  whether  evan  if  available  they  could  be  moved  forwarJ 
in  time  to  planned  defense  positions;  (c)  proliferation  of  different 
weapons,  amsunition,  and  other  equipment  creates  a logistic  nightmare 
in  the  crucial  Center  Region;  and  (d)  separata  national  logistic  sys- 
tems behind  national  corps  sectors  deprive  APCENT  of  the  ability  to 
employ  its  farces  flexibly,  and  would  add  to  the  logistic  nightmare 
when  LOCs  became  inextricably  intermingled  in  a fast-moving  NATO/WP 
conflict.  The  U-S.  has  not  ytc  tie ve loped  a new  LOC  to  replace  that 
lost  when  Prance  withdrew  from  the  NATO  military  structure.  In  short, 
NATO  has  no  real  logistic  posture,  only  a collection  of  national  postures; 
this  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  ths  NATO  allies  to  fight  as  a 
multinational  force. 
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(U)  4).  While  rationalizing  la  thus  Indispensable  on  grounds  of 

effectiveness  alone,  the  growing  resource  bind  dictates  finding  cost- 
saving efficiencies  as  well.  Fortunately,  logistic  rationalization  Is 
less  subject  to  doctrinal  or  parochial  objections  than  force  structure 
and  coabat  force  deployments.  But  the  pernicious  "doctrine"  that  logis- 
tics la  s national  responsibility  is  a crucial  obstacle.  National 
political  and  allltcry  authorities  have  been  as  reluctant  to  give  up 
control  of  support  forces  or  supplies  as  they  have  been  to  give  up 
control  of  coabat  forces.  There  also  has  been  a lack  of  NATO  initia- 
tive to  solve  ita  logiatic  probleaa.  NATO's  military  authorities  have 
concentrated  on  standardisation  as  the  key  to  greater  effectiveness 
within  available  resources,  but  have  not  pushed  other  worthwhile  pro- 
jects as  hard. 

(U)  46.  the  go-it-alone  syndrome  is  still  reflected  In  national 
logistic  planning.  In  part  thla  has  been  perpetuated  by  major  allies, 
such  as  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.,  which  are  reluctant  to  see  their  forces 
tied  down  in  ways  that  limit  their  flexibility  for  use  in  other  contingen- 
cies. But  the  U.S.  should  not  let  EUCCN's  limited  responsibilities  for 
contingency  operations  prevent  our  participating  In  logistic  programs 
that  will  generata  significant  economies  or  improve  NATO's  overall  capa- 
bilities. 

(C)  47.  In  reality,  national  logietie  reaponaibility  ia  an  outmoded 
rfyth.  All  allies  are  so  Interdependent  on  each  other  that  no  nation  can 
go  it  alone  in  Europe  — not  even  the  U.S.  For  example,  NATO  nations 
are  users  ef  1.3  million  U.S.  items  and  are  the  sole  managers  of  445,000* 
it  jus  used  by  the  U.S.  Nor  could  we  operate  long  without  FOL  supplies 
provided  via  allied  cooperation,  their  PTT  and  utility  systems,  or  the 
local  national  employees  responsible  for  much  of  our  noncoabat  support. 

(C)  48.  Realism  dictates  that  NATO  will  probably  take  an  Incre- 
mental approach  to  logistic  rationalisation.  While  such  "salami  tactics" 
may  be  suboptimisation,  they  are  probably  the  most  feasible  approach  in 
a loose  13-natlon  coalition.  Perhaps  the  most  desirable  short-term  option 
is  a eomon  Center  Region  LOC  Comand,  which  would  be  initially  confined 
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Ewcpean  Defence  Dupply  Agency , If  It  la  to  field  a credible  conven- 
tional posture  at  acceptable  coat. 

COMPATIBILITY,  INTEROPERABILITY , AND  STANDARDIZATION 

(U)  57.  Whila  standardization  naa  always  enjoyed  devoted  lip 

aarvica  in  NATO,  in  practlca  It  haa  uauaily  been  stymied  by  nationalism 
and  parochialism.  It  haa  been  tha  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In- 
deed, NATO  haa  been  moving  over  tbs  laat  aaveral  yeara  toward  deetan- 
dardination  lnataad.  Again,  tha  U.S.  haa  bean  tha  worst  offender.  But 
to  copa  with  tha  growing  defenae  reaource  bind,  the  alllaa  nuat  adopt 
aora  realistic  pollclea,  ellalnata  duplication  In  R BO  and  production, 
achieve  ecoroalea  of  rcale,  and  lncreaaa  tha  ability  of  national  forcaa 
to  oparata  affectively  tegethar. 

(U)  58.  Above  all,  the  U.S.  mat  buy  Eurcrtaan,  if  wa  want  tha 

Eurcpaana  to  buy  American.  Tha  aoat  logical  araa  for  doing  ao  la  in 
ground  force  equipment,  whara  wa  ara  hardly  tha  league  laadera.  We 
auggaat  a nuaber  of  army  ltena  tha  U.S.  night  wall  buy  in  Europe. 

(U)  59.  Where  atandardlxation  proven  too  difficult  to  achieve, 

NATO  ahould  focua  aora  on  auch  halfway  houaae  aa  compatibility  and 
intaroparablllty.  For  example,  even  If  mail  araa  and  artillery  cannot 
be  atandardltad,  It  la  nonetheleaa  crucially  Important  that  their  high- 
conauaption  aaaunltlon  be  compatible  aud  Interchangeable.  The  gain  from 
ainor  diffarencaa  In  caliber  aeeaa  insignificant  coaparad  to  tha  opera* 
tlcnal  and  loglatlc  advantagaa  of  aach  ally' a being  able  to  uaa  tha 
other 'a  ammunition. 

(U)  60.  A raaliatic  incremental  approach  to  atandardlxation  la 

alao  eaaential.  Since  coproduction  and  llcanalng  acheaaa  uauaily  a. nd 
up  coating  aora  rather  than  aavlng  money,  wa  favor  alnglc  aource 
apac tail ration  in  RAD  and  procurement.  But  tha  key  to  auecaaa  hare 
la  trada-o f ft , ao  that  each  participating  nation  gate  a fair  ahara  of 
tha  pie.  Thia  la  why  tha  broad  matrix  approach  propoaed  by  the  U.S. 
la  ao  useful  to  making  atandardlxation  more  than  a one-way  atraat. 

(U)  61.  Expenalve  alr-dalivarad  PGMa  offer  a good  opportunity 

for  atandardlxation  via  trade-offa.  Wa  auggaat  that  if  NATO  atandardlxed 
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on  rfaverlck  the  U.S.  should  share  Its  present  stocks,  contribute  to 
a SACEUR  reserve  of  such  weapons,  help  In  maintenance  and  training, 
and  share  any  savings  from  increased  production  runs. 

(U)  62.  Consistent  mlniscerlal-level  pressure  Is  needed  to 

achieve  progress;  sad  experience  shows  that  It  cannot  be  achieved 
by  leaving  standardisation.  Interoperability,  etc.  to  the  NATO  and 
national  bureaucracies.  We  suggest  a procedure  vherely  key  minister* 
would  agree  among  themselves  not  to  procure  a new  weapon  until  their 
services  agree  on  a standard  model,  or  at  least  a ccrmon  caliber 
or  round.  This  might  have  a cathartic  effect.  A.i  a test  case  we 
suggest  that  the  PRC,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  do  this  on  the  next  generation 
tank  gun  and  round. 

(U)  63.  If  the  resource  bind  is  as  tight  as  we  believe,  a bolder 

approach  than  incrementalism  is  needed  to  realise  ihe  full  potential  of 
standardisation  and  common  production.  We  think  the  Callaghan  proposal 
for  a North  Atlantia  Defense  Comm  Market,  with  specific  goals  tor  com- 
mon procurement,  is  an  appealing  grand  design. 

HOOER1IZIWC  NATO’S  MULTILATERAL  STRUCTURE 

(U)  64.  NATO's  own  elaborate  machinery  and  cumbersome  procedures, 

shaped  as  much  by  political  as  by  military  factors,  are  themselves  major 
obstacles  to  rationalisation.  Thalr  siss  and  cost  are  not  the  reel  Issues. 
Indeed,  the  very  elaborateness  of  NATO's  machinery  tends  to  mask  its 
central  weakness  — its  lack  of  sufficient  clout  to  influence  national 
programs  mors  effectively.  Hence  we  urge  strengthening  NATO's  coamon 
institutions,  rather  than  further  weakening  them,  as  essential  to  get- 
ting any  large-scale  rationalisation  program  off  the  ground. 

(U)  63.  While  modest  savings  would  be  possible  from  further  stream- 

lining of  NATO's  unwieldy  military  conund  structure,  the  chief  source  of 
waste  and  redundancy  is  the  overlap  between  NATO  and  national  command 
structures.  The  cost  in  dupllcatovy  C5  alone  is  horrendous.  This  is 
where  U.S.  remedial  action  in  particular  should  focus,  and  we  suggest 
several  steps  to  merge  and  colocate  U.S.  with  NATO  Headquarters. 
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(U)  66.  We  suggest  several  measures  for  strengthening  t lie  r<>)«*  of 

the  Secretary  Ceneral  ami  IS.  As  for  the  Military  Conwlttee,  It  ia  it 
preaent  only  a pale  reflection  of  the  national  allltary  chief*  of  ataff 
who«  it  represents,  rather  than  a at urce  of  Independent  military  advice. 

It  ahould  either  ba  strengthened  by  enhancing  the  role  of  the  chalrnan 
and  requiring  the  MC  to  be  more  reaponaiva  to  mlnlaterlal  guidance,  or 
be  eliminated  as  redundant  In  favor  of  a Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  that 
would  meet  periodically.  The  chairman,  with  a small  ataff,  could  teen 
become  senior  military  adviser  to  the  SG  and  NAC.  In  either  case, 
the  International  Military  Staff  should  be  pruned. 

(U)  67.  SHAPE  aeems  overloaded,  and  its  response  times  to 

requests  unduly  alow.  SHAPE  ahould  delegate  more  planning  and  opera* 
tlonal  functions  to  Its  major  coananda,  so  that  It  can  concentrate  more 
on  strategic  and  policy  lssuea,  and  in  any  case,  It  ia  the  major  command* 
that  will  have  to  fight  any  war. 

(C)  68.  The  complex,  politically  Inspired  comaund  arrangement* 

in  HATO's  Southern  Region  desperately  need  sorting  out.  We  question 
the  need  for  AIRSOUTH  and  LAND  SOUTHEAST/ 6 th  ATAF.  Naval  coaaaand  and 
control  in  the  Mediterranean  la  even  more  in  need  of  streamlining; 
we  suggest  several  options  to  this  end. 

(U)  69.  Indeed,  the  need  for  rationalisation  of  NATO's  fragmented 

maritime  capabilities  to  gat  the  moat  for  the  money  is  so  compelling  as 
to  warrant  another  look  at  the  old  proposal  for  a Supreme  Allied  Comander 
Maritime  (SACMAR).  Wa  suggest  possible  ways  of  meeting  past  objections. 

OTHER  KEY  ASPECTS  OF  RATIONALIZATION 

(U)  70.  Theater  Nuelear  Rationalization,  While  wa  offer  no 

detailed  recoasMindatlons  with  respect  to  rational  is  lng  NATO's  theater 
nuelear  posture,  wa  are  convinced  this  la  required  and  that  it  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  rationalisation  of  conventional  foreaa. 

However,  a radical  and  highly  visible  warhead  reduction,  as  some  have 
suggested,  would  probably  be  disastrous  to  allied  confidence  and,  for 
that  matter,  to  the  Soviet  perception  of  our  resolve.  In  our  opinion, 
the  NATO  triad  of  linked  strategic,  theater  nuclear,  and  conventional 
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cap.'bilit  remains  the  cornerstone  of  effective  deterrence  In  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  rat  lonal  Ir.u  ion  iteps  for  conventional  force*  that  we  nav»* 
recommended  will  place  NATO  la  a better  position  to  meet  any  nuclear 
contingency  an  well.  Rat lonal lent  Ion  should  aim  foi  lest  vulnerability, 
tome  reasoned  reduction  in  obsolescent  weapons,  and  Improved  war fighting 
'•apabllUy  In  NATO's  theater  nuclear  posture. 

(U)  71.  Patient! iainp  Tefenee  of  the  Flanka.  We  also  offer  some 

thoughts  on  how  tn  rationalise  defense  of  the  NATO  flanks.  This  means 
in  essence  cutting  the  coat  to  fit  the  cloth;  since  few  flank  countries 
will  be  able  to  devote  added  resources  to  their  own  defense,  their  NATO 
missions  should  be  reduced  tn  what  they  can  afford. 

(U)  72.  Fat  tcnaHting  FA  TO  Ce^rrun  iaticna,  The  elaborate  and 

complex  NATO  and  national  communications  systems  are  another  fertile 
erea  for  rationalisation.  Although  our  look  was  summary.  It  is  obvious 
that  NATO  is  not  getting  an  adequate  capability  in  return  for  Its 
continuing  enormous  Investment  In  coaaninlcatlone.  At  the  tactical 
level  the  various,  national  forces  have  the  wrenching  problem  of  not 
being  able  to  communicate  readily.  If  at  all,  with  one  another.  This 
hamstrings  tactical  flexibility  in  employment  of  the  various  national 
forces  available.  In  the  larger,  nontactlcal  systems,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  resources  go,  there  le  a suss  of  duplication,  lack  of  compati- 
bility, and  even  a failure  to  interconnect  compatible  systems  that 
would  provide  ell  users  more  effective  communications. 

(S)  73.  Hencs  we  applaud  the  main  thr»  at  of  the  DOD-sponsored 

Corcoran  Report  that  we  must  all  think  NATO  and  rationalise  toward 
a fully  integrated  NATO  communications  system.  In  Its  ultimate  form, 
auch  e system  would  serve  national  as  well  aa  NATO  needs  In  the  Euro- 
pean area. 

(S)  7*.  Mobilization  and  Alart  Frcaaduree.  No  aspect  of  NATO's 

command  machinery  needs  rationalising  more  than  Its  complex  and  cumber- 
some mobilisation  end  alert  system.  This  is  yet  another  erea  in  which 
some  experts  doubt  that  NATO  could  affectively  go  to  war.  Moreover, 
the  trend  toward  greeter  reliance  on  quickly  aoblllsable  reserves  is 
deepening  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  The  political  pitfalls 
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impeding  tiuely  mobilization  are  sore  worrisome  than  tha  riak  of 
delayed  atrategle  warning.  Tha  problem  la  really  whether  NATO  can 
react  to  tlmelv  warning.  NATO  alart  and  mobilisation  procedures 
badly  need  overhaul. 

(U)  75.  To  help  overcoaa  tha  problem  of  slow  parliamentary  pro- 

cedures, while  continuing  to  reserve  to  parliaments  the  right  to  approve 
full  mobilisation,  we  suggest  a system  whereby  certain  predetermined 
forces  could  be  called  up  and  deployed  without  recourse  to  parliaments. 
One  model  could  be  the  30,000-man  FUG  Standby  Reserve,  subject  to  call 
by  the  FUG  Defense  Minister. 

(U)  76.  Strengthening  NATO's  French  Connection.  Lastly,  the 

growing  resource  bind  means  that  NATO  needs  a stronger  French  connec- 
tion. French  geography  «nd  forces  are  so  Important  to  NATO's  conven- 
tional defense  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  ingenious 
ways  to  Include  France  In  rationalisation  programs.  For  example,  we 
need  to  connect  NATO  and  French  communication  systems.  The  NADCE 
connection  can  be  expanded.  A similar  standby  connection  could  link 
French  military  headquarters  with  AFCENT  and  AAFCE  war  headauarters 
to  loerflnk.  We  also  need  contingency  plans  to  use  French  facilities, 
particularly  COBs  and  APODs  for  follow-on  forces  and  resupply  of  forces 
that  may  be  already  engaged  in  combat. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  FORTY-FIVE  ACTIONS 
THAT  WOULD  CONTRIBUTE  TO  RATIONALIZATION 


I.  RATIONALIZATION  IN  CENERAL 

1.  Adopt  a broad  NATO  concape  of  rationalization  to  permit  explora- 
tion of  tha  widest  possible  range  of  sensible  defenae  measures  (op.  16-18). 

2.  Use  a matrix  approach  to  permit  focua  on  overall  net  costs  and 
savings,  rather  than  requiring  each  measure  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
(p.  30). 


3.  Keep  high-level  focua  on  rationalization  to  prevent  options 
from  being  buried  in  the  bureaucracy  or  rejected  on  narrow  grounds.  In- 
clude it  on  every  ministerial  agenda  and  charge  the  DRC  Executive  Working 
Croup  with  annitorlng  the  program  (p.  31). 

4.  Reverse  NATO  procedures  to  compel  tough  focus  on  priorities; 
trade-offs  must  be  aasesaed  against  priority  objectives,  if  NATO  must  do 
more  with  leas  (p.  32). 

5.  Urgently  amt  up  and  staff  adequate  machinery  to  develop  explicit 
trade-offs  and  to  provide  the  cost  data  essential  for  sensible  rationali- 
sation decisions  (p.  33). 

6.  Develop  pragmatic  approaches  to  cost  sharing  at..4  common  funding 
of  rationalisation  proposals,  such  aa  a clearinghouse  fund  (pp.  33-34). 


I.,  RATIONALIZING  NATO  GROUND  FORCES 

7.  Give  highest  NATO  priority  to  rectifying  deficiencies  in  the 
Center  Region  ground  shield  — priority  these  deficiencies  caver  nave  had 
before  (p.  35). 

8.  Follow  the  FRC  force  restructuring  modal  and  reduce  tha  large, 
expensive,  and  unwieldy  size  of  NATO  units,  plus  the  large  division 
slices  that  support  them  (pp.  45-47). 

9.  Relieve  U.S.  Army  forces  in  Europe  of  contingency  missions  out- 
side the  Center  Region  (p.  48). 

10.  Examine  possible  trade-offs  between  reducing  mortars  and/or  tube 
artillery  to  permit  adding  AT  weapons  and  scatterable  nine  launchers 

(p.  48). 

11.  Reorganize  Benelux  and  U.K.  wartime  personnel  now  assigned  to 
guarding  rear  areaa  into  infantry  brigades  well  equipped  with  AT  weapons 
(p.  49). 
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12 • Thicken  NATO's  defensive  shield  by  sccslsr.Ulnt  the  deployment 
of  augmentation  forces  from  the  U.K.,  Canada,  and  the  U.S.  (rp.  51-54). 
Free  up  lift  for  high  priority  U.S.  oovenents  oy  careful  pruning  of  ell 
nonessentlt.  iteas  and  equipment  that  can  be  shipped  later  or  obtained 
fron  our  alliea  (p.  52). 

13.  Trade  a f Ira  U.S.  DPQ  coeaiitnent  to  have  seven  divisions  in 
Europe  by  M+10  or  so  in  exchange  for  specified  facilities  and  services 
to  ba  supplied  by  our  NATO  allies  (pp.  51-54). 

14.  Generate  more  quickly  available  reserve  combat  forces  by  giving 
reserve  units  sizable  active  duty  cadres,  plating  greater  emphasis  on 
reserve  training  and  affiliating  reserve  with  active  units  (pp.  54-60). 

15.  Ara  European  allied  territorial  forcea  with  light  AT  weapons  to 
suppleaent  regular  forces  and  thicken  up  antiaraor  defense  in  depth 

(pp.  57  and  69). 

16.  Revamp  U.S.  A ray  reserve  structure  to  fit  Army's  aisslcn  of 
providing  the  bulk  of  Center  Region  augaentation  forcea  by  the  "three- 
tier"  approach  cited  in  17-19  below. 

17.  Earmark  a relatively  small,  highly  ready  segasnt  of  our  reserve 
to  fill  M-Day  shortages  in  active  units  (pp.  57-58). 

18.  Give  next  priority*  to  reserves  affiliated  with  active  unlta  as 
round -out  elements  (p.  58). 

19.  Correlate  the  remainder  of  the  U.S.  ground  force  reserve 
stru&ture  with  the  active  structure  to  ensure  adequate  support  of  com- 
bat forces  to  be  deployed  (p.  59). 

20.  Shift  resources  to  make  NATO's  forces  more  specifically  antl- 
srmor-orlented  (pp.  60-62). 

21.  Aak  each  nation  providing  corps-sized  contribution  to  the 
shield  to  Include  a corps-level  antiaraor  reserve  coaparable  to  that 
planned  for  the  FRC  corps  (p.  62). 

22.  For  example,  convert  the  Belgian  parse nmmando  brigade  to  an 
airmobile  antiarmor  brigade,  and  ask  the  Dutch  both  to  Increase  their 
buy  of  heavy  antitank  weapons  and  to  field  a corps-level  antiaraor 
regiment  (p.  62). 

23.  The  U.R.  could  either  convert  the  two  corps-level  reconnais- 
sance regiments  in  the  BACR  (and  the  one  in  the  U.K.)  into  one  corps 
AT  brigade,  or  reconfigure  the  remaining  U.E.  parachute  and  airportabla 
brigades  for  the  antiarmor  mission  (pp.  62-63). 

24.  Strengthen  further  the  antitank  capabilities  of  the  two  U.S. 
armored  cavalry  regiments  in  USAREUR  (p.  63). 
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25.  review  th«  USAREl'R  scheme  for  piecemeal  deployment  of  Cobra/TOW 
companies  and  concentrate  available  aaaeta  at  echelons  higher  than 
dlvlaion  (pp.  61-64). 

26.  Create  e highly  mobile  AFCENT-level  antiarmor  reserve  capable 
of  rapidly  deploying  to  any  point  where  a breakthrough  threatene  by 
providing  e U.S.  antitank  helicopter  brigade  In  the  new  TRADOC  configu- 
ration (pp.  64-66). 

27.  Trade  thte  antitank  helicopter  brigade  for  logistic  support 
from  our  European  elllea  (p.  66). 

2§.  Atm  the  standard  Cobra  (AA-IC)  with  2.7S-inch  rockets  as  a cheap 
addition  to  NATO  AT  capabilities  (o.  66). 

29.  Consider  replacing  smm  U.S.  artillery*  especially  In  the  mecr.a- 
nised  division*  with  the  FRG  light-rocket-launcher  system  and  scatt arable 
mines  (p.  67). 

SO.  Trade  allied  purchase  of  HUS  mires  and  mins  dlspen>*r*Vor  FRG 
provision  of  common  storage  aitca  for  these  and  other  barrier  materials 
(p.  07). 

31.  Standardise  barrier  doctrine  and  tactics  between  corps  sectors 
to  preclude  end  runs  by  Pact  armor  forcee  (pp.  67-69). 

32.  Rave  the  PRC  specialise  in  barrier  construction  un  behalf  of 
the  other  Center  Region  allies  (p.  68). 

33.  Promote  standardisation  by  standardising  on  the  FRG  ecatterable 
mine  for  U.S.*  U.X.,  and  Benelux  forces  (pp.  73-74). 

34.  The  U.K. * FRC*  and  U.S.  defense  ministers  should  agree  that 
none  would  procure  a new  tank  until  their  three  services  agreed  on  a 
common  gun  caliber  and  ammo  (p.  74). 

33.  Consolidate  NATO  training  to  reduce  duplicate  training  estab- 
lishmenta  and  promote  common  tactics  and  procedures  (pp.  76-78). 

36.  Consolidate  basic  helicopter  training  in  the  CONUS  and  AT  heli- 
copter tectical  training  in  Europe  (p.  77). 

37.  Broaden  U.S.  Narine  Corps  contingency  rolee  by  modifying  their 
configuration*  especially  in  ground  and  air  armaments*  to  make  their 
enploymsnt  in  the  Center  Region  more  practicable  (pp.  78-79). 

38.  Dedicate  a Narine  air  transportable  brigade  for  iamediate  M-Day 
deployment  to  Iceland  (p,  80). 
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HI.  RATIONAL  in  SO  NATO  AIR  FOKOS 

W.  Make  AAFCF.  e strong  oprr4tlitn.il  headquarters  In  p«>acetlr*.  with 
the  mission  of  organlalng  .JATO's  national  air  form  as  a hi!. our. I.  .•<>!- 
lectlve  force  under  unified  mnund  and  control  f |. p . 84-8 A). 

40.  Provide  AAFCF.  an  Initial  C*  capability  with  what  is  current  1 
available  froa  NATO  sources  and  what  can  be  generated  by  htlat«-f  >1  arr  t'lge- 
ments  with  Interested  allies  (USAFE,  USARtl'R,  El'C.OM,  DO  fixed  and  anhi  .<• 
assets,  NA./CE  and  the  FRC's  CIP-67  network)  (pp.  9fc-i/', 

4*.  Promote  Joint  peacetime  air  operations  to  d.monst r ite  how  NATO's 
air  forces  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  « broad  range  of  theater-wide 
threats  on  a timely  basis  (pp.  96-98). 

42.  Make  a concerted  push  to  coapleta  COB  arringcarnts  to  enhance 
survivability  by  dispersal,  permit  progress  on  the  shelter  program,  and 
enhance  operational  capability  (pp.  100-102). 

43.  Uaa  COBs  aa  a foot  in  tha  door  to  help  break  down  the  fence 
between  the  2d  and  4th  ATAFa  by  routine  liSAFZ  deployments  tc  ( 'Bs  for 
Joint  operations  (p.  102). 

44.  Uae  COBs  to  help  link  TAC  with  NATO  by  having  elements  of  TAC 
earmarked  squadrons  visit  their  COB  location  aa  part  of  Created  Cap 
(pp.  102*103) . 

43.  Uaa  tha  datarrent  value  that  COBa  provlda  by  planning  naj  for 
low-key  deployments  of  flights,  rather  than  rquadrons.  in  periods  of 
increasing  tension,  when  full-ecale  augmentation  la  not  yet  desirable 
(pp.  103*104). 

44.  Reduce  current  vulnerability  of  USAFE  conventional  munitions 
by  prefinancing  infrastructure  funding  of  a munitions  storage  facility 
at  each  COB  obtained  (pp.  103-104). 

47.  Uaa  NATO  air  forces  to  fora  a gap-filler  force  against  a WP 
armor  attack,  by  peacetime  planning  and  exercising  to  interdict  avenues 
of  attack  open  to  UP  armor  (pp.  106-108). 

48.  Develop  specialty  teams  using  USAF  laser  designators  and  silled 
aircraft  with  bomba  modified  for  laser  delivery  to  spark  NATO  Interest 
and  promote  confidence  (pp.  106-107). 

49.  Expand  the  aircraft  shelter  program  to  include  those  NATO 
combat  aircraft  (30  percent)  that  will  not  have  shelters  aa  of  M+3.  We 
also  propose  e joint  U.S.-U.K.  approach  to  overcome  the  SACEUR  require- 
ments for  active  air  defense  — a requirement  that  precludes  U.S.  recoup- 
ment of  shelter  funds  expended  In  tha  U.K.  from  tha  NATO  Infrastructure 
program  (pp.  108-110). 
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SO.  >rvlr«  de*l*n  ti>  protri  t alrraft  and  prrs  <nn**l  undcr- 

m (mm  1 1 t.»n*  1 1 n k • ref nc 1 1 nK , .tn  •!  mil  ill  rruni  i-  during  flu*  * ijrnar<'und 

i »•  'iiwi'n  i i— hat  *l4i|nnH,  ,M.l  rxprdlt*  t urnai 'wnd  tint*  in  gvnrral 

i P.  r.i'-UI). 

M.  I'ri’vMc  nvre  rapid  l’.?.  relnfnn  rm*>nt  Hv  augmenting  exlntlng 
■><p.im!i  n*  before  adding  earmarked  squadron*.  In  .in  emergmiy,  !nrr«**.He 
rtii*  number  <-l  aircraft  and  rrcwi  of  e«l«tir.g  1SAFE  vjuadrtna  by  COM’S 
ut.lt  m •ending  up  to  nil  aircraft  each  to  Join  comparable  oversea*  unit* 
within  a MttiT  of  hour*  (pp.  111*114). 

52.  Review  t. inker  support  for  T/»C  and  i’SAEE  to  Improve  reiifurce- 
meni  md  .o*v»t  operation*,  *n:lu<iing  po»*lfcle  dedication  of  t.imm, 
it  re  ml  lr.lny  the  political  derlalon  process  leading  to  ouitment.it  ton,  and 
develop  in*  ISAF/RAF  contingency  plana  for  U.K.  tanker  support  of  U.S. 
alnraft  during  deployment  to  Europe  and  conb.it  operations  (pp.  114-115). 

'•).  Provide  more  airlift  for  army  augmentation  units  by  adding 
modified  wlde-bodv  aircraft  to  the  U.S.  CRAF  fleet  and  creating  a European 
CKAF  — with  or  without  modified  wlde-body  atreraft.  However,  a European 
CRAf  with  modified  wlde-body  aircraft  night  be  an  initiative  the  El’ROCROUP 
could  agree  to  (pp.  US-117'. 

54.  Provide  reception  facilities  for  CONUS-based  reinforcement*  by 

ending  the  debat*  with  SHAPE  over  which  cones  first:  active  air  defenss 

for  APODs  or  firs  arrangements  to  earmark  existing  facilities  and  to  pro- 
vide storage  facilities  to  be  financed  froa  infrastructure  funds  for 
prepositioned  equipment  (pp.  118-119). 

55.  U*e  technology  to  promote  rationalization;  begin  by  giving  re- 
newed support  to  the  NATO  Electronic  Warfare  Program  (pp.  119-120). 

56.  Introduce  PCM*  Into  NATO's  inventory;  we  suggest  a USAF-RAP 
prograa  of  cooperation  (pp.  121-122). 

57.  Create  a NATO  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle  Program  (RPV)  organised 
along  the  lines  of  OSD's  NATO  Elsctronlc  Warfare  Progran  (p.  123). 

5S.  Accept  AWACS  as  a U.S.  responsibility,  because  to  get  AWACS 
before  1985  requires  accepting  the  fact  that  it  *111  hava  to  ba  predom- 
inantly a U.S.  program  (p.  125). 

59.  Maka  air  defense  a European  responsibility  in  return  for  the 
U.S.  AWACS  (p.  126). 

60.  Accept  Electronic  Warfare  Support  (EWS)  as  a U.S.  responsibility 
(p.  127-128). 

61.  Reduce  USAFE's  peacetime  reconnaissance  capability  as  partial 
coapensatlon  for  accepting  the  EWS  mission  (p.  128). 
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62.  Consider  4 high-level  U.S.  Initiative  to  bring  irnu*  to  the 
European  MHCA  an«i  lightweight  fighter  programs  (pp.  129-131). 

6).  Replace  Dutch  and  Belgian  recce  aquuirons  with  LUF  aircraft  aa 
an  add-on  to  their  protected  LUF  buy.  The  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  FRC  would 
provide  AlFt-E'e  recce  neede  (pp.  131-132). 

64.  Replace  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  air  traneport  aqua  drone  (one  each) 
with  LUF  aircraft,  unleaa  traneport*  are  to  be  merged  into  a NATO  air 
traneport  command  (pp.  131-132). 

63,  To  promote  Joint  training  in  NATO,  offer  U.S.  cooperation  for 
a NATO  undergraduate  pilot  training  progran  in  the  i'.J.  (pp.  133-134). 

66.  Consider  eatabllahaent  of  a NATO  air  combat  tactic*  achool  in 
Eu.'op*  and  offer  U.S.  computer  technology  for  coabat  alaulatora  (p.  133). 


IV.  RATIONALIZING  NATO'S  NAVAL  POSTURE 


6?.  Reatructure  NATO  naval  force*,  eapcclally  thoaa  of  tha  aaaller 
alllea,  on  a regional  baala  to  cope  with  th*  Soviet  naval  threat  (pp. 
lal-153). 

61.  Optimise  European  navies  againat  Soviet  naval  capabllltiea 
within  regional  command  area*  and  phaaa  out  force*  inconaiatent  with  thla 
policy  (pp.  13S-1S6). 

69.  laprove  th*  timellneaa  and  effectlveneaa  of  atralt-closlng 
capabllltiea  of  "stralt-guardar"  nation*,  aa  well  aa  their  capabilitiea 
to  prevent  aubaequent  clearing  and  forcing  of  guarded  atraita  (p.  153). 

70.  Phaa*  out  thoa*  allied  attack  aubaarino*  not  optimum  for  atralt 
cloaure,  barrier  operation*,  or  regional  area  coast  defense  (p.  156). 

71.  Initiate  cia*->phased  allocation  of  appropriats  USAF  aaseta  to 
aasiat  in  aarltlme  warfare  (p.  168). 

72.  Reduce  th*  requiraaants  for  sea-lane-protection  forces  by  sea- 
based  prepositioning  of  U.S.  equipment  and  stocks  in  Europe  (pp.  169-171). 

73.  Arrange  for  military  forces  to  have  assured  access  to  European 
domestic  POL  reserves  in  emergency  to  raducs  early  shipping  requirements 
(p.  171). 

76.  Modify  container  ahlps  and  tankers  to  carry  ASV  helicopters  to 
help  in  the  sea-lane  protection  mission  (p.  172). 

75.  Increase  the  frequency  with  which  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ships  with 
aa  ocean-going  ASV  capability  sserclse  with  U.S.  Navy  (p.  173). 
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7*.  Exploit  opportunities  for  regional  pooling  of  naval  supply, 
maintenance,  and  other  logistic  operations  (pp.  174-17}). 

77.  Purvey  NATO  and  national  nhm-l  it*d  facilities  and  missions 
and  consolidate  where  practicable  (pp.  175-176). 

78.  Belgium:  Divert  resources  projected  for  construction  of  4 DF.a 

In  1977-1979  to  Improving  Belgium's  ground  force  contribution  (p.  178). 

79.  Canada;  Shift  six  escorts  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  and 
coaslt  all  Atlantic  destroyers  to  SACLAitT;  eliminate  the  three  Canadian 
submarines  used  largely  for  ASW  training  and  exercise  ASV  units  with  U.S. 
forces  (pp.  178-179). 

80  Denmark:  Shift  resources  from  escorts  and  submarines  to  im- 

proving strait-closure  capab'litlss  (pp.  179-180). 

81.  Cernany:  Equip  all  new  patrol  boats  with  SSH,  rather  than 

procuring  SSH  for  four  Hanburj- class  destroyers  (or  shift  the  destroyers 
to  ocean  escort  missions  under  SACLANT);  in  the  future,  concentrate  on 
smaller,  less  vulnerable  craft  for  BALTAP  defense  (pp.  180-182). 

•2.  Crsscs:  Concentrate  future  procurement  on  fast  patrol  boats, 

missile  and  torpedo,  and  mine-warfare  craft  (pp.  182-183). 

83.  Italy:  Shift  resources  to  small  craft  optimised  against  the 

Soviet  Navy,  such  as  PHMs  or  FPBCs  (pp.  183-185). 

84.  Netherlands:  Eliminate  submarines ; shift  emphasis  from  naval 

forces  to  iaproving  X Netherlands  Corps  antitank  and  air  attack  capabili- 
ties (pp.  185-186). 

85.  Norway:  Equip  destroyer  escorts  with  SSM  and  Improve  capabili- 

ties in  SSN-arme'd  email  craft  and  land-based  air  ASV  capabilities  (pp. 
186-187). 


86.  Portugal:  Shift  emphasis  to  nine  warfare  craft  and  ASV  patrol 

aircraft  to  assist  in  control  of  the  Straits  of  Cibraltar  and  approaches 
(pp.  187-188). 

*7*  Turkey:  Shift  resources  to  improve  strait-closure  capabilities, 

especially  in  mine  warfare  craft  and  fast  patrol  boats  armed  with  SSH 
(pp.  188-190). 

88.  Ualted  Kingdom:  Place  emphasis  on  maintaining  and  modernising 

British  ASV  capabilities  as  the  eastern  anchor  of  the  sea-lane-protection 
forces  (pp.  190-193). 
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V.  RATIONAL!  7. 1 NO  NATO  LOOIST  !£S 

09.  Organize  a common  Center  Ration  !OC  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.,  U.K.,  Canada,  FRG,  and  Benelux  countries  (pp.  211-216). 

90.  Establish  an  AFCF.N*  LOC  Command  to  manage  all  AFCFNT  movement 
of  men  and  supplies  from  ports  and  airheads  to  .tray  (roup  or  corps  rear 
boundaries  (pp.  216*217). 

91.  Increase  the  exchange  of  logistic  data  within  NATO  to  permit 
NATO  military  commanders  to  make  realistic  plans  for  wartime  support  of 
NATO  forces  (pp.  217*219?. 

92.  Use  NAMSA  more  as  a clearinghouse  for  excess  equipment,  WKN, 
and  supplies  (pp.  219*221). 

93.  Increase  U.S.  use  of  NAMSA  for  theater  support  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale  and  military  manpower  (pp.  221*222). 

94.  Launch  a sustained  drive  tn  have  nations  move  more  forces  from 
national  command  ti  earmarked  or  assigned  to  NATO  (pp.  222-223). 

95.  Create  a SACEl'R  stock  of  VRM  and  munitions  by  a multipronged 
cooperative  approach  that  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  previously  proposed 
common  funding  proposals  (pp.  223-229) . 

94.  Civil lan lie  the  Central  Europecn  Pipeline  System  to  save  costs 
while  relieving  the  military  of  an  unnecessary  burden  (p.  229). 

97.  Appoint  a full-time  NATO  Assistant  Secretary  General  to  provide 
added  focus  on  crucial  consumer  logistics  problems  (p.  230). 

98.  Over  the  longer  run,  move  toward  a full-tine  centralised  agency 
to  integrate  NATO  logistic  requlreaents  in  peace  and  war  (pp.  2 33-234). 

99.  Develop  a logistic  matrix  covering  production  and  procurement, 
supply  an J 'maintenance  to  overcome  some  of  political  and  economic 
obstacles  to  standardisation  (p.  234). 

100.  Use  the  "wisemen"  approach  to  study  what  institutional  forms 
cosmon  NATO  logistics  should  take  (p.  236). 

101.  Initiate  a SHAPE  study  on  the  requirement  for  a multinational 
logistic  command  (pp.  237-239). 

102.  Begin  planning  for  a European  Defense  Supply  Agency  to  achieve 
savings  in  costs  of  consumables  and  to  promote  nutual  support.  Increased 
standardisation,  and  common  logistic  procedures  (pp.  239-240). 
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vi.  comp  AT!  »n,i  •TrnorniAMi.i  rr,  and  standardization 

101.  While  pressing  standardization  ax  xiurh  ax  feasible,  focux 
chiefly  on  xurh  Halfway  houses  ax  insuring  operability  of  equipment, 
harmonizing  doctrine  and  procedurex,  and  Joint  uxx  of  facilities  and 
equipment  (pp.  256-259). 

104.  Push  for  cormon  calibers  and  Interchangeable  rounds  for  small 
arms,  artillery,  and  tank  Runs  (p.  257). 

105.  Decide  on  coanon  frequencies  and  procedures  for  tactical  com- 
munications (p.  257). 

106.  Ertend  aircraft  cross-servicing  M national  air  bases  to 
develop  coaaon  bomb  racks,  missile  pylons,  and  Interchangeable  avionics 
(p.  25S). 

107.  Agree  at  ministerial  level  that  no  new  NATO  STANAC  will  be 
rejected  below  chief  of  staff  level  in  NATO's  capitals  (p.  259). 

108.  Make  trade-offs  the  name  of  the  gams  and  use  the  loglstlc- 
matrix  approach  to  balance  out  the  potential  costs  and  savings  associated 
with  standardisation  (pp.  261-263). 

109.  Push  for  the  single-manager  approach  as  first  choice  and 
single-sourca  development  and  Joint  production  as  second  choice  only 
(pp.  264-266). 

110.  Procure  wheeled  vehicles  for  USAREUR  and  USAFE  from  European 
comamrcial  sources  (p.  267). 

111.  Make  a three-way  trade-off,  with  the  U.E.  producing  through- 
deck  carriers,  the  PRC  the  Leopard  IX  tank,  and  the  U.S.  lightweight 
fighter  aircraft.  l>ae  a matrix  to  offset  unbalanced  payments  (pp.  267-266). 

112.  Request  NATO  nations  to  accept  the  laproved  Maverick  as  the 
standard  airborne  antitank  weapon  and  create  an  Initial  SACEUR  reserve 
stock  from  U.S.  resources  (pp.  268-269). 

113.  Create  better  management  to  control  standardisation,  repeal 
the  luy  American  Act,  and  require  executive  certification  that  new  major 
weapon  systems  do  uot  duplicate  already  existing  NATO  systems  (pp.  270 
and  272). 

114.  Launch  a 905  drive  to  force  the  services  to  consider  allied 
equipment,  aa  well  as  to  educate  the  Congress  on  the  potential  gains  -nd 
to  get  restrictive  legislation  waived  (pp.  262-264  and  272-273). 

115.  Adequately  staff  OSD  xgenrles  responsible  for  international 
RAD  and  cooperative  logistics  (p.  273). 

116.  Alter  NATO  defense  planning  procedures  to  Include  a ten-year 
development  program  for  major  iteme  of  equipment  (pp.  270-271). 
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117.  Institute  a procedure  of  "mlnlsterlAl  veto  In  advance"  whereby 
Ministers  would  agree  not  to  procure  anything  In  a given  category  until 
their  advisers  had  agreed  on  a common  standard  (p.  271). 

118.  Start  by  having  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  FRC  Ministers  agree  that 
none  of  then  will  approve  production  of  a new  tank  gun  until  their  ser* 
vices  have  reached  agreement  on  a comaon  tank  gun  caliber  and  round 
(pp.  271-272). 

119.  Pursue  a broader  solution  — the  Callaghan  approach  — which 

calls  for  a three-pronged  Initiative:  (1)  a North  Atlantic  Defense  Common 

Market;  (2)  cooperation  In  civil  as  well  as  Military  technology;  and  (3) 
open  government  procurement  by  all  allies  (pp.  273-273). 


VII.  MODERNIZING  NATO'S  MULTILATERAL  STRUCTURE 

120.  Clve  more  peacetime  planning  and  operational  authority  to  NATO 
unaunds,  to  force  national  cosasanders  to  think  NATO  (pp.  280-281). 

121.  Determine  no w what  the  ACE  consund  structure  should  be  in  the 
late  1970s  to  insure  compatibility  with  NICS  (p.  281). 

122.  Pevaap  NATO’s  civil  structure  and  reallocate  effort  and  Man- 
power to  key  NATO  functions;  strengthen  NATO's  central  orgens  vis-l-vis 
national  staffs  (pp.  282-28S). 

123.  Double  the  else  of  the  IS  Defense  Planning  and  Policy  Division 
and  provide  it  with  a strong  cost  analysis  shop  (p.  283). 

124.  Strengthen  the  Military  Connlttee  by  Increasing  the  powers  of 
the  chairman,  putting  the  INS  directly  under  the  chalrnan,  and  requiring 
the  MC  to  respond  to  Ministerial  guidance  regardless  of  national  posi- 
tions (p.  288). 

123.  Or  abolish  the  MC  in  favor  of  a Chief  of  Staff  Connlttee  and 
Make  SAC  EUR  and  SACLANT  the  senior  Military  advisers  to  the  Ministers. 

In  either  case  reduce  the  IMS  (p.  288). 

126.  Reduce  the  overlep  between  U.S.  end  NATO  headquarters  and  aln 
towards  colocation  of  U.S.  and  NATO  staffs  (pp.  293-294). 

127.  Relieve  U.S.  Military  headquarters  la  Europe  of  non-European 
contingency  responsibilities,  or  at  least  better  delineate  what  these 
responsibilities  are  (p.  293). 

128.  Revise  SHAPE'S  role  and  give  the  MSCs  Increased  respouslbillty 
for  the  detailed  planning  and  execution  of  NATO  conventional  defense; 
free  SHAPE'S  staff  to  devote  nore  attention  to  policy  and  strategic 
issues  (pp.  29S-296). 

129.  Strengthen  CINCCENT's  authority  and  give  hia  the  capabilities 
needed  to  use  sssignsd  forces  flexibly  (p.  297). 
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130.  Disestablish  A1RSOUT1I  and  make  AIRSOUTH  an  air  deputy  to  CINC- 
SOUTH,  or  reduce  the  U.S.  contribution  to  AIRSOUTH  (p.  302). 

131.  Conbine  LANDSOl'THEAST  and  6th  ATAF  at  Izmir,  or  eliminate  them 
because  the  Grtek-Turklsh  problem  makes  them  unable  In  reality  to  perform 
their  mission  (p.  305). 

132.  Disestablish  NAVSOUTH's  subordinate  commands  and  adopt  a "task 
force  concept"  (p p.  307-310). 

133.  Merge  NAVSOUTH  and  STRIKFORSOUTH  into  a NAVF0RMED  (pp.  30S-309). 

134.  Combine  NAVSOUTH  and  IBERLANT  headquarters  (p.  309). 

135.  Reexamine  the  old  proposal  for  putting  all  NATO  maritime  forces 
under  a Supreme  Allied  Command  Maritime  (SACMAR),  who  would  replace  SACLANT 
and  remain  located  at  Norfolk  (pp.  310-311). 


VIII.  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  RATIONALIZATION 

136.  Rationalize  NATO's  theater  nuclear  posture  to:  (a)  reduce  its 

vulnerability;  (b)  eliminate  obsolete  weapons;  (c)  improve  C^;  (d)  improve 
target  acquisition;  and  (e)  facilitate  more  flexible  theattr  nuclear  op- 
tions (pp.  312-314). 

137.  To  enhance  defense  of  NATO's  flanks,  tailor  their  missions 
better  to  their  limited  capabilities.  Reassess  the  forward  defense  con- 
cept for  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Norway.  Shift  limited  local  resources  and 
outside  aid  to  meet  hlghest-priorlty  nec.Js,  rather  than  flank  allies 
attempting  to  maintain  balanced  national  forces  (pp.  316-318). 

138.  Ratlonullxe  tactical  communications  by  developing  common  doc- 
trine, ensuring  compatibility  of  equipment,  and  agreeing  on  common  pro- 
cedures (pp.  321-322).  Offer  NATO  access  to  the  U.S.  AUTODIN  and  AUTOVON 
systems  (p.  32S). 

139.  Plug  the  U.S.  into  the  new  CXP-67  network  in  lieu  of  upgrading 
the  European  segment  of  the  DCS  (p.  325). 

140.  Over  the  longer  run,  norm  toward  interconnection  and  comes 
use  of  both  NATO  and  national  nonl'actlral  communications  systems,  elimi- 
nating unnscessary  duplication  and  using  civil  facilities  where  feasible 
(pp.  326-327). 

141.  Overhaul  NATO's  cumbersome  and  complex  alert  procedures; 
design  a simplified,  understandable,  and  politically  acceptable  system, 
using  ADP  methods  (pp.  329-330). 

142.  To  enhance  readiness,  move  toward  two-stage  or  even  three- 
stage  allied  mobilisation  procedures,  under  which  relatively  small  but 
urgently  needed  reserve  contingents  could  be  called  up  by  defense 
ministers  (pp.  330-331). 
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143,  Discretely  develop  better  contingency  plans  for  early  utilisation 
of  France's  five  active  divisions  (p.  333i . 

144.  Work  toward  better  Interconnection  of  French  and  dATC  conrnunl- 
catlon  systeas  (pp.  333*334). 

143.  Develop  agreed  contingency  plana  for  use  of  such  French  facili- 
ties as  COBs,  APOD*,  and  a back-up  U.S.  LGC  through  France  (pp.  334-335). 
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I.  THE  RATIONALE  FOR  RATIONALIZATION 


(U)  NATO  facta  growing  difficulties  in  maintaining  a credible 
datarrent/deferee  poacura  over  tha  next  aavaral  year  a.  The  baaic 
reason  la  obvinua  — Che  increaaingly  painful  reaouree  bind  created 
by  the  rlalng  costa  of  Modern  forces  at  a tine  of  aevera  budget  con- 
straints. Inflation,  the  energy  crunc  .,  leaaened  international  ten- 
sions, and  competing  priorities  are  all  impacting  on  defense  outlays. 
This  study  will  not  go  Into  detail  on  these  factors,  becauee  they  are 
plain  for  all  to  see.  Rather  it  will  seek  to  develop  a practical  so- 
lution to  this  dlleeam  — rationalising  NATO's  collective  de'«.*.*e 
posture  to  permit  optimising  it  within  such  severe  resource  con- 
straints. We  will  argue  that  NATO  can  modernise  out  ot  lta  own  hide 
— without  substantial  defense  budget  increases  — if  only  it  will 
spend  its  existing  resources  more  wisely. 

A.  TNI  DILPMA  CREATED  »T  NATO'S  CROWING  RESOURCE  »IND 

(0)  While  European  NAIO  defense  budgets  increased  an  estimated 
10  percent  during  1970-1973,  in  terms  of  what  they  buy  they  have 
raally  been  going  down  instead  of  up.  This  is  because  other  factors 
such  as  the  Increased  sophistication  of  defense  equipment  have  been 
driving  up  the  costs  of  equlpnsot  and  manpower  even  more  than  tha 
general  inflation  rate.  And  defense  budgets  era  increasingly  driven 
by  the  rapid  growth  in  manpower  costs,  especially  for  countries  like 
tha  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada,  which  man  their  forces  wholly  with  volun- 
teers. An  all-volunteer  force,  for  example,  coots  the  0.8.  at  least 
$3  billion  par  annua  and  probably  mors  if  Indirect  costs  are  added  in. 
Such  problems  are  getting  worse,  not  better:  Inflationary  pressures 

have  increased  in  all  NATO  countries,  in  soma  at  a frightening  rate, 
partly  because  of  the  staggering  increase  in  oil  prices,  to  which  the 
European  allies  are  perticularly  vulnerable. 

(8)  Nance,  defense  budgets  will  almost  certainly  be  held  down 
further  and  required  to  absorb  tha  costs  of  inflation.  This  seems  to 
be  happening  already  in  tha  0.8. , O.E.,  and  Italy,  where  defease 
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spending  is  down  In  rasl  tarns  la  1974,  and  will  doubtlsss  bacons  s 
NATO-wide  phsnonanon.  As  ASYC  Hunphrsys  r scant ly  told  ths  dsfsnss 
nlnlstsrst 


Instnnd  of  planning  to  allot  a stable  or  la'Abr  proportion 
of  thnlr  growing  national  wnalth  to  defence  nost  count r Isa 
appanr  to  bs  planning  to  roducs  It  substantially  ovsr  ths 
ysais*  This  inpliss  a dsllbsrats  dsclsion  to  altar  ths  na- 
tional psttsrn  of  resource  allocation  to  ths  disadvantage 
of  dsfsncs.  It  also  nsana  abandoning  any  attsnpt  to  hasp 
paca  vlth  Inflation  In  dsfsncs  costa.* 


Ths  1974  dsfsnss  planning  rsvisw  ahowsd  that  nost  nations  hopsd  to 
ns  In  tain  dsfsnss  spsnding  In  rsal  tares,  and  a fsw  to  lncrsass  it  mar- 
ginally. but  sconoalc  stringsncy  will  asks  this  hard  to  do.  Moreover, 
continued  cost  growth  will  assn  loss  output,  svsn  If  rssourcs  inputs 
r oasis  stssdy. 

(U)  Another  focst  of  ths  rssourcs  bind  will  bs  grow  ins  prsssurss 
for  asapowsr  cuts,  sithsr  unilatsrsl  or  win  an  Kin  agrssasnt  — or 
both.  Congressional  calls  for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  fron  Curops 
era  far  fron  stilled,  and  If  no  sarly  MW  agrssasnt  is  reached,  any 
bscoas  ovsrwhslaing.  Or  ths  opp;:Us  any  occur.  Cuts  in  allied  forces, 
because  inflation  and  ths  energy  crunch  are  swan  greater  In  Europe, 
any  trigger  U.S.  withdrawals.  Coder  these  clrcuastsncss,  mutual  NATO/ 
Warsaw  Pact  cuts,  under  any  reasonably  sywetrical  KSP1  coaproaisa, 
would  sssb  distinctly  preferable  to  unilatsrsl  cuts  — and  could  bs 
used  to  withstand  prsssurss  for  such  cuts  by  putting  an  agreed  floor 
under  NATO  fores  levels.  Thus  sons  softening  of  ths  present  NATO 
bargaining  position  is  probably  in  ths  cards.  But  one  way  or  another, 
sobs  NATO  force  cuts  saea  quits  likely  in  ths  period  ahead. 


*(C)  0 PC/D (74)14,  NATO  Fora*  Goal $ 1975-1980 , 13  June  1974 
(Confidential). 

**(U)  While  this  report  is  not  ths  place  to  argue  ths  pros  and 
cons  of  MB  Ft,  it  could  bs  in  effect  yet  another  assns  of  rationalising 
NATO's  dsfsnss  posture.  If  even  syanatrlcal  nutual  cuts  are  alaost 
a priori  preferable  to  unilateral  NATO  cuts,  then  ths  present  NATO  ne- 
gotiating position  (which  is  alaost  cettaialy  not  acceptable  to  ths 
USSk)  needs  to  be  aodlfled  accordingly.  Moreover,  NATO's  MBPR  position 
aunt  be  so  fraaed  as  not  to  hooper  rat  ioaal  loot  ion  of  its  residual 
force  posture  (a  risk  at  present)  lest  we  end  up  with  the  worst  of  both 
worlds. 
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(U)  At  the  mm  tlM  »..»*  r»al  resource  Inputs  are  declining  and 
force  cute  ere  In  prospect*  NATO  fs<*«s  s continuing  need  to  upgrade 
and  Modernise  Its  collective  defense  posture.  One  obvious  reason  for 
doing  so  ie  to  exploit  the  new  technology  that  la  now  becoeing  avail- 
able. New  generations  of  weaponry  (both  conventional  and  nuclear),  ad- 
vanced coaaand  and  control  technology,  and  aodern  Mans  of  atrateglc 
nobility  offer  aajor  opportunities  as  well  as  risks.  Some  even  argue 
that  precis  Ion- guided  weapons,  when  serried  to  new  reana  of  target 
acquisition,  will  revolutionise  warfare,  and  nay  ev«sn  over  t 1m  abol- 
ish the  distinctions  between  strategic  and  tactical  weaponry.  However, 
by  and  large  such  new  technology  is  inordinately  expensive.  Options 
like  AUACS,  th»  next  generation  of  bAMs  or  AT  Missiles,  advanced  con- 
bat  aircraft,  even  new  coabat  vehiclaa  are  proving  costly  indeed. 

Thus,  how  can  NATO  afford  enough  of  it  at  e tins  of  severe  resource 
constraints? 

(U)  Another  obvious  requirensnt  is  to  offset  the  parallel  Mod- 
ernisation of  the  UP  forces,  which  has  been  procoedlng  at  a healthy 
dip  frr  the  lest  few  years.  Mills  strengthening  its  tactical  ruclear 
capabilities,  the  VP  organization  has  baen  devoting  even  aore  substan- 
tial resources  to  Modernising  Its  conventional  blitzkrieg  pun*h  with 
aore  artillery,  aore  and  better  araor.  lap roved  tactical  rir,  and 
great*?  attention  to  logistic  support. 

(U)  Moreover,  despite  sons  real  progress  over  the  last  few  years, 
NATO's  farces  are  still  far  froa  optinlzed  to  aeet  the  existing  UP 
threat.  A review  of  such  NATO  studies  as  AD-70  and  its  follow-on  re- 
ports, or  the  annual  coabet  - • / £ ec t Ivans s s reports  of  the  aajor  NATO 
rnaaimlsis  (MlCs),  reveals  e pattern  of  such  seiJous  deficiencies  tn 
to  raise  i serious  question  es  to  whether  NATO  could  effectively  atop 
e UP  blitzkrieg  In  the  center  or  on  the  f leeks.  This  la  far  or  ro 
than  a natter  of  the  UP  hevlng  the  advantage  of  the  Initiative  and 
therefore  being  able  to  concentrate  its  attack  at  tiaaa  and  placas  of 
Its  own  choosing. 

*(U)  Us  discuss  these  deficiencies  where  relevant  In  the  subse- 
quent chapters  of  this  study.  See  also  our  previrus  P'-nd  Report, 
Rittruaturing  NATO  Fcrctt  to  Cor, pant)  aU  fo~  MFN  (U)  , 1-1231 -ARPA/ 
XSA/DDPAE,  Noveaber  1973  (Secret). 
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(U)  Nor  hi8  thia  been  primarily  a resource  pv  l 'em.  It  1b  Im- 
portant to  recognize  that,  up  to  recently  at  least,  NATO's  weakness*,  i 
have  not  resulted  primarily  from  lack  of  groan  resource  Inputs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  available  estimates,  NATO  defence  budgets  exceed 
those  of  the  UP,  NATO  has  more  manpower  under  arms,  its  trained  man- 
power pool  is  larger,  and  its  equipment  neatly  coaparable  if  not 
qualitatively  superior.  Thus,  It  la  not  so  much  lack  of  resources  but 
failure  to  use  them  wisely  chat  la  at  the  heart  of  NATO's  weaknesses. 
Similarly,  it  is  not  insufficient  active  manpower  but  rather  the  waste- 
ful ways  in  which  this  manpower  is  used.  In  short,  NATO  has,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  have,  enough  defame  resources  to  field  a stal- 
wart deterrent  and  defense. 

(U)  The  problem  is  one  of  outputs  rather  than  inputs.  While 
NATO's  collective  defense  resources  are  cumulatively  impressive,  it 
simply  has  not  used  these  resource  *nputs  to  best  advantage.  Among 
other  things,  NATO  is  not  collectively  organised  to  use  them  effi- 
ciently. In  strong  contrast  to  the  Soviet-dominated  W?  structure, 

NATO  is  a ccalltlon  of  independent  national  forces,  only  loosely 
linked  by  a supranational  command  structure.  While  we  cite  their  de- 
ficiencies in  mors  detail  in  subsequent  chapters,  suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  NATO's  forces  lack  the  cumson  logistic  base  (see  Chapter  V), 
communications  (see  Chapter  VII),  and  compatibility  and  interoper- 
ability (sea  chapters  II-IV)  to  enable  thorn  to  fight  affectively  to- 
gether as  multinational  forces.  Hence  NATO  lacks  the  operational 
flexibility  rapidly  to  reinforce  areas  outside  assigned  national  de- 
fense sectors.  For  example,  the  Dutch  cannot  put  their  finger  in  the 
dike  and  expect  rapid  reinforcement,  because  forces  coming  to  support 
them  will  have  to  drag  their  logistic  tells  behind  them.  Instead,  the 
NATO  allies  wovld  have  to  fight  largely  separate  wars,  vulnerable  to 
defeat  in  detail. 

*(U)  The  same  argument  is  mc^e  in  a provocative  study  by  T.  A. 
Callaghan,  Jr.,  U.S. /European  Economic  Cooperation  in  Military  and 
Civil  Technology , Ex- In  Tech,  Inc.,  Arlington,  Virginia,  August  1974. 

pp.  16-20. 

(U)  See  eleo  Callaghan,  op.  clt.,  pp.  32-34. 
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(U)  And  son*  sectors  of  the  conventional  shield  --  especially 
tl  » Dutch  end  Belgian,  are  much  weaker  than  others  (see  Chapter  II). 

We  are  continually  astonished  to  note  how  little  attention  NATO  pays 
to  the  truism  that  a chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  links.  In 
Center  Region  terms.  It  might  make  Xlttle  difference  how  strong  the 
U.S.  and  KRC  forces  were.  If  a WP  blitzkrieg  could  pun- H through  a 
weaker  sector  and  then  exploit. 

(S)  Nor  le  there  any  conson  agreement  on  how  to  Implement  NATO's 
defense  concept.  While  flexible  response  end  so-called  forward  strat- 
egy are  broadly  accepted  at  the  political  level,  there  has  never  been 
full  agreement  on  what  they  mean  In  practice,  hence  not  enough  of  a com 
non  progtam  to  carry  them  out.  Differing  views  as  to  how  long  a con- 
ventional phase  should  be  contemplated  before  NATO  goes  nuclear,  and 
even  differences  In  doctrine  and  tactics,  have  lsd  to  divisive  debates 
over  how  much  and  what  kind  of  WRM  should  be  stocked.  For  example, 
the  U.S,  Is  planning  on  at  least  90  days'  conventional  WRM  In  Europe, 
while  Its  allies  have  only  agreed  to  30  days,  and  don't  expect  to  reach 
that  level  until  1978.  Thus  NATO's  posture  doesn't  seem  to  fit  NATO's 
strategy  very  well. 

(S)  Moreover,  NATO  wastes  enormous  money  and  manpower  on  dupli- 
cative RAD,  production  lines,  depots,  repair  facilities,  and  LOCs  that 
overlap.  As  the  last  SACEUR,  General  Goodpaater,  recently  told  the 
dUP,  "we  are  not  getting  a satisfactory  return  on  out  Investment  for 
our  vaat  expenditures;  we  ar*  losing  at  least  30  percent  and  in  some 
arete  30  percent  of  our  capability  due  to  lack  of  standard last Ion." 

It  results  In  a heterogeneous  collection  of  weaponry  and  munitions 

that  almost  defy  description,  and  require  a far  broader  logistic  sup- 

*** 

port  base  than  ctherwise  necessary.  Even  if  adequate  WRM  stocks 

*(U)  For  nor*  details  see  Chapter  I of  Rand  R-1231,  op.  clt. 

(S)  Statement  by  SACEUR  to  CNAD  Meeting  at  SHAPE,  23  April  1974 
mHATO  2346 , 30  April  1974)  (Secret). 

***(U)  See  A.  V.  Mar snail,  "NATO  Defense  Planning!  The  Political 
end  lureaucratlc  Constraint  a, " in  Defense  Manzjennt , S.  Enka,  ad. , 
Prentice-Hall,  1967,  pp.  334-367,  for  an  early  provocative  discussion 
of  "why  the  Western  European  allies  obtain  so  little  capability  to  de- 
fend themselvue  for  the  money  they  spend." 
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Mr«  available,  Cha  proliferation  of  weapon  systems  is  so  great  that 
sunitlons  and  spare  parts  are  not  interchangeable.  In  consequence, 
according  to  General  Steinhoff,  outgoing  Chairman  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, NATO  looks  "partly  like  an  Army  museum." 

(C)  In  short,  the  whole  of  NATO's  defense  posture  ia  lees  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  One  cannot  simply  add  up  all  of  its  forces  and 
assusM  that  they  could  fight  as  a taiified  whole.  Moreover,  thio  eitu - 
atioA  went  to  be  getting  woree  rather  then  better,  at  the  NATO  alliee 
draw  farther  apart  rather  them  oloeer  together.  For  example,  twelve 
NATO  allies  era  developing  13  different  types  of  antitank  missiles  and 
studying  yet  sight  mors.  And  diffsrent  weapons  systems  spawn  differ* 
ent  doctrines,  perpetuate  the  requirement  for  purely  national  LOCs, 
rales  WRM  and  storage  costa,  and  unnecessarily  raise  the  price  of  mod- 
sralsation.  ASYG  Gardiner  Tucker  has  complained  about  the  progressive 
"de-standard  Iz at  Ion"  of  NATO  weaponry. 

■.  NATO'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  MEASURES 

(U)  Ms  do  not  moan  to  Imply  that  the  NATO  allies  have  ignored 
the  possibilities  of  ccllsctlve  defense.  On  the  contrary,  this  has 
been  an  oft-repeated  theme  since  NATO's  founding,  and  many  measures 
have  bean  tried  — soma  of  them  quits  successfully.  Rut  the  overall 
experience  has  been  a frustrating  and  even  bitter  one,  s brief  review 
of  which  might  be  instructive.  Indeed,  NATO  lo  not  going  to  get  very 
far  toward  rationalising  its  collective  defense  posture  unless  it 
realistically  faces  up  to  the  obstacles  that  have  frustrated  previous 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

(U)  The  concept  of  collective  NATO  defense  is  by  no  means  new. 
Indeed  It  was  a domlnmit  thane  when  MATO  was  founded  in  1949-1950, 
since  it  sppaared  that  only  via  collective  otasures  could  the  slowly 
recovering  Western  European  nations  meet  tbs  Soviet  threat  at  accept- 
able cost.  In  1950,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  called  for  "balanced 
collected  forces  in  the  progressive  buildup  of  the  defence  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Area,"  and  decided  that  an  integrated  force  should  be 

*(U)  USMATO  1731,  29  March  1974  (Confidential). 
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constituted  under  the  supreme  command  of  en  American  officer.  General 
Eisenhower  wee  appointed  the  firat  Supreme  Allied  Ccnnander  Europe 
(liACEUR),  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  have  authority  to  train 
the  national  unite  aaalgned  to  1.1s  coonand  and  to  organize  then  Into  an 
Integrated  force.  The  firat  Secretary  General.  Lord  I a nay,  saw  this  aa 
narking  a major  new  development  In  NATO's  thinking: 

The  idea  was  to  conceive  the  military  buildup  ao  that  all 
effort  be  directed  In  the  beet  possible  way  and  to  the  beat 
possible  place.  Duplication  and  overlapping  were  to  be 
avoided;  a government  should  not  be  wasting  Its  money  on 
building,  .nay,  ships  If  it  could  do  mors  Important  work, 
equally  useful  to  North  Atlantic  Defence,  in  some  other 
field.** 

(0)  The  first  major  step  was  to  set  up  a combined  Supreme  Head* 
quarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE)  In  1951.***  The  combined  NATO 
cosmmnd  structure  which  subsequently  emerged  is  the  chief  expression 
of  the  collective  defense  concept  (see  Chapter  VIZ),  lut  this  struc- 
ture has  turned  out  to  have  far  less  peacetime  authority  over  national 
forces  than  originally  envisaged,  and  what  It  had  has  gradually  eroded. 
Moreover,  aside  from  it,  little  that  la  truly  Integrated  has  emerged 
la  MATO. 

(U)  Perhaps  the  high  water  mark  of  attempted  Integration  was 
reached  In  1954  with  the  abortive  proposals  for  a European  Defense  Com- 
munity (EDO).  Advauied  as  the  best  way  to  permit  Carmen  rearmament 
while  protecting  the  rest  of  Europe  against  German  revancnlsm,  they 
called  for  a common  Prench/Gernan/Brltlsh/Penelux  European  Army,  inte- 
grated down  to  corps  or  division  level.  But  the  French,  who  Invented 
the  concept,  were  In  the  end  the  ones  who  buried  It. 

*(U)  Sixth  Netting  of  llorth  Atlantia  Comoil,  18  December  1950. 

**(U)  NATO,  The  First  Five  Tears,  Lord  Ismay,  p.  29. 

***(U)  Elsenhower  told  the  national  military  representatives  work- 
ing la  Paris  to  fora  SHAPE  that  "our  purpose  is  to  fora  here  at  SHAPE  a 
headquarters  to  enable  us  to  do  together  what  none  of  us  can  do  alone" 
(Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  Publication  #10-973,  p.  20). 
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(U)  AC  any  rata,  despite  numerous  proposals  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other advanced  over  the  years,  tl»  actual  examples  of  successful  jotnt 
NATO  programs  are  relatively  few.  The  moat  striking  Is  the  longstand- 
ing NATO  Infrastructure  Program,  to  which  since  1951  the  allies  hive 
contributed  over  $5  billion  as  a common  fund  for  joint  projects.  But 
even  this  is  shrinking  now  under  the  impact  of  inflation  (see  p.  210). 
It*  NATO  Maintemnce  A Supply  Agency  (NAMSA)  has  had  a modest  comnon 
procurement  role.  There  is  e NATO  Pipeline  System  controlling  about 
6300  miles  of  pipeline.  NATO's  Air  Defense  Ground  Environment  Frcgram 
(NADGE)  is  another  example  ot  common  production  loglstlce,  ae  is  the 
NATO  Integrated  Comunications  System  (NICS)  e high-level  network  pro- 
gram. There  have  also  been  several  cooperative  procurement  or  produc- 
tion consortia  — Hawk,  the  G-91,  the  F-104G  Sidewinder,  Bullpup, 
Atlantic,  Jaguar,  and  MRCA,  etc.,  not  to  mention  a series  of  coopera- 
tive RAD  efforts  on  a bilateral  or  wider  basis. 

(U)  A major  effort  vies  also  made  by  the  NATO  military  authori- 
ties to  promote  standardisation,  ea  vital  to  enabling  multinational 
forcee  to  operate  effectively  together.  SHAPE  actually  promulgated 
some  49  NATO  Basic  Military  Requirements  (NBMRs)  before  giving  up  in 
1965  because  "not  one  NBMR  had  resulted  in  the  common  production  of  an 
item  specifically  designed  to  meet  it."  True,  NATO  did  agree  on  a 
cnsmun  7.62mm  round  (which  the  U.S.  then  abandoned),  and  some  other 
smo  end  weaponry  (e.g.,  105mm  tank  ammo)  is  interchangeable.  But 
standardisation  is  more  the  exception  then  the  rule,  usually  occurring 
only  when  other  allies  bought  or  licensed  from  one  producer;  in  feet, 
destandardisttlon  seems  to  be  occurring  (see  pp.  244-250). 

(U)  Beginning  in  1969,  the  EUR0GR0UT  made  another  effort  to  de- 
velop collective  defense  measures.  Its  most  notable  accomplishment 
haa  been  e European  Defense  Improvement  Program,  really  e collection 
of  increases  in  national  prograas.  It  also  created  a number  of 

*(U)  See  Chapters  V,  p.  209,  and  VI,  pp.  244  and  246-249. 

**(U)  Geoffrey  Ashcroft,  Military  Logiatia  Systems  in  NATO: 

Part  II:  Military  Aspects , London,  IISS,  Adelphl  Paper  No.  68,  June 
1970,  p.  5. 
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subgroups  (EURoMED,  EITIOTRA’*!,  EURONAD,  EUROCON,  EURnt.ONOTJ  RM, , to  pro- 
mote joint  efforts  ou  a European  basis.  But  some  years  later  these  tan 
point  as  yet  to  little  concrete  reaelt  (see  Chapter  V). 

(U)  Nor  has  the  Conference  ot  National  Armaments  Directors  created 
by  NA1X)  In  1966  to  breathe  new  life  Into  Joint  production  and  equipment 
standardisation  *ccompllshed  much  to  date  (see  Chapfer  V|>,  Sort-over, 
looked  at  In  the  round,  the  above  cooperative  ei forts  are  very  small 
potatoes  cosipared  to  purely  national  programs.  Indeed,  It  Is  notable 
how  little  In  the  way  of  coaaonallty  or  joint  Institutions  NATO  has 
managed  to  generate  over  the  year  a.  Somehow  the  early  concept  of  col- 
lective defense  went  badly  off  the  track,  and  has  never  gotten  baca  on 
track  again. 

C.  NATIONALISM  AND  PAROCHIALISM  AS  OBSTACLES  TO  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE 

(U)  Why  Is  this  the  case,  after  sosm  25  years  of  NATO's  existence? 
The  reasons  are  many  and  varied,  bug  underlying  them  all  Is  that,  even 
In  times  of  crisis,  the  theoretical  advantages  of  collective  defense 
have  been  Insufficient  to  overcome  the  strong  centripetal  pull  of  na- 
tionalism, traditionalism,  and  straight  Institutional  inertia.  Ve 
assess  some  of  these  factors  below. 

1.  The  Dominance  of  National  over  Alliance  Cons lderst Ions 

(0)  The  sheer  fact  that  NATO  Is  an  alliance  of  sovereign  national 

states,  each  with  Its  own  perceived  disparate  Interests,  has  been  at 

bottom  the  chief  reason  why  the  whole  of  NATO's  defense  posture  Is  less 

than  the  sum  of  Its  parts.  The  concept  of  collective  defense  does  not 

really  dominate  the  planning  and  programming  of  NATO's  members.  Instead, 

parochial  national  considerations  do.  lalanced  national,  rather  than 

balanced  collective,  forces  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  In  every 

caso,  while  paying  lip  service  to  NATO,  its  members  tend  to  size  and 

configure  their  forces  as  much  on  the  basis  of  national  considerations 

* 

as  on  that  of  optimising  their  contributions  to  the  common  defense. 

*(U)  Only  the  FkC  fores  posture  seems  fully  configured  for  NATO 
defense  nlseions,  but  thie  le  understandable  since  the  FKC  forces  have 
no  other  defence  mission,  and  the  FKC  Is  in  the  forefront  a the  pre- 
eumed  key  battleground  In  any  major  NATO/VP  clash. 
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(U)  Th«  came  held*  true  of  national  tqu4wnt  procurement  and 
other  investment  program a.  Hera  too,  national  political  and  economic 
part lcular lam  have  tended  to  dominate.  Almoat  invariably,  individual 
alliaa  (the  U.S.  ircluded)  have  been  more  concerned  to  protect  their 
own  armament  a lnduatriea  and  balance  of  paymanta  than  to  maximize 
NATO-wide  military  benefice  or  save  on  collective  coata.  Even  on  com- 
mon procurement  programs,  the  deeire  for  all  participate  to  get  their 
ehare  of  the  pie  haa  led  to  coproduction  and  licencing  achemee  that 
eat  away  much  of  the  potential  coat  aavlnga  (aee  pp.  265-216). 

(U)  Thoee  are  aheer  facta  of  life  to  a great  extent,  and  our  d.t- 
aira  ia  lose  to  criticise  them  than  to  point  out  aome  of  their  conse- 
quences. However,  we  do  find  some  of  them  anachroniatic  in  the  context 
of  the  aeventlen.  For  example,  the  withdrawal  of  Britain,  France, 
lelgita,  Holland,  and  now  Portugal  from  the  vaat  bulk  of  their  former 
colonial  enpirea  haa  not  yet  been  fully  reflected  in  their  dofenae 
poet urea.  Granted  that  aome  of  them  still  have  non-NATO  commitments, 
the  lsaua  is  whether  ia  a period  of  severe  resource  constraints  they 
ah.  u.d  still  posture  so  many  forces  for  overseas  intervention  at  the 
expense  of  their  NATO  contributions. 

(U)  Paradoxically,  hcimvcr,  it  ia  the  United  Statea  that  haa 
boon  both  the  atrongaat  voice  for  oollaetiva  dafanaa  in  NATO  and  tha 
'jorat  offender  in  tat* is  of  " going  it  alone,"  The  U.S.  ia  cast  ia  the 
role  of  dominating  NATO,  yet  insisting  on  its  ova  freedom  of  action. 

One  natural  consequence  haa  been  that  the  U.S.  force  posture  displays 
far  more  of  a "go  it  alone"  syndroms  than  that  of  any  other  NATO  ally. 
Even  its  forces  in  Europe  (not  to  mention  lta  other  NATO-earmarked 
forces)  are  mere  self-contained,  the  argument  being  that  tha  U.S.  must 
structure  on  as  expeditionary  force  basis  to  project  its  military 
power  overseas  and  must  be  able  to  use  its  Europe-based  forces  for 
non-NATO  contingencies.**  And  ia  tha  case  of  defense  production,  the 

*(U)  UP  suggest  soma  tradeoffs  la  Chapter  II. 

**(S)  Tha  proviso  in  DOD's  FT  1976  Defense  Frograaming  and 
Planning  Guidance  (DPPG)  to  plan  on  tha  basis  that  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  are  there  to  meet  European  contingencies  (and  will  not  be 
redeployed  to  meet  other  contingencies)  is  a major  step  forward. 
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U.S.  want*  to  have  its  cake  and  ut  it  too.  Tt  follows  a policy  of 
military  self-sufficiency,  vhlla  wanting  NATO  to  standardise,  mostly 
on  U.S.  aquipmont. 

(U)  Admittedly,  tha  U.S.  facaa  fsr  mors  of  a genuine  dilemma 
than  any  other  NATO  ally  in  terse  of  posturing  for  NATO  aissione  ver- 
sus other  contingencies.  Aa  e superpower  it  must  play  a global  role. 
And  non-NATO  contingencies  seem  far  more  likely  :o  occur  than  a major 
NATO/WP  clash.  For  these  raaeons,  the  U.S.  must  maintain  general 
purpose  forces,  not  juat  configure  them  for  NATO-first  scenarios. 

■ut  tha  latter  scenarios  are  surely  tha  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  likely,  and  are  indeed  the  siting  case  that  primarily  determines 
the  scale  end  configuration  of  our  nonnuclear  forces.  Besides  which, 
we  seriously  question  whether  such  great  enphaais  on  general  purpose 
forces  is  really  as  cost-effective  as  often  thought.  Implicit  in 
much  of  the  analysis  that  follows  la  tha  concept  that  tailoring  a 
large  friction  of  our  force  posture  more  for  tha  NATO  mission  would 
(a)  free  substantial  resources  for  tradeoff;  (b)  materially  improve 
the  effectiveness  cf  our  NATO  contribution;  and  last  but  not  least  (c) 
actually  improve  our  capabilities  for  responding  to  other  contlngen- 
cies  as  well. 

2.  Tha  Nuclear  Syndroms 

(U)  Another  factor  tending  to  obscure  the  need  for  collective 
defease  measures  has  been  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  American 
nuclear  deterrent.  So  loug  as  U.S.  nuclear  superiority  provided  a sol 
id  deterrent  umbrella,  neither  the  U.S.  nor  its  allies  felt  compelled 
to  pay  undue  attention  to  the  needs  of  combining  for  conventional  de- 
fense. While  the  U.S.  hae  long  since  recognised  the  need  for  flexible 
response,  many  European  allies  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  only  a 

*(U)  We  have  in  mind  such  measures  as  faster  reinforcement  capa- 
bilities (chapters  II,  III,  and  IV),  a better  reserve  structure  (Chap- 
ter II),  and  the  economies  inherent  la  greater  dependence  on  allied 
support  (chapters  II,  III,  and  /),  standardisation  and  co-production 
(Ctapter  VI),  and  reallocation  of  naval  forces  from  sea-lanes  protec- 
tion to  force  projection  (Chapter  IV). 
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brief  conventional  pauso  bafora  going  nuclear  la  really  needed  to  de- 
ter* or  at  any  rate  they  uae  thla  aa  an  excuse  to  neglect  conventional 
options.  However*  they  too  are  gradually  coning  to  acknowledge  that 
the  advent  of  strategic  nuclear  parity*  plus  the  growth  in  Soviet 
theater  nuclear  capabilities*  cannot  help  but  erode  the  credibility 
of  too  exclusive  a reliance  on  nuclear  deterrence.  Thla  Is  already 
evident  In  the  FRC  stance*  though  the  British  and  French  (with  large 
sunk-costs  nuclear  forces)  are  the  nost  reluctant  to  aodlfy  their 
views.  This  la  by  no  neans  to  argue  that  they*  or  we*  should  prema- 
turely  abandon  nuclear  deterrence  (see  pp.  312-314)*  only  that  the  con- 
ventional coaponent  of  flexible  response  is  becoming  sore  Important 
than  at  any  previous  tins  In  the  history  of  the  alliance. 

3.  tack  of  Initiative  on  the  Fart  of  the  NATO  Authorities 

(0)  Nor  do  NATO's  political  and  nilitary  authorities  appear  to 
have  been  aggressive  enough  in  pressing  the  advantates  of  collective 
defense.  This  is  all  too  understandable*  since  the  way  NATO  is  eat 
up*  their  prlaary  institutional  loyalties  have  bean  to  their  nations. 
NATO  has  never  created  the  strong  Multinational  bureaucracy  increas- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  EEC*  partly  because  (at  the  wish  of  the 
Europeans)  Americans  have  tended  to  dominate  it.  At  any  rate  the 
national  defense  ministries  and  services  have  always  bean  dominant. 

(1)  Also  aerlously  lacking  has  been  adequate  NATO  machinery  for 
developing  tough  priorities  and  pointing  up  any  differences  between 
these  priorities  and  national  programs.  Thus*  despite  the  NATO  force 
planning  cycle*  NATO  fores  improvement  has  been  a diffure  lncrerental 
process  without  dear  priority  guidance  that  would  put  tbs  necessary 
esphasls  on  first  things  first.  Even  the  AD-70  exercise  lacked  clear 
operative  priorities  in  this  sense.  Of  course*  this  pertly  reflects 
the  diverged  allied  views  on  what  the  MC  14/3  strategy  really  neans. 
But  whatever  the  reasons*  tbs  lack  uf  an  authoritative  NATO-developed 
road  nap  has  inhibited  NATO  from  malting  optimum  use  of  its  money  and 
manpower  inputs  and  has  made  it  easier  for  nations  to  follow  divergent 
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paths  Influenced  lore  by  national  doctrine  rnd  parochlallua  than  by 
the  needs  of  the  common  defense. 

(S)  In  feet,  we  would  argue  that  ehe  present  systee  under  which 
the  NATO  military  authorities  generate  biennial  force  proposals,  all 
stated  as  hawing  first  or  second  priority,  la  actually  counterpro- 
ductive, since  to  correct  all  the  detailed  Hat  of  deficiencies  cited 
invariably  costs  far  nore  than  the  allies  are  willing  to  spend.  For 
exaaple,  of  over  TOO  force  proposals  subeittad  by  the  MNCs  for 
1973-197*  sod  SI  >jscd  by  the  MC  with  little  change,  over  half  were 
listed  as  first  priority  — a situation  that  leads  to  loss  of  focus 
on  ths  critical  deficiencies,  rather  than  the  reverse.  This  is  one 
am] or  reason  why  NATO  hsa  never  optimised  its  defense  posture  to  meet 
what  it  claims  to  regard  as  the  most  sarioua  thraat  — an  air  and 
armored  UP  blitskrieg  in  the  Center  legion. 

(U)  The  lack  of  clout  and  initiative  of  the  NATO  authorities  has 
also  prolonged  the  life  of  such  pernicious  doctrines  as  that  of  logis- 
tics being  "a  national  responsibility,"  the  fatal  flaws  in  whlcu  they 
have  been  all  coo  slow  to  spell  out.  While  they  have  been  much  more 
aggressive  la  pressing  for  standardisation  across  the  board,  the  known 
difficulties  of  achieving  this  nirvana  make  one  suspect  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  past  "blue  sky"  force  requirements,  they  are  using  the  need  for 
standardisation  as  an  excuse  not  to  press  harder  on  such  lesser  and 
■ore  realisable  goals  as  eo^atibillty  and  interoperability  (see 
Chapter  VI). 

4.  These  Problems  Have  Long  Been  Recognised 

(U)  Of  course,  all  these  problems  have  long  since  been  recognized 
— and  regularly  deplored.  NATO's  literature  is  full  of  such  hortatory 
injunctions  as  that  of  tha  assembled  ministers  in  their  June  1970  NAC 
Sessions 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the 

exchange  of  information  on  defence  equipment,  it  has  proved 

*(U)  See  Chapter  V,  pp.  208-209. 
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possible  Co  establish  relatively  few  firm  NATO  projects  for 
cooperative  development  and  production  of  equlpaent.  They 
recoonlced  Chat  sore  political  support  would  be  necessary 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  greater  cooperation.  They 
agreed  to  the  need  for  a more  positive  approach  In  order  to 
achieve  the  financial  and  operational  benefits  of  aore  wide- 
spread adoption  of  Jointly  developed  end  produced  equipment.* 


When  General  Stelnhoff,  the  last  chairman  of  the  MC,  warned  the  DPC 
that  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  alliance  would  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  AD-70  program,  he  too  pointed  oiat  that: 


The  problem  is  co^ounded  by  the  fact  that.  In  some  ways,  we 
are  not  making  the  beat  use  of  our  available  resources.  This 
raises  two  main  Issues  of  Interdependence;  the  first  is,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit,  probably  not  capable  of  early 
realisation  In  other  than  specialised  areas;  and  this  is  the 
Idea  of  rationalisation  of  forces  between  nations.  By  that  1 
mean  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  there  must  be  seme 
mors  rational  allocation  of  defence  tasks  as  between  the  vari- 
ous nations. 

The  other,  of  course.  Is  the  whole  area  of  standardisa- 
tion — and  this  brings  ns  to  my  second  main  point.  I use  the 
word  standardisation  to  embrace  the  whole  gamut  of  equipment 
collaboration,  from  Research  and  Development  to  production: 
and  covering  a number  of  different  options  from  complete  identi- 
ty to  nsru  compatibility.  Crsat  efforts  have  base  made  In  tha 
past;  but  X think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  much  more  could 
have  bee.i  achieved  In  terms  of  collaborated  hardware.** 


(U)  Or,  as  Senator  Nunn  noted  la  a recent  report  on  the  conven- 
tional balance:  "Overall,  we  have  a strong  deterrent  In  Europe,  but  a 

poor  defensa  posture  If  deterrence  falls.  Our  goal  should  be  to 
strengthen  our  defense  capabilities  without  weakening  our  deterrent." 
He  listed  several  reasons  why,  despite  roughly  equal  resources,  NATO's 
defense  posture  is  somewhat  Inferior,  e.g.,  "tha  diversity  and  differ- 
ences of  equipment  and  operations  among  NATO  forces  wssksns  their 

(0)  Eacerpt  from  "NATO  Final  CommunlquAs,  1949-1970,"  p.  233, 

para.  19. 

**<U)  Verbatim  Record  of  Hay  1972  DPC  Ministerial  Nesting,  p.  3 
(Secret). 

***(U)  Report  of  Senator  San  Sunn  to  Senate  Comittee  on  Armed 
Servioee,  ?3rd  Congreee,  2d  Seeeion , 2 April  1C74  on  "Policy,  Troc-ps, 
and  the  NATO  Alliance,"  p.  6. 
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overall  power  end  ability  to  work  together*"  and  "tne  failure  of  the 
alliance  to  t.ocrdlnate  eupport  and  loglatlca  leads  to  a wasting  of 
NATO  resource  nud  a weakening  of  conventional  capability. 

(U)  But  give.*  NATO's  spotty  past  record*  what  hope  can  there  be 
that  the  alliance  can  now  surmount  the  deep-seated  obstacles  to  more 
efficient  collective  defense  that  It  has  failed  to  overcome  over  the 
last  25  years?  Thera  la  no  easy  anewer.  There  la*  however,  both  a 
threat  and  an  opportunity  which  nay  prove  the  needed  catalyst.  !t  la 
the  growing  defense  resource  bind.  This  Beans  In  slapleat  terms  that 
either  NATO  must  find  a more  eoet^ffcctlve  defense  posture  or  the 
viability  of  the  alliance  may  be  compromised. 

D.  RATIONALIZATION  AS  THE  ANSWER  TO  NATO'S  RESOURCE  DILEMMA 

(U)  Thus  rationalization  is  an  approach  whose  time  has  come. 

The  advent  of  nuclear  parity,  the  stabilising  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance,  and  prospective  multilateral  (and/or  unilateral)  force  cuts 
all  dictate  a costly  revamping  of  NATO's  posture.  Moreover,  if  NATO* 
despite  Its  enormous  resource  Investment*  probably  cannot  even  defend 
Itself  affectively  as  a collection  of  separate  national  forces  without 
the  Joint  logistics,  joint  coanunlcatlons  and  cospatlblllty  to  deploy 
flexibly,  than  something  must  ba  dons.  But  eonectlng  NATO's  deficien- 
cies and  modernising  its  forces  In  tha  traditional  manner  would  surely 
Involve  enormous  defense  budget  Increases,  which  *ars  simply  not  In 
sight.  So  how  do  we  resolve  the  looming  dllemu  created  by  these 
pressing  NATO  needs  versus  the  increasingly  binding  constraint*  *n  de- 
fense resource  availabilities  discussed  at  the  outsat  of  this  paper? 

(U)  Ha  are  convinced  that  large-scale  rationalisation  could  pro- 
vide the  means  to  achieve  the  necessary  defense/deterrent  posture  while 
still  living  within  severe  resource  constraints.  Indeed,  rationalisa- 
tion of  NATO's  posture  to  put  flrat  things  first  and  exploit  the  cost- 
eavlng  potential  of  a more  collective  defense  may  be  the  only  viable 
answer.  It  nay  ba  the  only  way  to  free  sufficient  resources  for  essen- 
tial modernisation  to  maintain  deterrent  credibility  vis-2 -vis  the 
modernisation  of  the  UP.  Its  potential  la  the  subject  of  our  study. 

*<0)  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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(U)  Ration* Illation  would  also  aarva  two  other  important  pu.- 
poses.  First,  it  may  b«  indiapanaabla  to  allowing  NATO  to  abaorb 
mutual  or  unilateral  forca  reductlona  with  minimum  damage  to  lta 
raaldual  poature.  Thia  waa  the  theaa  of  our  laat  report.  Second, 
the  balance-of-payments  problema  crrated  by  the  rise  in  raw  autetlala 
prices,  e aped  ally  oil,  may  again  raia*  the  painful  jid  divisive  issue 
of  compensating  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  for  any  balance-of-payments  deficits 
on  military  account.  If  mo,  rationalisation  offers  ways  of  reducing 
U.S./U.K.  balance-of-paymente  cotta  without  neresiariiy  raising  allied 
costs,  especially  if  mobilised*  allied  civil  aasets  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  esisting  support  fortes. 

♦ 

1.  Rationalisation  Should  iw  Iroadlv  and  Tlasiblv  Defined 

(U)  Rut  whet  is  rationalisation  anyway?  As  developed  in  this 
report.  It  is  a concept,  and  a technique,  and  a program.  Conceptually, 
it  is  worth  defining  an  broadly  as  possible  to  permit  including  under 
its  rubric  any  sensible  (or  rational)  approach  to  achieving  greater  over- 
all effectiveness  at  no  greater  (or  less)  overall  cost.  In  its  pioneer- 
ing study  OSD/PAAE  defined  it  asi 

Any  action  that  makes  a more  efficient  use  of  the  defense 
resources  of  the  NATO  nations,  including  greater  coopera- 
tion, consolidation,  epee ialisat ion  and  reassignment  oi 
national  defense  resources  to  higher  priority  NATO  needs, 
without  changing  the  tote.'  defense  funding  if  the  member 
states.** 

Secretary  Schleslnger  aptly  defined  it  as  "slnply  producing  more  defense 

„ee* 

capability  with  given  resources.  In  effect  rationalisation  is  seek- 
ing the  best  means  of  cutting  the  coat  to  fit  the  cloth. 

*(U)  Rand  R-1231,  op.  cit. 

**(U)  MATO  Fationaliuation  Potential,  OSD/?A*E,  31  May  19/4  (Secret). 
The  authors  participated  in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 

***(0)  SecDsf  Statement  to  June  1974  DPC,  pars.  15  (Sacral). 
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(U)  Viewed  In  this  way,  rationalisation  flexibly  encompasses 
but  it  net  confined  to  ~ such  subsidiary  concerts  as  standardization, 
spec  is  lit  at  Ion,  harmonisation,  compatibility,  and  .'.r.teropr  rabtliry. 

It  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  too  narrow  a definition,  which  can  ot  seen  in 
the  many  allied  reservations  about  the  Uutcn  concept  of  wpeclallzatlon. 
The  Dut.'h  proposals  for  specialisation  (see  pp.  21-24)  have  been  inter- 
preted by  other  allies  as  a means  of  evading  defense  cosnitments,  or 
even  as  a Dutch  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  nuclear  business.  These  res- 
ervations, though  vigorously  denied  by  the  Dutch,  have  cast  a pall  on 
the  Dutch  initiative.  Ve  think  NATO  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  by  tend- 
ing to  regard  rationalisation  aa  meaning  primarily  r.peciallsatlon  by 
one  country  or  one  service  in  providing  certain  functions  ro  other 
allies.  Sinilarly  ve  feel  that  by  beconing  hooked  too  early  on  stan- 
dardisation — probably  the  hardest  of  all  to  achieve  — NATO  has 
tended  to  neglect  easier  roads  ouch  as  harmonisation,  compatibility, 
and  interoperability,  which  would  in  themselves  have  Isd  Inexorably 
ts  greater  standardisation  in  the  end  (see  Chapter  VI). 

(0)  The  rationalisation  concept  also  can  srxoapass  measures  under- 
taken on  a NATO-wide,  multicountry,  bilateral,  or  even  purely  national 
basis,  such  as  getting  more  for  the  money  from  existing  national  forces. 
The  FKC  force  restructuring  program  (sea  pp.  22-23)  is  a major  case  in 
point.  Indeed,  one  srjor  virtue  of  rationalisation  is  that  — unlike 
standardisation  or  otiiar  multinational  measures  — much  of  it  can  be 
undertaken  by  individual  allies,  thus  avoiding  the  painful  obstacles 
MATO  has  confronted  in  multinational  programs. 

(U)  Nor  need  rat  lc  nal  last  ion  be  confined  to  equipping  and  con- 
figuring forces,  or  construction  and  logistic  programs.  It  can  also 
cover  planning,  doctrine,  tactics,  and  above  all  setting  rational  priori- 
ties. And  it  encompasses  institutional  changes  in  NATO's  structure  to 
organise  collective  defense  msre  sensibly  (ess  Chapter  VII). 

(U)  In  s«mi,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  rationalisation 
concept  is  its  flexibility*  It  can  encompass  the  whole  range  of  mea- 
sures NATO  might  take  to  generate  an  optimum  defense  posture  at  accept- 
able cost.  Thus,  us  atrongly  urge  that  NATO  adopt  a broad  conception 
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of  rationalisation  to  peir,it  exploring  the  wide  at  possible  r<mje  of 
sensible  defense  measures,  The  dangers  in  defining  it  too  narrowly 
ara  aaply  evident  and  would  lead  to  neglecting  productive  avenues  of 
approach. 

2.  The  MATO  Allies  Are  Already  Interdependent  Anyway.  So  Why  Wot  Take 
the  Kent  Step? 

(U)  We  are  constantly  surprised  that  the  NATO  allies  seta  to  taka 
so  little  cognisance  of  the  obvious  fact  that,  for  tha  aost  part,  they 
are  already  highly  dependant  on  each  other  for  any  affective  defense 
against  tha  threat  against  which  aoat  of  thaa  posture.  Indeed,  this  la 
why  MATO  was  created  in  tha  first  place,  though  It  has  never  carried 
tha  logic  of  collective  defense  vary  far.  True,  the  European  allies 
have  long  since  recognised  their  dependence  or  O.S.  nuclear  power,  and 
planned  accordingly. 

(8)  But  tha  fact  of  tha  setter  is  that  all  allies  (the  U.S.  in- 
eluded)  are  also  dependent  on  each  other  for  conventional  defense  as 
well.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  single  European  ally  could  defend 
Itself  against  UP  attack  without  nasalve  help  fron  its  allies.  Nor 
could  tha  U.S.  defend  Western  Europe  unilaterally,  and  its  loss  would  be 
a crippling  blow.  This  is  why  Secretary  Sehlealnger  aays  thatt  "Ration- 
alisation will  acknowledge,  nore  thaa  create,  laterdependenc*."  Tha 
latter  la  a fact  of  llfo.  lut  failure  to  acknowledge  it  aoro  fully  nay 
well  condemt  NATO  to  increasing  lapotencs  at  a tins  of  savors  resource 
constraints. 

3.  On  the  Other  Head.  Rationalisation  Does  Mot  Necessarily  Mean 
Integration 

(U)  While  the  logic  of  interdependence  clearly  suggests  a truly 
integrated  conson  defence  posture  as  the  tilt  lasts  solution,  the  politi- 
cal obstacles  sake  this  acadenlc  in  tha  ns  in.  The  strength  of  European 

*(U)  S?cDef  Statement  to  June  1974  DPC,  para.  19  (Secret). 
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nationalise  hImi  revival  of  acheaes  Ilka  tha  Q)C  politically  unrealis- 
tic at  this  tlaa.  It  la  equally  hard  to  envisage  tha  U.S.  and  Canada 
subverting  thslr  independent  defense  establlsharnts  In  a NATO  entity. 

A virtue  of  rationalisation  la  that  it  does  not  call  for  tha  politically 
unachievable  but  la  sera  a halfway  housa.  While  aoae  greater  Integra- 
tion e.  be  not  only  allltarlly  desirable  but  politically  feaalble 
(e.g. , a covaon  air  defense  warning  and  control  systea  — see  Chapter 
lilt  or  a cooaon  ACCENT  IOC  — see  Chapter  V),  rationalisation  In  gen- 
eral would  envisage  aoatly  aora  aodest  stupe,  often  on  a purely  national 
basis.  Experience  suggests  that  NATO  auat  learn  to  crawl  before  It 
learns  to  walk. 

A.  Nor  Dose  Eat  Iona  Hast  Ion  Have  to  Be  NATO-Wide 

(U)  Our  view  of  rational  last  ion  as  a flexible  inatruaent  also 
avoids  such  Issues  as  Atlantlc-vsrsua-Europaan  approaches,  the  center 
versus  ths  flanks,  or  the  oh it  mieh  attitudes  of  allies  Ilka  France  or 
currently  Greece.  For  exaaple,  where  a EUROGROUP  approach  aeeaa  aore 
likely  to  bn  productive  than  operating  through  tha  NATO  each lnary,  the 
forasr  should  ba  pursued.  As  we  understand  it,  this  is  0.8.  policy 
(though  wa  sonatinas  wonder).  Slallarly,  wa  think  that  aany  rational- 
ising aaasures  can  be  sere  profitably  confined  initially  to  the  Center 
Region  (on  which  our  study  concentrates),  rather  than  expanded  to  en- 
coapass  tha  often  quite  different  problaae  of  the  flanks.  In  yet  other 
cases,  two  or  three  countries  or  services  night  profitably  get  together 
(as  in  various  production  consortia). 

(U)  To  take  another  exaaple,  tha  rationalisation  concept  alght 
usefully  be  eaployed  to  btlng  France  closer  to  the  alliance  again  In 
those  lnforaal  ways  that  probably  represent  the  lialts  of  the  possible. 
We  understand  the  arguments  for  asking  Franca  pay  a price  for  its  with- 
drawal, lest  others  follow  her  axaaple.  But  it  is  equally  plain  that 
France's  contribution  is  highly  relevant  to  ulnlalslng  the  costs  of 
effective  coaaxra  defense.  Soashow  this  dileaa  aust  be  resolved,  and 
we  suggest  various  aaasures  In  Chapter  VIZI. 
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S,  L**t  but  Wot  Lwt,  tin  Nvc eawary  >f<outcea  Are  Available  If  NATO 
Only  l'*e*  Thy  Wisely 

(U)  If  dtltait  budgets  In  real  terns  teas  In  no  greater  than  at 
preamt,  or  even  dtcrtmt,  could  NATO  nonetheless  free  enough  resource* 
out  of  lta  own  hid*  both  to  raaedy  praaent  deficiencies  and  peralt  adi* 
quote  aodernlsatlon?  This  la  a crucial  question,  to  which  tharo  ara  no 
easy  anawara.  Obviously,  i-uch  would  dapand  on  tha  extent  of  any  cuta 
and  on  tha  degree  uf  rat lonallaatlon  that  proved  faaal' ’a  in  practlca. 

(S)  lut  aa  wa  atraaaad  earlier,  NATO1 a dafanaa  outlaya  ara  cjeuls- 
elvaly  lapressive,  and  llkaly  to  ranaln  ao  avan  aftar  cuta.  Aftar  all, 
CFF  budgets  totalled  over  553  billion  in  1974  (Including  only  that  por- 
tion of  tha  U.S.  budget  — $lt  billion  — for  NATO-coaaitted  force*). 

In  a preliminary  atudy  that  lookad  only  at  a nodaat  nuabar  of  apaclflc 
rationalisation  opt  Iona,  03D/PA6E  aatlaatad  that  aona  $3.6  billion 
could  be  aavad  and  ahlfted  into  priority  laprovaaenta  in  tha  Canter 
Region  alone. 

(U)  Though  objections  ara  raiaad  that  aany  tradeofta  would  entail 
giving  up  aaaata  that  already  repreaent  aunk  coata,  a.g.t  naval  vasaala, 
tha  point  la  that  thaaa  are  aunk  coata.  So  why  keep  throwing  good  aoney 
aftar  bad?  Moreover,  tha  great  bulk  of  all  allied  dafanaa  budgata  goea 
not  for  inveatnent  or  equipment,  but  for  nanpower  (aoaa  56  percent  of 
our  DOD  budget  and  67  percent  of  tha  Aray's)  plua  06M.  Thaaa  outlaya 
ora  largely  fungible,  and  ara  where  tha  greateat  reaouree  ahlfta  are 
poaalble. 

(U)  Another  way  of  aaeesalng  tha  resourcea  available  for  ration- 
alisation la  to  coapara  NATO  committed  varaua  national  forces.  Every 
ally  (aven  the  FRG  with  lta  border  police)  aaintaln*  alsabla  national 
forcea  often  of  aarginal  utility.  Revaaplng  aany  of  thaaa  to  aaalst  in 
NATO  dafanaa  could  do  auch  to  overcome  MATO' a deficiencies  at  low  cost. 

(U)  NATO's  14  separata  national  overheads,  in  aost  cases  for  three 
or  even  four  separata  national  services,  ara  another  source  of  coat 
savings.  So  too  are  all  tha  separata  training  bases.  Outdated  force 

*(U)  NATO  Rational  ination  Potential , op.  dt.  (Secret). 
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structures  thst  u^e  scares  active  aanpewsr  wauls  fully  offer  yet  other 
opportunities  for  savings.  Cven  tha  cuaulatlvs  existing  costs  of  all 
the  as  national  outlays  have  never  yet  been  calculated.  Hence  a useful 
first  step  for  NATO  would  be  alaply  to  aeaeable  these  figures.  We 
think  they  would  be  revealing. 

(U)  Lastly,  ilia  probable  costs  to  NATO  of  failure  to  rationalise 
era  suggestive  of  what  sight  ba  accoapliahed.  Callaghan  estimates, 
admittedly  crudely,  that  NATO  Is  vesting  over  ill  billion  par  annua 

by  falling  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  cosaon  PAD,  joint  procureaent, 

a 

aad  coaaon  support.  Vs  Cltsd  on  p.  5,  General  Goodpaster's  estimate 
to  ths  CNAD  that  "we  ora  losing  at  least  30  psreent  and  In  sons  areas 
SO  percent  of  our  capability  due  to  lack  of  standardisation." 

(U)  All  in  all,  it  la  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  enormous 
possibilities  are  opened  up  by  rationalisation  — if  NATO  has  tha  will 
to  bita  tha  bullet  — without  substantial  added  budget  coats.  Tha 
choices  involved  in  resource  transfers  would  ba  painful  and  certain 
calculatad  risks  would  ba  involved.  Cut  tha  real  issue  is  whether  NATO 
caa  afford  not  to  bite  these  bullets.  Is  there  any  other  viable  alter* 
native  if  NATO  wants  to  preserve  a credible  defense 7 

1.  NATO  NATIONALIZATION  ALREADY  HAS  ITS  SECOND  WIND 

(U)  As  aentloned  earlier,  we  are  not  suggesting  anything  particu* 
larly  now.  One  fora  or  another  of  what  aight  be  terasd  rationalising 
aaesures  have  been  a recurrent  feature  of  the  NATO  scene.  But  several 
recant  developaants  eabolden  us  to  think  that  it  is  becoming  a aajor 
concern:  (1)  the  1975*1980  FUG  force-restructuring  program;  (2)  the 
Dutch  specialisation  initiative;  (3)  V.S.  urging  of  rationalisation  as 
well,  aad  such  U.S.  measures  as  tha  Nunn  Amend  want  conversions  to  teeth 
from  tall;  (4)  tha  creation  of  Allied  Air  Force  Central  Europe  (AAFCE) 
as  a major  step  toward  rationalising  the  Center  Region  air  posture;  (5) 
ths  rationalisation  studies  being  undertaken  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Executive  Working  Group  (EWG)  of  the  DRC  in  Brussels;  and  (6)  the  recent 

*(U)  Callaghan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-38.  He  regards  his  estimate  as 
conservative  aad  probably  grossly  undarstatod. 
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British  detents  review,  which  largely  resulted  In  cutting  forces  de- 
voted to  other  missions  in  order  to  maintain  sn  effective  U.K.  contri- 
bution to  the  NATO  Center  Region. 

1,  The  FRC  Force-Restructuring  Exercise 

(U)  In  our  view  this  is  perhaps  the  aost  striking  new  development 
in  NATO  over  the  last  several  years.  It  is  a returnable  example  of  far- 
sighted rat  ions  l list  ion  on  s purely  national  basis.  The  genesis  of  this 
program  lay  in  the  FRG's  realisation  of  precisely  the  dilemma  have 
cited  as  confronting  all  of  NATO  — that  rising  manpower  sad  operating 
costs  wars  progressively  eating  up  its  defense  budget,  leaving  less  and 
less  for  essential  investment  and  modernisation.  The  FRG's  solution 
was  to  convene  a high-level  blue-ribbon  panel,  which  concluded  in  1972 
that,  given  rising  equipment  and  manpower  costs,  only  by  restructuring 
tha  Bundsewehr  could  the  felt  need  to  allocate  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  defense  budget  for  modernisation  be  reconciled  with  maintenance  of 
the  FRG's  cosmltnents  to  NATO.  The  solution  proposed  was  to  save  30,000 
active  manpower  spaces  by  putting  12  of  the  lundeswehr'a  36  proposed 
brigades  on  cadre  status,  to  be  flashed  out  rapidly  when  needed  from  a 
new  30,000-nan  special  rvady  reserve  of  recant  conscripts. 

(S)  However,  the  FRG  Ministry  of  Defense  (MOD),  having  decided 
that  keeping  all  36  brigades  active  was  vital,  came  up  with  an  even 
better  alternative.  It  did  so  by  pruning  the  active  army  (and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  air  force  and  navy)  of  all  personnel  not  deemed  essen- 
tial on  M-Day.  a solution  that  still  permits  converting  30,000  active 
personnel  into  the  new  reserve.  Going  a big  step  further,  the  MOD  is 
also  restructuring  the  Bundeswehr  between  now  and  1990  to  optimise  it 
for  halting  an  armor-heavy  UP  blltskrleg.  Most  unit  strengths  are  being 
streamlined,  more  units  are  being  created,  and  armor  and  AT  weapons  will 
be  sharply  increased  (see  Chapter  IX).  This  FRC  program  is  such  a 
notable  example  of  what  can  be  done  while  holding  down  costs  as  to  be  in 
general  a valid  model  for  other  NATO  allies.  We  use  It  as  such  in  sub- 
sequent chapters. 

*(U)  The  Force  Structure  in  the  FRG,  Analysis  and  Options, 
19?2mJ9*3,  Report  of  the  Fotce  Structure  Coalssion  of  the  EUG,  Bonn, 
1972,  pp.  26-32. 
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r . Th«  Dutch  Spe<  lal  l«at  Ion  Initiative 

(S)  In  Jun*  1973  the  aew  Dutch  gnvernaent  and*  an  Imaginative  pro- 
posal that  NATO  ayateaatlcally  study  how  to  achlcva  greater  defense 
efficiency  via  greater  specialisation  aaong  Center  Region  allies.  In 
thalr  view,  the  aaallar  alllee  in  particular  oould  not  be  expected  to 
Maintain  balanced  forces*  especially  at  rising  costa*  though  they  have 
doggedly  Insisted  thet  their  goal  la  not  to  redure  contributions  to 
NATO.  The  resulting  preliainary  study  of  the  possibilities  of  special- 
isation laid  on  by  the  DPC  wee  not  very  productive*  but  the  Dutch  have 
continued  to  press  the  need  for  More  rational  use  of  NATO'e  collective 
defense  outlays  via  specialisation,  etc.*  along  lines  slnllar  to  tho*e 
we  argue  in  this  report.  For  exaaple*  at  the  June  1974  DPC*  Defense 
Minister  Vredellng  argued  that  "specialisation  of  tasks  and  standardisa- 
tion of  egulpnent"  are  essential  to  "More  effective  use  of  United  avail- 
able resources."  Unfortunately*  the  restructuring  prograa  proposed  by 
the  Dutch  for  their  own  national  forces  is  f«*  less  acceptable  to  NATO 
than  that  of  the  FUG.  It  contains  serious  flaws.  In  particular,  It 
would  reduce  the  ready  contribution  of  the  I Netherlands  Corps  to  the 
NATO  ahleld  below  acceptable  Units.  Other  allies  have  also  seen  In  the 
Dutch  proposals  an  effort  to  shift  sons  defense  burdens  to  other  allies, 
•ut  however  unsatisfactory  the  specifics*  la  principle  the  Dutch  Initia- 
tive points  In  precisely  the  direction  NATO  as  a whole  will  have  to  take. 

3.  U.S.  Rationalisation  Initiatives 

(S)  Third  aaong  encouraging  recent  developaents*  the  U.S.  not  only 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Dutch  Initiative  but  urged  expanding  it  to 
cover  broad-scale  rational  last  Ion  of  NATO's  force  posture  as  well. 
Secretary  Schleelnger  vigorously  advocated  rationalising  Measures  In  his 
June  1974  DPC  statenent,  as  having  potentially  "a  asjor  payoff."***  The 
U.S.  has  lad  la  proposing  actual  rationalisation  and  specialisation  (R/S) 
options*  and  la  suggesting  a matrix  approach  to  show  tha  cuaulstlve  costs 

*(C)  See*  tor  axaaple*  USNATO  3029,  23  June  1973  (Confidential), 
which  gives  the  Duteh  proposal*  and  USSATO  3416 , 13  July  1973  (Secret) . 

**(U)  The  Dutch  had  Included  "rationalisation"  in  their  original 
proposals,  but  their  operative  focus  seened  to  be  Mostly  on  specialisation. 

***(U)  DPC-VR(74)U,  Addend um.  p.  13  (Secret). 
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and  savings  to  sach  ally  Iron  all  Masuria  proposal  (sss  p.  30).*  Tha 
uni  qua  aarlt  of  this  aatrlx  is  that  It  provides  a basis  for  balancing 
bur  dans  on  an  ovsrall  rathar  than  optlon-by-optlon  basis*  thus  facili- 
tating equitable  sharing  of  any  burdans.  Wa  think  it  will  prova  invalu- 
abla  to  this  and. 

(U)  Tha  Nunn  Aaendaent  aandate  to  000  to  althar  withdraw  18,000 
U.S.  troops  from  Europa  by  and-PY  1976  or  convart  up  to  18,000  spaces 
froa  support  to  coabat  also  ranks  as  a major  rationalisation  Masura, 
again  on  a national  basis.  Tha  U.S.  plana  ehiafly  to  add  two  brigadaa 
to  USAREITR.  to  incrsasa  tha  paac  atlas  strength  of  othsr  a ray  coabat 
units,  and  to  add  furthsr  coabut  aircraft.  This  convtrsion  to  taath 
Inst  sad  of  c..il  will  visibly  Inc  rasas  tha  Cantar  Region  datarrant  and 
initial  coabat  strength. 

4.  The  NATO  EVG  Stud  lee  on  nationalisation 

(U)  Primarily  as  a raault  of  tha  Dutch  and  U.E.  Initiatives, 
rationalisation  and  specialization  have  at  least  bean  foraally  launched 
ao  a Joint  KAT0  endeavor.  In  Deceabor  1973  the  DfC  laid  on  a sariaa  of 
studies  istder  the  aegla  of  its  Executive  Working  Croup.  Othsr  allies 
have  also  aade  suggestions  and  studios  are  under  way  by  a sariaa  of 
EUG-aponsored  working  groups,  though  to  data  no  concrete  decisions  have 
bean  taken.  After  rationalisation  was  again  blessed  by  tho  DPC  in 
Decoaber  1974,  the  ZWC  has  sensibly  decided  to  focus  first  on  such  loss 
controversial  areas  as  training,  cowunlcations,  and  logistics. 

3.  nationalisation  of  tho  Cantar  Easton  Air  Posture 

(S)  A fifth  aajor  encouraging  dovolopaeat  is  the  NATO  prograa, 
spurred  by  tha  U.S.,  to  revaap  tha  Cantar  Region's  tactical  air  posture 
so  that  it  ran  fully  exploit  tha  inherent  flexibility  of  air  power 
against  a VP  blitzkrieg.  It  entails  welding  the  six  Center  Region  na- 
tional air  forces  Into  a single  air  instrument  responsive  to  a new 

*(U)  Tha  first  natrlx  and  set  of  preliainsry  illustrative  options 
woo  presented  to  the  EVG  in  March  1974.  A revised  and  expanded  version 
entitled  NATO  Rationalization  Potential  was  submitted  in  July  1974. 
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centralised  headquarters  Allied  Air  Forcea  Central  keglon  (AAFCS), 
capable  of  deploying  national  air  contributions  wherever  aoet  needed 
along  the  entire  central  front.  We  dlicuss  this  further  In  Chapter  III, 
and  Mrely  point  to  It  hare  as  a major  step  toward  more  rational  utili- 
sation of  Center  Region  air  power.  In  fact,  NATO's  air  forces  have  far 
outstripped  ita  ground  and  naval  forces  In  moving  toward  rationalisation. 

F.  SUB  Si  ACTIVE  CUIDFLIXES  FOR  RATIONALIZATION 

(U)  In  this  section  we  attempt  to  develop  some  general  principles 
for  esploltlng  the  full  potential  of  rationalisation.  They  are  naturally 
quite  tentative  and  by  no  Mans  complete.  We  discuss  them  here  only  In 
general  terM  and  deal  with  more  specific  applications  In  subsequent 
chapters.  We  are  under  no  Illusions  that  the  14  NATO  allies  could  reach 
e irly  political  agrejaent  on  cry  such  far-reaching  sat  of  guidelines. 
Nonetheless  we  are  convinced  that.  Implicitly  or  explicitly.  NATO  will 
have  to  anve  In  these  directions  if  it  Is  to  do  more  with  less. 

(0)  1.  SATO  m«st  frankly  acknowledge  that  it  eonfronte  a growing 

re  a ounce  bind  ant  concentrate  on  first  things  first.  While  It  Is  always 
tempting  to  exhort  laggard  allies  to  Increase  defense  spending,  and 
while  formulas  proposing  that  a fixed  level  of  CNF  be  devoted  to  defense 
help  serve  this  purpose,  realistic  NATO  planning  snist  be  at  loast  tacitly 
based  on  the  assumption  that  real  resource  Inputs  will  probably  decline 
while  manpower  and  modernisation  costs  will  continue  to  rise  (see  pp.  1-3). 
Only  If  NATO  faces  up  squarely  to  this  prospect  will  priorities  be 
tightened  and  the  best  use  be  made  of  the  Impressive  resources  that  would 
still  be  available. 

(U)  2.  SATO  met  reach  better  agreement  on  what  posture  ite  strat- 

egy impliee.  It  has  the  basis  for  a comun  strategy  — and  a good  one.  — 
In  MC  14/3.  But  agrstMnt  was  only  reached  by  fussing  over  several  ksy 
aspects  of  what  It  really  means.  For  enable,  everyone  agrees  that  flex- 
ible responoe  means  an  Initial  conventional  defense,  but  the  allies  differ 
widely  on  how  long  or  how  stalwart  it  should  be.  Similarly,  forward  de- 
fense obviously  means  a different  thing  to  the  FRC  than  to  some  other 
allies  who  are  clearly  not  posturing  to  defend  well  forward.  Ambiguity 
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has  lta  uata  In  deterrence,  but  It  Is  th*  antsy  of  aanslbl*  planning 
and  prograaailng.  If  tha  FRC  Is  raally  aarloua  about  forward  defense, 

It  would  aaaa  rational  for  It  to  sake  a graatar  effort  to  help  other 
alllaa  (Benelux,  U.K.,  U.S.,  and  obviously  Franca)  strengthen  their 
M-Day  forcea  in  Car eery,  Similarly,  it  la  irrational  for  tha  U.S.  to 
poeture  UXM  for  at  leaat  a 90-day  affort  when  seat  allies  are  not  even 
up  to  a 30-day  level  yet.  It  would  be  wiser  to  spread  aunltlona  atocka 
sure  widely  to  make  a comparable  level  available  to  all. 

(U)  3.  On  the  principle  of  first  things  first,  top  priority  must 
be  given  to  initial  ground/air  defense  against  a VP  blitskrieg.  It 
budget  add-ons  cannot  be  counted  upon,  then  the  NATO  allies  can  no 
lunger  afford  to  disperse  resources  over  too  wide  a vange  «>f  capabili- 
ties. Instead  they  aaist  be  redirected  into  meeting  highest  priority 
needs.  To  ua,  this  ia  simple  censon  sense.  The  best  det arrant  la  obvi- 
ously one  that  convinces  the  chief  potential  enemy  that  tie  cannot  achieve 
a quick  decisive  victory  ia  tha  crucial  theater.*  Moreover  it  is  not 
necessary  to  debate  posturing  for  short  versus  longer  vir.  Unleas  NATO 
can  hold  In  tha  short  run,  posturing  in  Europe  for  auat-alaed  conflict 
becomes  academic.  Thus  a high-conf ldance  initial  dafrnsa  posture  la 
not  only  the  beat  deterrent  but  indispensable  to  buy  :he  time  to  posture 
against  a longer  war.  This  naans  ia  practice  highest.  NATO  priority  to 
halting  well  forward  the  armor-heavy  blltskrltg  for  which  the  WP  is  so 
obviously  postured.  Given  the  NATO  deficiencies  previously  discussed, 
thla  entails  sufficient  armorad  and  aatlarnorad  forces  and  a strong 
tactical  air  posture.  As  we  suggest  later  In  this  report,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  shirt  resources  from  other  purposes  iuch  as  protecting  the 
SIOC  or  rear  areas  (see  Chapters  II-IV) . 

*(U)  What  is  not  so  widely  grasped  is  that  this  also  helps  detar 
lease?  actions,  e.g.,  against  the  flanks.  We  are  at  a loss  to  tsider- 
stand  the  fatal  fascination  of  many  analysts  with  limited  WP  initiatives 
on  the  flanks  or  ia  Berlin  (or  tha  notorious  Hamburg  land  grab).  Ad- 
mittedly, these  might  be  militarily  feasible,  but  thslr  political  impact 
would  be  an  unmistakable  warning  to  NATO.  Unless  quickly  followed  up 
they  would  only  lead  NATO  to  rearm  and  mobilise,  making  ultimata  WP  suc- 
cess even  more  problematical.  Thus  a minor  land  grab  could  forestall  a 
maj  r one. 
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(0)  4.  On  the  oare  principle  of  firat  thinja  firnt,  mxrginal  or 

low  priority  rkition.il  /Vivvo  or  cverhs%i  muat  be  ruthl.-aaiy  pruned  to 
free  resources  to  meet  higher  priority  needs.  If  NATO  au«t  both  Met 
existing  deficiencies  end  Modernise  out  of  its  own  hide,  then  resource 
shifts  srs  sssentisl.  Lcwsr  priority  outlsys  Must  be  pruned  to  free 
resources  for  trsdeoff  into  nesting  higher  priority  needs.  We  suggest 
in  vsrious  following  chspters  nuaerous  exsnples  of  how  this  sight  be 
done. 

(U)  S.  Featruoturing  mi  streamlining  of  NATO  forces  it  eeeential 
to  reduce  wherever  possible  the  use  of  increasingly  costly  active  man- 
power. To  free  sufficient  resources  for  Modern  lsst  ion,  sen  power  end  04M 
coots  Must  be  held  down.  The  solution  is  rigorously  to  streesline 
active  forces  and  their  support  and  overhead  — the  solution  adopted  by 
the  FIG.  The  allies  «~  the  U.S.  included  — cannot  afford  to  regard 
existing  T/Os  or  support  ratios  as  sacrosanct  unless  they  want  to  end  up 
spending  all  their  aoney  on  aaintainlng  existing  forces  at  the  expense 
of  Modernisation.  Thus  we  see  force  restructuring  as  a vitally  needed 
rationalisation  asasure,  and  suggest  nuasroua  applications  in  chapters 
II-?.* 

(0)  4.  A "hi-lo"  mix  of  ready  forces  and  quickly  mobilisabls 
trained  reserve  formations  is  essential  to  meet  NATO  needs.  Given  high 
Manpower  costs,  NATO  cannot  aeet  its  needs  entirely  with  expensive  active 
forces.  Greater  reliauce  on  reserves  is  the  only  rational  way  to  neat 
NATO  force  requlreaents  at  acceptable  cost.  But  to  be  optlaally  effective 
such  reserves  oust  be  well  trained  and  quickly  aobllixable  — which  in- 
plies  (a)  active  duty  cadres;  (b)  More  extensive  training;  (e)  adequate 
equipneat  fill;  and  (d)  affiliation  with  active  units  in  sons  cases  (see 
chapters  II  and  III). 

(U)  ?.  The  NATO  allies  must  shift  from  balanced  national  forces 
toward  a conoept  of  balemesi  collective  forces.  "Going  it  alone"  aust  be 
increasingly  replaced  by  a partnership  approach  it  optlaua  use  of  con- 
strained defense  resources  is  to  bo  achieved.  While  this  will  only 

(U)  See  also  our  previous  report,  1-1231,  on  Featruoturing  NATO 
Forces  to  Compensate  for  fCFF,  op.  cit. 
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acknowledge  existing  interdependence,  it  la  Indispensable  to  a credible 
deterrent /de (cnee  posture  at  acceptable  coat  — and  to  the  flexible  em- 
ployment of  existing  forcea  vital  to  this  end.  The  next  five  guidelines 
spell  out  more  precisely  what  la  needed. 

(U)  8.  Hr.IO'e  air  assets,  especial lu  in  the  Center  Region,  nuet 

be  pulled  together  via  centralized  command,  control,  and  corrruntoations 
(i/)  to  titke  full  advantage  of  the  inherent  flexibility  of  airpoucr.  As 
previously  mentioned,  several  steps  to  this  end  are  under  way,  but  a lot 
■ore  needs  to  be  done  (see  Chapter  1X1). 

(U)  9.  Interoperability  and  compatibility  of  forces  and  coctrine, 

plus  standardization  to  the  extent  feasible,  nuet  be  etreeeed.  ?ast  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  standardisation  --  however  de- 
sirable — will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve  in  many  cases.  Where  this 
is  eo,  it  should  be  approached  incrementally  via  atreaa  on  such  leaser 
■assures  as  interoperability  and  compatibility  between  national  forcea 
and  equipment  (see  chapters  11,  IV,  and  VI). 

(S)  10.  Consolidation  of  training,  procurement,  maintenance,  and 

other  programs  should  be  stressed.  This  coulo  produce  significant 
savings  and,  equally  important,  enhance  coapatlblllty  end  even  standardi- 
sation over  tins.  For  example,  0S3/PAAE  eat laa tea  that  consolidating 
basic  Jet  end  helicopter  pilot  training  in  tha  U.S.  could  aeve  roughly 
$300  Bill  loo  over  five  years.  Us  suggest  options  in  Just  about  every 
subsequent  chapter. 

(U)  11.  The  pernicious  doctrine  that  logistics  is  a national 

responsibility  must  bs  progressively  superseded  by  carmen  logistics 
approaches.  Again,  this  would  produce  elsable  savings  over  (1m,  but 
even  aore  Important  would  bo  its  contribution  to  the  ffexiblt  eaployaent 
of  NATO  forces.  Above  all  e comod  Center  Region  LOC  is  indispensable 
to  peralt  flexible  eaployaent  of  available  forces,  especially  optlaua  use 
of  U.S.  relnforcsatnt  (see  Chapter  V). 

(U)  12.  Comunieations  too  could  profitably  be  rationalized.  This 
sets  up  a surprisingly  large  fraction  of  NATO  resources,  probably  well 
over  $4  billion  in  tha  next  five  years.  Significant  savings  could  result 
fro*  coahlnlng  features  of  national  aystaat  into  aa  Integrated  nontactleal 

*(U)  RATO  Rationalization  Potential , op.  c*t.,  p.  6,  and  Annex  1-2. 
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NATO  coamunlcntlons  system.*  Tactical  communications  oust  be  Bade  com- 
patible to  permit  national  force*  to  function  effectively  together  (ace 
Chapter  VIII). 

(U)  13.  Lastly,  HA? r: ■,-i  rational i.te  ito  institution l otruatM'e 
to  red* ce  proliferation  and  jt tv  NATO  organa  "tore  alout.  While  some 
■avlrge  Bight  be  possible,  the  primary  goal  here  would  be  to  strengthen 
the  multinational  NATO  organa  vii*a-vls  national  authorities  lr.  order  to 
facilitate  rationalization.  Above  all,  better  machinery  to  develop  and 
follow  through  nn  tough-minded  priorities  la  hsdly  needed  (see  Chapter 
VII). 

G.  MAKING  RATIONALIZATION  WORK  IN  PRACTICE 

(U)  Defining  rationalization  and  suggesting  generalized  guideline* 
la  relatively  easy.  What  la  more  difficult  la  to  make  It  work  la  prae- 
tlca,  via  • cumbersome  14-nation  bureaueney  Ilka  the  NATO  structure, 
which  suffers  from  having  all  too  llttla  clout  with  the  14  nations  in- 
volved. In  effect,  NVTO  la  simply  not  institutionally  geared  to  deal 
with  bioad-acale  rationalization.  Its  own  past  frustration  in  attempt- 
ing to  agree  on  collective  defense  osasures  amply  Indicates  the  diffi- 
culties involved. 

(U)  The  big  risk  is  that,  however  desirable  rationalization  may 
seem,  it  will  not  achieve  the  necessary  sustained  nonentum  over  ties 
needed  to  achieve  its  full  potential.  For  one  thing,  rationalization  is 
not  a short-tern  approach  that  can  be  laid  on  once  and  for  all  and  then 
forgotten.  It  is  rather  a continuing  process  of  interaction.  Little 
would  be  accoopllshed  if  it  turned  out  to  be  essentially  a one-shot 
operation,  yielding  a few  concrete  initiatives  but  then  running  out  cl 
steae,  as  has  happened  often  in  NATO.  A related  risk  la  that  of 
suboptimization  — a serlea  of  halfway  aeaauras  that  convey  the  im- 
pression of  progress  but  don't  in  fact  add  up  to  enough  to  eake  the 
effort  worthwhile. 

*(U)  Ibid.,  p.  i,  and  Annex  1-1. 
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(U)  But  past  NATO  experience  la  also  suggestive  of  ways  to  nlnl- 
also  these  risks  that  rationalisation  won't  be  given  a fair  try:  (a) 

sustained  high-level  leadership  to  prsvent  It  fro*  degenerating  into  a 
routine  bureaucratic  exercise;  (b)  viable  machinery  for  the  purpose; 

(c)  procedures  that  help  keep  focus  on  priorities  and  show  both  the 
cost/benefit  tradeoffs  and  how  costs  c tin  be  equitably  shared;  and  (d) 
techniques  for  forcing  NATO  to  think  partnership,  such  as  conaen  funding 
mechanises.  We  discuss  sobs  of  these  below. 

I.  Focus  Must  Be  Kept  on  Hat  Iona  Illation  as  a Whole  via  a Matrix  Approach 

(U)  The  teaptatlou  oust  be  resisted  to  let  various  rationalization 
aeasures  be  treated  only  on  their  individual  aerits  In  relevant  expert 
bodies.  Their  expertise  is  important,  but  to  have  real  iapict,  ration- 
alisation aust  be  approached  oa  a broad  scale  that  will  permit  offsetting 
increased  costs  and  benefits  in  so  as  cases  against  decreased  costs  in 
others. 

(U)  The  U.S.  proposal  for  construction  of  a matrix  or  scoreboard 
on  which  each  nation' s gains  or  losses  can  be  balanced  out  on  the  bottoa 
line  is  indispensable  to  this  end.  Painful  as  it  is  to  construct  such  a 
matrix,  with  the  interminable  controversy  over  cost  and  othsr  data  it 
will  entail,  the  effort  is  emphatically  worth  the  candle.  To  construct 
and  keep  current  a valid  matrix,  however,  will  require  more  and  better 
date  than  presently  available  to  NATO,  especially  on  costs  (see  p.  33 
below). 

(U)  The  other  great  advantage  nf  the  matrix  is  that  it  permits 
doing  what  has  never  been  done  before  la  NATO  — notching  aavinga 
against  offeetting  force  improvement  e to  show  how  much  could  be  achieved 
at  equal  overall  cost.*  Thus  it  is  not  a device  fo*.  cutting  cost?,  but 
rather  one  for  showing  how  to  finance  modernization  via  tradeoffs  (sea 
below). 

*(U)  In  its  partial  preliminary  study  of  SATO  Bationalinatior 
Potential , op.  elt.,  OSD/PAAE  identified  potential  resource  transfers 
totalling  over  $5.6  billion. 
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2.  Cona latent  High-Level  Focua  la  Needed 

(U)  It  la  almost  axiomatic  in  NATO  that  nothing  gtts  done  on  an 
alliance  baala  unlera  It  la  puahed  and  bleaaed  from  the  top.  NATO'a 
coalition  nature  la  auch  that  lta  civil  and  nilltary  bureaucracy  has 
power  only  to  plan,  atudy,  and  exhort,  not  to  decide.  Collective  de- 
clalone  at  ailnlaterlal  level  are  almost  Invariably  required  on  any 
■attar  or  aubatance,  even  if  quite  minor.  Hanca  rationalisation  aust 
become  more  or  laaa  a fixed  item  on  every  mlnlaterlal  agenda,  If  lta 
potential  la  to  be  realised. 

(0)  Suitable  high-level  machinery  for  thia  purpose  ia  also  eesen- 
tlal.  Experience  suggests  that  if  rationalisation  gets  bogged  down  In 
the  interminable  proceduraa  of  the  cumbersome  NATO  and  national  bureau- 
cracies, and  ia  thus  inevitably  fragmented,  little  will  be  doi.e.  Hence 
having  tha  Executive  Working  Croup  of  the  DEC  as  tha  overall  monitor 
(as  also  on  basic  Issues)  was  a sound  beginning,  and  must  be  continued. 
The  worst  outcome  would  be  it  issues  were  dealt  with  exclusively  in  ex- 
pert panale  and  subgroups,  and  never  pulled  together  at  e higher  level 
where  tradeoffs  between  them  could  be  considered  in  an  overall  matrix. 

3.  Trade-offs  Huat  Be  Mads  Explicit 

(U)  Given  the  eevara  resource  constraints  that  dictate  rationali- 
sation, essential  force  Improvements  mutt  be  paid  for  out  of  NATO's 
own  hide.  This  means  that  trade-off$t  either  within  national  budgets  or 
on  a multinational  basis,  is  the  nans  of  the  gams.  WO  follow  our  own 
prescription  by  offering  some  explicit  trade-off  options  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapters.  But  such  trade-offs,  which  are  hard  enough  to  achieve 
within  one  country's  defense  budget,  will  be  Jo'.b’v  difficult  between 
sovereign  alliance  members.  Hero  la  ar  added  powerful  reason  for  high- 
levsl  focus  and  machinery  to  prevent  trade-o  options  from  being  burled 
in  the  bureaucracy,  or  rejected  on  narrow  .rounds.  But  some  machinery 
must  be  craatad  to  make  NATO  commanders  and  national  authorities  con- 
sider and  face  up  to  explicit  trade-olf  choices. 

(0)  The  matrix  approach  will  be  indispensable  hare.  Another  de- 
vice to  compel  trading  off  the  cost  of  maintaining  existing  forces  versus 
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needed  Investment  would  be  the  adoption  as  a NATO-wide  guideline  of  the 
MIC  plan  to  reserve  30  percent  of  Its  defense  budget  for  Investment. 

Our  point  Is  not  that  30  percent  is  necessarily  the  right  figure,  but 
rather  that  it  the  NATO  Ministers  agreed  on  some  percentage  goal  of 
this  sort  (averaged  over  a five-year  period),  it  would  help  to  induce 
countries  to  rationalise  their  existing  force  posture  in  order  to  free 
resources  to  meet  ln  -e:  taent  goals.  It  had  precisely  this  effect  tn 
the  FRC  case. 

A.  Means  Must  Be  Devised  to  Coapel  Focus  Strictly  on  Priorities 

(U)  But  tradeoffs  eust  ba  assessed  against  some  set  of  priority 
objectives  if  NATO  eust  do  aore  with  leas.  Failure  to  exert  sufficient 
pressure  for  doing  first  things  first  has  been  one  of  the  NATO  bureau- 
cracy's greatest  weaknesses.  In  Chapter  VIII  wa  urge  strengthening  the 
clout  of  NATO's  central  organs  vis-A-vis  national  staffs.  Priority 
issues  too  can  only  be  settled  at  the  highest  level,  another  reason  why 
rational last ion  needs  top-level  sponsorship.  Thus  wa  see  great  earit  in 
the  currant  U.S.  proposal  for  institutionalising  tha  priority  process 
by  asking  ministerial  guidance  for  biennial  force  planning  contain 
specific  priority  guidelines. 

(S)  NATO's  nilltary  authorities  also  aust  blta  tha  bullet  in  ad- 
vising on  priorities,  even  where  these  conflict  with  national  prefer- 
ences. As  mentioned  earlier,  they  have  been  quite  reluctant  to  do  so. 

We  suggest  that  tha  MC  and  MICs  ba  required  to  aodlfy  their  present 
systea  whereby  ao  many  force  proposals  are  accorded  high  priority  that 
it  robt  tha  process  of  much  meaning.  First  priority  items  aust  asst 
two  criteria  — they  aust  both  have  a high  payoff  and  be  feasible  in 
budget  and  other  teras.  Too  often  the  letter  criterion  is  ignored. 
Another  device,  though  rather  arbitrary,  aight  be  for  tha  Ministers  to 
Insist  that  no  more  than  23  percent  (in  tarns  of  cost)  be  labelled  first 
priority.  And  if  an  ally  like  tha  Netherlands  is  determined  to  cut  its 
force  a , SACEUN  aust  be  prepared  to  advise  it  what  shoulJ  be  cu»-  first 
and  what  last  (a  notable  omission  froa  SHAPE'S  coaasnts  on  the  recent 
Butch  proposals). 
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3»  NATO  Machinery  la  Needed  to  Provide  Adequate  Coating  D.ita 

(U)  It  will  simply  not  be  possible  to  develop  tradeoff a,  conatruct 
a valid  matrix,  aaaeaa  responsiveness  to  priorities,  and  take  sensible 
rational lx tt Ion  dec  la  Iona  without  batter  coat  data  than  are  now  avail- 
able to  NATO.  Aa  we  acknowledge  In  the  Preface,  thlr  la  a aerloua  defi- 
ciency In  our  own  atudy.  Ita  lack  haa  been  a far  sore  aerloua  Impedi- 
ment to  NATO  planning  of  more  coat-effective  poaturea  for  many  yeara. 

At  U.S.  urging,  NATO  began  during  the  1960a  to  gather  a data  base  and 
couatruct  coat  models,  particularly  at  the  SHAPE  Technical  Center  (STC). 

In  1967  a requirement  vaa  laid  down  for  annual  coat  reporta  (PESRs). 

But  the  U.S.  among  others  aoon  found  thia  a nulaance,  and  about  the  only 
multilateral  coating  capability  now  axtant  In  NATO  la  a handful  of 
haraaaad  bureaucrat a on  the  International  Staff  (IS)  and  a few  coster? 
at  STC,  who  were  able,  for  example,  only  to  coat  crudely  aome  60  percent 
of  SHAPE' a 600  1973-1978  force  propoaala  and  whoae  capabilities  alnce 
then  have  reportedly  dlmlniahed  aa  a result  of  budget  cuts. 

(U)  We  muat  face  the  fact  that  rationalization  simply  cannot  bo 
carried  out  unless  an  agreed  data  base  and  costing  machinery  la  developed. 
Otherwise  proposed  measures  and  tradeoftc  will  bog  down  in  interminable 
bickering  over  cooperative  costa  involved.  Thus  if  NATO  is  serious  «bout 
rationalization,  urgent  steps  are  needed  to  set  up  and  staff  properly  a 
NATO  coating  facility.  Since  proposals  to  increase  the  NATO  staff  budget 
always  have  tough  political  sledding,  we  suggest  that  the  STC  Itself  be 
placed  directly  under  the  IS  (though  it  would  also  remain  available  for 
SHAPE  work),  and  that  its  costing  eoaponent  be  Increased. 

6.  Co anon  Funding  Is  a Hlthlv  Useful  Device  to  Promote  Joint  Programs 
(U)  Almost  Invariably  a critical  issue  in  Joint  NATO  programs  is 
how  they  should  be  funded  and  what  share  each  participant  should  bear. 

In  the  case  of  purely  national  R/S  measures,  this  is  no  problem,  while 
In  some  other  cases  separate  bilateral  or  trilateral  deals  will  suffice, 
lut  if  sultinatlonal  rationalization  programs  are  to  work  in  practice, 
sons  eoaon  funding  and/or  cost-sharing  mechanisms  are  essential.  We 
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suggest  s quite  pragmatic  approach  to  this  problem.  Some  R/S  projects 
might  qualify  for  Inclusion  under  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program,  in 
which  case  a funding  and  cost-sharing  arrangement  already  exists.  More- 
over, the  definition  of  eligible  infrastructure  projects  might  be 
broadeusd  to  permit  including  mora  R/S  projects.  Since  many  of  the 
measures  we  propose  apply  only  to  the  Center  Region,  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  set  up  a separate  Center  Region  fund  for  certain  categories  of 
covnon-user  programs,  perhaps  sharad  proportionally  to  each  ally's  pres- 
ent percentage  infrastructure  contribution.  Tin  Stanley's  concept  of  a 
MATO  Common  Fund  could  be  adapted  to  support  R/S.*  In  the  defense  R4D 
and  procurement  field,  another  provocative  study  has  suggested  a North 
Atlantic  Coesxm  Defense  Market  and  agreed  goals  for  common  defense  pro- 
curement (see  Chapter  VII). 

7.  Last,  but  by  No  Means  Least,  the  ll.S.  Must  Put  Its  Honey  Where  Its 
Mouth  Is 

(U)  We  pointed  out  earlier  how  the  U.S.  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  strongest  advocate  of  collective  defense  in  NATO  and  the  worst  offend- 
er in  terms  of  "go  It  alone."  This  haa  led  to  persistent  allied  suspi- 
cions that  U.S.  advocacy  of  rationalisation  and  standardisation  la  really 
a technique  for  selling  U.S.  equipment  and  getting  more  burdensharing 
from  our  allies.  Thus,  given  the  still  dominant  U.S.  role  in  MATO,  ration- 
alisation will  work  only  if  the  U.S.  puts  Its  money  where  lrs  mouth  is, 
and  validates  Its  leadership  in  concrete  ways  by  engaging  in  multilateral 
tradeoffs  and  buying  European  equipment  If  our  allies  buy  American.  We 
suggest  numerous  options  to  this  end  la  the  chapters  that  follow.  But 
for  this  to  happen  the  U.S.  tarvioaa  must  gat  in  the  habit  of  thinking  NATO , 
and  not  unilaterally.  The  growing  realisation  that  the  U.S.  can  no  longer 
go  It  alone  In  Its  contribution  to  defending  Western  Europe  has  not  yet 
permeated  through  all  levels  of  coesmad.  It  Is  still  far  from  dominating 
r.S.  planning  for  Europe.  To  bolster  allied  confidence  In  Interdependence 
and  overcome  allied  feelings  of  inadequacy  vla-i-vls  the  WP,  the  U.S.  has 
a special  reeponslblllty  to  be  a better  partner  to  Ite  allies. 

*(U)  Callaghan,  op.  clt.,  pp.  36-49. 

(U)  Callaghan,  op.  clt. 
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II.  RATIONALIZING  SATO  GROLW)  FORCES 


(U)  Tha  daf lclencits  in  NATO's  conventional  ground  force  posture 
«—  sspsclally  In  the  Center  Region  — are  probably  the  aost  serious  In 
NATO'e  owall  defense  capabilities.  This  is  not  to  leply  that  NATO's 
air  and  naval  posturs  Is  satisfactory,  surely  t..at  NATO  aeeaa  even  worst 
off  on  the  ground.  Though  NATO  has  deliberately  avoided  over  the  years 
assigning  relative  rankings  to  Its  weaknesses,  its  own  analyses,  such  as 
AD-70,  aaply  suggest  this  conclusion. 

(U)  Such  ground  deficiencies  were  acre  tolerable  when  the  alliance 
could  rely  upon  a predoalnently  nuclear  strategy,  ftut  as  we  stressed 
In  Chapter  I,  NATO's  1967  adoption  of  the  MC  14/3  flexible  response 
strategy,  and  Soviet  achleveasnt  of  nuclear  parity,  have  aade  strength- 
ening NATO's  conventional  shield  far  aore  essential  than  before.  Logi- 
cally, these  developasnts  should  have  led  to  a corollary  shift  in  pro- 
gran  priorities.  However,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  no 
such  aajor  shift  la  real  priorities  took  place. 

(S)  Thus,  rectifying  the  deficiencies  in  the  Center  Region  ground 
shield  should  receive  highest  priority  in  NATO  — soas thing  they  never 
had  before.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  have  been  asny  worthwhile 
iaproveasnts  in  NATO's  conventional  ground  posture.  The  point  is  rather 
that  thaae  have  been  increasntal  and  relatively  unstructured,  without 
a dear  sense  of  overall  NATO  priorities.  AD-70  was  a partial  step  in 
tha  right  direction,  but  as  the  Chalrasn  of  the  Military  Coaalttee 
pointed  out  to  tha  June  1974  DPC  nesting,  NATO  is  still  far  short  of 
where  it  should  be  in  nesting  tha  AD-70  gpals.*  Moreover,  AD-70  was  a 
"wish  list"  that  did  not  inpose  tough  choices  anong  competing  priority 
deasads  or  evan  address  sons  of  NATO's  noat  serious  ground/alr  defi- 
ciencies.**  As  a result,  tha  allies  have  found  it  easier  to  follow 
widely  divergent  paths.  Influenced  as  such  by  national/service  doctrine 
and  peroehiallsa  as  by  NATO-spproveu  guidelines  (see  Chapter  I) . 

*(U)  DPC-VR(74)1J,  Part  II,  p.  33  (Secret). 

**(C)  See  R-1231,  op.  clt.,  pp.  27-29. 
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(U)  Anotoei  (actor  dictating  greater  focua  on  rceedylng  NATO'* 
ground  force  deficiencies  la  that  jroieui  forces  are  the  ones  likely  t > 
b< ? hit  hardest  ly  ony  MBF9  or  unilateral  This  la  lapliclt  In 

bo*h  the  NATO  and  W?  negotiating  positions  and  in  the  sheer  fact  that 
ground  forces  are  the  largaat  coapoaent  of  the  forces  In  the  geographic 
araa  .inder  dissuasion.  Sines  ground  forces  coapriae  two-thirds  of 
forward  deployed  U.S.  aanpover , they  also  are  under  the  heaviest 
Congressional  pressure  for  reduction.  Thus,  if  NATO's  ground  force 
deficiencies  are  already  its  aost  serious,  coapenaatory  aeaaures  are 
needed  to  ensure  that  MBFR  does  not  degrade  then  further  to  an  unac- 
ceptable degree. 

(U)  Nor  is  rectifying  existing  deficiencies  the  only  problea. 

NATO's  ground  forces  urgently  need  modernisation  to  keep  up  with  la- 
proving  HF  capabilities.  To  naaa  just  a few  itaas,  second  and  third 
generation  AT  alssllas  and  new  short-range  air-defense  systaas  (SHOKADS) 
will  be  very  expensive,  as  will  laproved  conventional  awltlons.  lut 
the  high  aanpower  costs  of  NATO's  ground  forces,  by  nature  aanpower- 
extenslve,  threaten  to  eat  up  resources  needed  for  aodorn last ion.  One 
est lasts  is  that  slaply  asiatalniag  the  current  O.S.  Arwy  forca  at 
current  budget  levels  would,  in  a few  years,  constats  the  Aray'e  entire 
budget,  leaving  nothing  for  aodern  last  ion.  So  soasthing  will  have  to 
give. 

A.  CHIEF  DEFICIENCIES  IN  NATO'S  CURA  ENT  CTOUHP  POSTURE 

(S)  Before  exaainlng  how  rationalisation  could  help  resolve  the 
above  probleas,  it  is  essential  to  define  aors  specifically  what  NATO's 
chief  grouud  deficiencies  are.  What  follows  is  our  own  synthesis  of 
AD-70,  SACKIN' s coabst-ef fsctlveneos  reports,  and  other  NATO  and  O.S. 
studies.  Far  sore  extensive  and  detailed  shopping  lists  of  deficiencies 
are  produced  for  the  biennial  NATO  force  goal  exorcises,  but  as  we 
stressed  in  Chapter  I,  their  lack  of  dear  priority  ranking  — and  their 
steer  nuaber  — act  as  a disincentive,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Isoldes, 
to  correct  then  all  would  cost  aore  than  the  NATO  allies  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  fund. 
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1.  The  lore  of  the  Prob  !«.»■:  NATOS  Ground  Forces  Are  Not  Prop*?  r 1 y 

Organlred.  Deployed,  Equipped,  in«i  Trained  for  Defenii^  Ag-ilnnt 
the  Prime  Threat  — An  Arnor-Heevy  WP  Bllttkrleg 

(U)  Given  the  risk  of  surprise  attack , NATO  sunt  find  better  ways 
to  delay  end  attrlt  Soviet  amored  spearheads  until  NATO  can  fully 
mobilise.  Two  other  keys  to  a successful  defease  are  (a)  a balanced 
capability  tc  defend  In  depth  on  all  key  avenues  of  attack*  and  (b) 
powerful*  highly  maneuverable  counterattack  forces  to  prevent  successful 
breakthroughs.  Yet  Instead  of  being  configured  for  this  primarily  de- 
fense mission,  most  NATO  ground  forces  are  still  structured  essentially 
for  offensive  maneuver. 

2.  NATO  Lacks  Sufficient  Ground  Combat  Forces 
for  Forward  Defense  in  Depth 

(U)  Although  overall  NATO  active  manpower  compares  quite  favorably 
with  that  of  the  WP  (even  in  Che  Center  Region*  Including  France),  It 
flelde  far  fewer  major  combat  units  of  ‘he  sort  needed  to  cope  with  the 
WP  threat.  Since  NATO  must  grant  the  WP  the  Initiative  as  to  time,  place, 
and  weight  of  attack,  this  condeans  NATO  to  a thin  linear  defense  without 
sufficient  depth  to  contain  penetrations  without  permitting  breakthroughs. 
Moreover,  NATO's  politically  mndatory  forward  stratsgy  militates  against 
trading  too  mucL  space  for  time  — and  there  Is  not  much  space  to  trade 
la  any  case  without  losing  most  of  the  FRO. 

(S)  The  Relglan  and  Netherlands  corps  sectors  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  weakest,  and  NATO  solitary  authorities  often  cite  their  weaknesses 
as  an  Invitation  to  the  VP  to  mount  Its  main  weight  of  attack  against 
thssm  sectors  of  the  NORTHAG  front.  Forward-based  Dutch  forces  of  less 
than  two  brigades  nusfeer  only  4400{  while  the  I Relglan  Corps  In  the 
PRC  Is  somewhat  larger,  two  brigades  are  soon  to  be  withdrawn.  Both  are 
notably  weak  la  heavy  AT  weapons.  In  all,  no  less  than  13  allied  bri- 
gades In  NORTHAG  are  stationed  s considerable  distance  behind  their  GDP 
positions,  and  NATO  military  authorities  question  whether  many  of  them 
could  deploy  forward  In  time  to  meet  a quick  WP  thrust. 
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3.  NATO  Lack*  Flexibility  to  Shift  Forcea  to  Meet 
the  Katn  Weight  of  VP  Attack 

(U)  leitdM,  Center  legion  ground  force*  are  deployed  in  a "layer 
cake"  of  national  corps  sectors,  with  only  limited  possibilities  for 
mutual  reinforcement.  This  is  because  the  forces  in  each  national  rorps 
sector  Save  their  own  LOCs,  their  own  weaponry,  their  own  largely  in- 
compatible coasunlcatlons,  and  their  own  tactics  and  procedures,  which 

a 

tend  to  confine  them  rsther  rigidly  to  operating  in  their  own  sectors. 

In  many  respects,  their  weaponry  and  ammo  are  not  interchangeable.  In 
effect,  despite  the  superstructure  of  higher  NATO  headquarters,  it  would 
seen  that  the  various  Center  Region  allies  would  have  to  fight  their 
own  largely  separate  ware  in  their  own  sectors.  This  is  why  the  current 
CINCCENT  worries  lest  he  have  no  wartime  mission.  He  can't  easily  rede- 
ploy national  forces  outside  their  own  sectors,  and  he  has  few  reserves 
to  allot. 

(0)  Wo  frankly  doubt  that  NATO  could  actually  fight  affectively  in 
this  manner.  At  present,  it  would  be  very  difficult  flexibly  to  redeploy 
forces  from  one  sector  to  another,  or  from  CENTAG  to  NORTHAG,  to  meet  a 
developing  threat.  These  are  Just  ths  types  of  problems  that  NATO  is 
trying  to  meet  on  the  air  side  by  new  command  arrangements  end  la^roved 
CJ.  But  relatively  little  has  been  done  as  yet  to  overcome  the  equally 
serious  ground  force  problem.  Moreover,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I, 
NATO's  forces  ere  growing  farther  apart,  not  closer  together.  For  ex- 
ample, twelve  NATO  allies  ere  developing  13  different  types  of  antitank 
missiles  end  studying  yet  eight  more. 


4.  NATO  Leeks  Sufficient  Antiarmor  Capability  to  Deal  with  WF  Attack 
(S)  There  is  wide  consensus  within  the  alliance  that  this  is  s 
critical  deficiency.  It  has  been  highlighted  in  AD-70  and  numerous 


(S)  From  north  to  south  their  frontages  in  NORTHAG  ere  I Nether- 
lands Corps  — 33  km.,  I FRG  Corps  --  60  km.,  I U.K.  Corps  — 55  km., 

I Belgian  Corps  *—  35  km.  Then,  in  CENTAG  are  III  FRG  Corps  - 55  km., 
V 0.8.  Corps  — 60  km.,  VII  O.S.  Corps  — 1B5  ka. , and  II  FRG  Corps  — 
190  km.,  on  a total  front  of  695  km.  AFNORTH  must  also  defend  about 
100  ka.  of  frontage  in  the  FRG. 
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other  reports.  ConolderaLlc  progress  has  been  aside,  especially  over 
the  last  few  years.  In  strengthening  N.'TO  tank  and  AT  capabilities  to 
cope  with  this  problem;  for  example,  the  FRG's  force  restiuctur Ing 
(see  pp.  61-A2)  la  primarily  addressed  to  It.  But  seriout  ga>s  remain, 
particularly  in  the  U.K.,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  sectors.  NATO  Is  also 
weak  In  Its  ability  to  slow  down  an  armored  advance  with  flexible 
tactical  barrier  systems  that  would  greatly  complicate  the  enemy's 
problem. 

5.  There  Are  Too  few  Augmentation  Forces  and  Currently  Host  Would 
Arrive  Too  Late  to  Help  Contain  an  Initial  VP  Blitzkrieg  Thrust 

(U)  This  problem  compounds  those  already  cited.  The  Inspector 
General  of  the  Bundeswehr  recently  called  reserves  Mtne  weakest  point 
of  NATO's  military  posture."  However,  because  of  concern  over  a quick 
UP  surprise  sttack  before  NATO  could  mobilize,  the  NATO  military  author- 
ities have  long  laid  primary  stress  on  ready  M-Day  forcee,  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  well-trained,  quickly  mob 11 liable  reserves.  Such 
reserves  as  do  exist  receive  for  the  most  part  wholly  inadequate  peace- 
time training. * But  given  the  escalating  costs  of  active  manpower,  re- 
serves may  be  the  only  solution  NATO  can  afford  to  the  need  for  more 
troops  for  defense  in  depth,  plus  more  flexibility  to  overcome  the  mal- 
deployment  and  layer-cake  problems. 

(S)  Most  NATO  field  commanders  — even  in  NORTHAG  — seem  reason- 
ably confident  of  their  ability  to  contain  the  first  wave  of  a Pact 
attack,  given  even  a few  days'  warning.  However,  they  express  grave  con- 
cern over  their  ability  to  keep  holding  for  more  than  a few  days  as  VP 

*(U)  Many  NATO  forces  still  have  first  generation  ATGKe,  vbich 
must  be  "flown  to  the  target  with  a joystick."  These  are  si  much  less 
effective  than  second  generation  ATCMs  so  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  expensive  active  manpower  should  be  wasted  on  them. 

**(U)  American  Csbassy  Bonn  Dispatch,  A-93,  2/19/74,  p.  2 (Secret). 

***(0)  dee  Rand  R-1231,  pp.  29,  32,  75,  237,  and  271  for  discussion 
of  this  problem. 

*(S)  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  Center  Region  army  reserve  estab- 
lishments, see  Colonel  Nell  Creighton,  "Mobilisation  of  NATO  Ground  Re- 
serve Forces  in  Central  Europe,"  State  Department  Senior  Ssaintr  Case 
Study,  1973. 
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prctaure  builds  up:  They  slaply  lack  auf  fie  lent  additional  ground 

forces  for  this  purpose.  Whllo  the  U.S.  and  Prance  could  provide  nu- 
aieroua  augmentation  divisions,  French  availability  Is  uncertain,  while 
currently,  tany  U.S.  forces  would  be  slow  to  arrive.  Moreo/er,  given 
the  layer-cake  problea.  It  night  be  difficult  to  eaploy  U.S.  or  French 
forces  In  other  national  sectors. 

6.  Most  HATO  Crowd  Forces  Are  Weak  in  Field  Force  Air  Defence 

(S)  Most  NATO  allies  appear  to  lack  sufficient  air  defense  gun 
and  aisslle  units  to  cope  adequately  with  an  all-out  WP  *ir  effort  to 
support  an  arsored  blitzkrieg.  The  1973  Arab-laraeli  war  showed  the 
difficulty  of  providing  close  air  support  whan  confronted  with  an  eneay 
force  having  powerful  air  defenses.  Again,  it  is  dangerous  to  analyze 
froa  FHC  and  U.S.  Aray  holdings,  because  the  other  allies  appear  con- 
siderably weaker  in  this  area.  This  deficiency,  too,  was  highlighted 
in  the  NATO's  spring  1974  review  of  basic  issues. 

7.  butt iclwut  Var  Reserves  Are  Lacking 

(S)  Hare,  also,  the  picture  is  eatreaely  spotty.  The  U.S.  pro- 
gress for  a 90-day  stock  level,  while  sons  allies  have  only  a few  days' 
supply  of  certain  critical  iteas.  While  present  plans  would  peralt  all 
Center  Region  allies  to  reach  a 30-day  level  by  1971,  we  question  whether 
this  is  likely  under  foreseeable  constraints.  Moreover,  such  stoekage  is 
poorly  located  way  behind  COP  positions;  there  is  a serious  shortage  of 
forward  storage  sites  and  lack  of  a logistic  systea  that  can  aove  stocks 
forward  in  t lne.ly  fashion. 

(S)  Cumulatively,  all  these  deficiencies  led  SHAPE  itself  to  ques- 
tion whether  present  NATO  Center  Region  ground  forces  could  "outlast"  a 
WP  blltskrleg.  Consequently,  rectifying  then  dearly  dessnds  high,  if 
net  highest,  NATO  priority.  While  efforts  are  under  wsy,  especially  by 
the  PRC  and  U.S.,  to  cope  with  these  deficiencies,  they  will  take  con- 
siderable line  and  soney  to  rectify  fully.  It  is  our  Impression  'also 

(U)  SAC EUR's  1973  Conbat  Effectiveness  Report. 
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that  many  such  efforts  to  date  «r«  too  small  and  Incremental  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  tha  need,  and  lack  tha  priority  emphasis  vis-l-vis  other 
HATO  programs  that  they  daaerva. 

(U)  It  la  not  good  enough  for  the  American*  and  Carmans  to  mod- 
ernise Juat  their  own  forces.  No  matter  how  well  their  sectors  are  de- 
fended, a UP  breakthrough  in  tha  weaker  U.K.  or  Benelux  sectors  could 
undo  all  their  effort*.  The  analogy  to  the  battle  of  France  In  1940  is 
all  too  clear,  and  aurely  not  juec  to  us.  As  stressed  In  Chapter  I,  we 
ara  continually  astcnlshed  that  tha  U.S.  and  FRC  seen  to  show  so  little 
concern  ebout  the  weak  links  in  tha  NATO  chain. 

(U)  In  addition  to  the  obvious  consequence  that  U.S.  forces,  by 
progressing  for  a 90-day  war  reserve  level,  might  be  fighting  alone  by 
0430  or  so,  there  are  other  lapllcatlons.  War  reserves  are  costly. 
Cvsry  day  of  war  reserve  the  U.S.  provides  beyond  the  capability  of  its 
allies  to  continue  the  struggle  absorbs  resources  that  could  be  batter 
applied  to  meeting  tha  D-Day  to  D+30  problem.  Furthermore,  if  you  plan 
mar  reserves  for  a 90-day  period,  it  stands  to  reason  that  you  develop 
simultaneously  a force  structure  appropriate  for  the  sane  period.  A 
force  developed  for  a 30-day  conflict  could  and  probably  would  look  far 
different  from  a force  destined  for  a 90-day,  or  longer,  conflict. 

>.  THE  CASE  FOR  RATIONALIZATION  AS  A SOLUTION 

(U)  Thee*  ground  deficiencies  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
context  of  severe  political,  econonlc,  and  manpower  constraints.  Above 
ell,  the  manpower  costs  that  Increasingly  drive  defense  budgets  neces- 
sarily lapse t most  heavily  on  tha  budgets  of  the  most  manpower-extensive 
forces  — the  armies.  High  manpower  cotta  within  constrained  budgsta 
will  eat  into  necaaaary  inveatment  in  modamiaation  far  more  in  their 
ooaa  then  in  that  of  other  eervioee.  This  was  precisely  the  point  nsde 
by  tha  FRC  Force  Structure  Commission  in  calling  tor  restructuring  of 
the  FRC  grotxtd  forces.*  The  decline  in  conscription  periods  in  conti- 
nental armies  at  a time  of  increasing  need  for  loug-servlcs  personnel  to 

*(U)  The  Force  Structure  in  the  FHG,  op.  cit. 
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Mil  sophl  v.lcated  equipment  will  compel  Increasing  reliance  on  expensive 
volunteers  and  further  drive  up  manpower  coate. 

(U)  Hence,  NATO  mat  face  up  to  the  fact  that  It  cannot  rely  pri- 
marily on  the  preferred  military  aolutlon  of  addins  on  yet  more  forces 
to  those  presently  on  hand.  Instead,  It  nut*  accept  as  a planning  astiuap- 
tlon  probable  cuts  in  raal  resource  allocations.  In  active  manpower 
strengths,  and/or  in  length  of  service.  And  these  cuts  will  necessarily 
impact  most  heavily  on  ground  forces,  as  the  most  manpower-extensive. 

Thus,  the  essential  modernization  of  NATO's  ground  capability  must  be 

financed  largely  by  trude-o//*,  not  add-ons.  It  must  increasingly  find 

s 

the  resources  needed  out  of  its  own  hide. 

(U)  Moreover,  it  is  equally  plain  that  in  a severely  constrained 
economic  and  manpower  environment  NATO's  needs  can  no  longer  be  met 
almost  solely  on  the  basis  of  individual  national  efforts.  These  would 
be  simply  too  expensive.  Since  NATO's  national  forces  are  in  fact 
already  interdependent  anyway  (see  Chapter  I),  only  by  melding  their 
resources  on  a partnership  basis  can  NATO  achieve  the  sufficiently  cost- 
effective  use  of  its  collective  resources  to  meet  NATO  deficiencies 
within  likely  constraints.  Rationalising  NATO's  existing  posture  is 
also  the  only  viable  way  to  free  enough  resources  for  continuing  modern- 
isation to  keep  up  with  or  ahead  of  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  If  trade- 
offs rather  than  add-ons  must  be  the  order  of  the  day,  than  such  mea- 
sures to  cope  with  Center  Region  ground  deficiencies  deserve  very  high 
priority. 

(U)  Above  all,  rationalisation  means  imposing  stringent  priorities 
on  the  disposition  of  limited  resources  — doing  first  things  first  2n 
NATO.  For  example,  one  crying  need  is  to  get  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  to 
shift  resources,  if  necessary,  into  stre. gthenlng  the  I Netherlands  aud 
I Belgian  corps,  which  according  to  SACEUR  and  other  NATO  military  author- 
ities are  the  prime  candidates  for  enemy  breakthrough  in  event  of  a VP 
clash.  It  is  ironic  that  In  the  face  of  such  repeated  criticism  of  their 

*(U)  Bee  the  similar  conclusion  of  Brigadier  Kenneth  Hunt,  a 
former  senior  NATO  steff  officer,  in  Tht  Alliano • and  Suropt:  Part  II: 
Daftnoa  with  Favar  Mm,  IXSS,  Adelphl  Paper  No.  98,  1973,  pp.  1-2.  He, 
too,  focuses  particularly  on  grotsid  forces. 
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tie  f ic  lone  lea.  Die  Net  Iwr  l.ind  3 and  bcfslum  still  dev..!*?  such  sizable  re- 
jmircea  to  meet  In*  other,  less  pressing  needs.  Indeed,  the  Jutch  re- 
structuring plan  skimps  ground  torce  In  favor  of  naval  and  air  force 
modernisation.  Since  tliese  are  prccUely  the  kind  of  priority  Issues 
NATO  muat  tackle,  we  stress  in  'Ms  chapter  options  to  beef  up  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  ground  force  contribution  to  the  NATO  shield. 

(U)  In  broader  terra,  we  see  tits  following  general  types  of  ratio- 
nalisation aa  essential  to  meeting  NATO's  critical  ground  force  needs: 

1.  Restructuring  and  streamlining  combat  forces  to  optimize  them 
for  the  NATO  defensive  (primarily  antiarmor)  mission,  and  to 
make  optimum  use  of  Increasingly  expensive  manpower. 

2.  Reducing  lees  essential  ground  force  missions  anil  capabilities 
in  favor  of  meeting  higher  priority  needs  (e.g.,  deenphaslze 
home  defense). 

3.  Freeing  active  manpower  for  combat  roles  by  altering  teil-to- 
teeth  ratios,  and  finding  alternative  means  of  providing  neces- 
sary support. 

A.  Relying  on  cheaper  reserve  manpower  or  civilienl/ation  wherever 
possible,  especially  for  raar  area  and  support  stations. 

3.  Consolidating  noncombat  support,  training,  aud  overhead  whs *e 
it  would  free  needed  resources  and/or  provide  ths  required 
flexibility  In  deployment  and  employment  of  ground  forces  (this 
la  treated  in  Chapter  V). 

6.  Stressing  harmonisation  of  forces  and  tactics*  and  interopera- 
bility of  equipment,  as  ws.l  as  standardisation  wherever  feasi- 
ble (see  Chapter  VI). 

7.  Some  specialisation  of  defense  tasks,  perhaps  by  the  larger 
powers  assuming  certain  highly  sophist tested  and  costly  func- 
tions on  bans  If  of  tha  smaller  powers  (e.g.,  intelligence,  ECM). 

8.  To  the  extent  that  the  above  aeasurcs  do  net  free  sufficient 
resources  to  meet  high  priority  ground  fores  needs,  shifting 
rasources  from  lower  priority  uscl  In  other  services  (e.g., 
continental  navies  --  see  Chapter  IV). 
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(S)  On*  key  NATO  country  la  already  doing  a reaarkabla  job  along 
nany  of  the  above  linea,  though  on  a purely  national  basis.  This  is 
tha  FRC  in  Its  1975-1980  fores  restructuring  program.  The  genesis  of 
this  prograa  lay  In  the  FRC'a  realisation  that  rising  aanpower  end 
operating  coate  were  tending  to  eat  up  the  Bundeswehr  budget*  leaving 
leas  and  less  for  nodernlsatlon.  Concluding  that  only  through  aces  re- 
duction in  active  Manpower  could  essential  funds  be  freed  for  Modernisa- 
tion* a blue-ribbon  panel  proposed  that  12  of  the  Bundeswehr 'a  36  pro- 
posed brigedea  be  put  on  partial  cadre  status*  to  be  flushed  out  rapidly 
in  wartlae  by  a uaw  30*000-aan  special  read;*  reserve. 

(U)  The  FRG  Ministry  of  Defense  decided,  however*  that  keeping  ell 

36  brigades  fully  active  waa  essential,  and  caws  up  with  an  even  better 

alternative.  It  pruned  the  entire  active  force  structure  (including 

navy  and  air  force)  of  all  acelve  personnel  not  considered  essential  on 

N*0ay,  a nova  that  still  pcrnlts  shifting  the  30;000  nan  into  the  ready 

reserve.  Tha  MOD  plan  also  called  for  reorienting  FNG  ground  forces  to 

optlalaa  than  for  halting  an  amor-haavy  VP  blltskrleg  by  aharply  scaling 

up  thslr  amor  and  AT  holdings.  It  la  extensively  restructuring  its 

ground  forces  to  reduce  nan  power  needs  by  etreanllalng  TOtEs  and  to  give 

** 

than  options  tactical  flexibility  for  tha  assigned  defensive  nlsalon. 
Inphasla  la  being  placed  on  Mobile  airborne  and  hellborne  corpa-lavel 
reserves  to  eten  breakthroughs  and  on  a f sally  of  new  weapons,  such  as 
aeatterable  nines,  to  forn  hasty  tactical  barriers.  In  our  view,  this 
PIG  progran  is  such  a notable  exanple  of  what  rationalisation  can  achieve 
within  severe  constraints  that  It  should  be  used  as  a nodal  for  the  other 
Center  legion  allies. 

C.  I/I  OPTIONS  TO  CENEIATI  MOM  HIGH  FII0I1TT  COMBAT  FOICES 

aaa  sagas  aspggcn 

(U)  If  our  analysis  of  NATO’s  key  ground  force  deficiencies  is 
broadly  valid,  then  there  Is  a crucial  need  for  nora  well-equipped  ground 

(U)  The  Foroe  Structure  in  the  FFG,  op.  dt. 

**(D)  For  exanple,  the  T/0  of  tha  FIG  arnored  brigade  Is  beieg  re- 
duced fron  3400  sen  In  peacetlae  and  4300  at  war  strength  to  3200  in  both 
pa ac atlas  and  wertlne.  The  nachsnlrsd  brigade  goes  fron  3700  or  5200  to 
3900. 
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cosbat  (ores*  to  psralt  carrying  out  tha  forward  atratagy  by  dafenaa  In 
d«.pth  beginning  wall  forward,  and  tc  provide  aora  adequate  mb  lie  re- 
serves for  coping  with  potential  breakthroughs.  Aa  leecrlbad  by  Briga- 
dier Hunt  In  his  psrcsptlvs  study  on  Define*  with  Fewer  Men,  there  are 
roughly  four  ways  to  gensrate  aora  auch  forces,  If  savers  budget  and 
asnpowsr  constraints  dlctsts  that  NATO  nuat  find  tha  necessary  resources 
out  of  Its  own  hldo.  Those  srs  (a)  force  restructuring;  (b)  aora  rapid 
rainforceaent  In  s crisis;  (c)  aora  re.  .anca  on  reservists;  and  (d) 
aora  reliance  oa  territorial-type  forces**  He  think  NATO  will  have  to 
adopt  all  four  techniques  to  achieve  a needed  results.  Indeed,  our 
previous  Band  study  suggested  nuaeroua  »uya  In  which  to  use  all  four  to 
optlalae  Canter  Region  initial  defense  capabilities  (both  U.S.  and 
silled),  while  ctUl  saving  costly  active  aanpower. 

1.  Rsstructurlns  NATO  Ground  Forces 

(D)  To  overcoas  tha  deficiencies  cited  earlier,  whale  still  living 
within  sharp  fiscal  and  aanpower  constraints,  will  Inevitably  require 
restructuring  of  NATO  ground  forces.  Indeed,  this  Is  to  aone  extent  an 
ongoing  process,  especially  as  new  wesponry  is  Introduced.  What  we  are 
suggesting  Is  s broadening  and  acceleration  of  the  process.  Ws  suggest 
in  later  sections  of  this  chapter  certain  restructuring  options  to  In- 
crease antlsraor  strength  (sea  pp.  60-17)  and  to  asks  batter  use  of  re- 
serves (ass  pp.  34-60).  Hare  ws  focus  on  aora  general  naans  of  restruc- 
turing ground  forces. 

(U)  la  particular,  ws  think  It  highly  desirable  to  follow  the  PRC 
aodel  sod  reduce  the  large,  expensive,  and  unwlsldy  else  of  NATO  units, 
plus  tbs  large  division  slices  that  support  t!tsa.  These  World  Wav  II- 
style  ground  force  structures  srs  laco^atlbls  with  high  aanpower  costa 
and  the  need  for  greeter  nobility  and  aansuver ability.  The  else  and 
unwlal  v nature  of  these  forces,  particularly  the  support  forces,  stsas 
fron  tbs  apparent  rsquirsasnt  for  sustainability.  Considering  other 
factors  (e.g.,  NATO-wide  level  of  WRM  and  nature  of  conflict  anticipated) 

(0)  Hunt,  op.  clt. 

**(U)  R-1231,  op.  clt. 
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tli«  degree  of  sustainability  provided  may  be  a luxury  that  tin*  U.S.  ran 
no  longer  afford.  Smaller,  more  flexible  division*  or  brigaded  would 
permit  manpower  savings  to  be  traded  off  for  higher  manning  level*, 
more  long-service  ^a-r-nmel,  better  equipment,  and  more  WRH.  We  are 
convinced  that  such  trade-offs  would  result  In  a more  rational  NATO 
ground -force  structure.  We  also  sea  merit  in  the  other  all lea'  moving 
toward  the  FRG  practice  of  making  the  brigade,  rather  than  the  division, 
the  basic  combined  arms  tactical  and  administrative  unit. 

(U)  One  thing  urgently  needed  is  to  "de-fat"  the  TOAEa  (as  General 

Lesley  J.  McNair  used  to  say  — and  as  he  did  so  successfully  with  our 

a* 

Army  ground  forces  in  World  War  II).  Noting  how  invariably  command- 
ers seek  more  and  tend  always  to  make  their  unit  self-contained, " 
he  sought  vigorously  to  prune  TOAEs  by  a combination  of  pooling  and 
streamlining.  We  doubt  that  there  is  a single  NATO  military  establish- 
ment that  could  not  profit  from  the  same  treatment  today.  Ground  forces, 
which  are  the  heaviest  users  of  scarce  manpower,  are  especially  in  need 
of  triming  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Bundeowehr,  whlcn  is 
already  pruning  from  the  active  establishment  all  soldiers  not  essential 
on  M-Day). 

(S)  To  show  how  sndelllntt  on  the  new  FRG  force  structure  might 
save  other  allies  substantial  manpower,  let's  compare  it  with  similar 
Dutch  and  Belgian  units.  At  war  strength,  the  new  FRC  armored  brigade 
will  be  pared  from  4500  war  strength  tc  3200  in  both  peace  and  war,  yet 
have  four  maneuver  battalions  with  109  tanks.  In  contrast,  the  Dutch 
armored  brigade  at  war  strength  has  3870  men  in  three  maneuver  battalions 
with  102  tanks.  The  Belgian  armored  brigade  is  even  larger,  with  4476 
men  in  four  maneuver  battalions  with  96  tanks.  Turning  to  mechanized 
Infantry  brigades,  the  new  Bundeswehr  structure  is  pared  from  a 5200-man 

*(U)  For  specifics,  see  3-1231,  op.  elt.,  chapters  IV,  V,  and  VIII. 

**(U)  For  a provocative  Hsuad  of  General  McNair's  valiant  efforts, 
see  the  study  on  "Reorganization  of  Ground  Troops  for  Combat"  in  the 
volume  of  tha  U.S.  Army  official  history  of  World  War  II  em  tied,  The 
Cvganiaation  of  Ground  Combrt  Troopn,  Historical  Division,  Department  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  1947,  pp.  383-434. 

***(U)  Ibid.,  p.  315. 
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war  strong: h to  J900  men  In  ro.uotlee  or  w.irtln,.-  *n  (»ur  rwim-uvor  »>■:- 
t.il  Iona  with  66  tan’**.  Tit**  comparable  hutch  brig-ale  has  almost  >000 
nrn  in  four  battalion*  with  52  tanks;  the  Belgian  mechanized  brlR.de 
number*  about  1900,  but  ha*  only  three  maneuver  battalion*  and  4rt  tank*. 
The  new  FRO  structure  1*  also  much  heavier  In  AT  weapon*,  Clearly, 
adopting  the  FRO  structure  would  enable  the  Benelux  countrle*  to  sharply 
pare  mit  *trength  while  Increasing  coebat  power. 

(U)  Also  required  at  a time  of  *harp  manpower  and  fiscal  conatralnta 
1*  particular  stress  on  maximizing  early  combat  strengta  by  wherever  pos- 
sible, converting  active  support  space*  te  combat  teeth.  Reducing  tall- 
to- teeth  ratio*  nuy  well  be  one  of  the  most  significant  R/S  options  for 
Increasing  badly  needed  Initial  combat  strength.  This  1*  not  to  deni- 
grate the  Importance  of  adequate  support,  especially  for  extended  combat, 
but  rather  to  argue  that  there  are  alternative  means  available  — whereas 
such  substitutes  ere  not  available  for  high-priority  cosfcat  troop*. 

(0)  Among  such  alternative  means,  which  generally  also  entail  lower 
costs,  are:  (a)  substituting  reserve  for  active  support  forces,  for  non- 

M-Day  functions;  (b)  multinational  consolidation  of  support  functions; 

(c)  use  of  civilians  rather  than  military  personnel;  and  (d)  reliance  on 
mobilised  civil  assets.  In  our  previous  report,  we  noted  how  all  these 
techniques  might  be  used  to  reduce  the  "expeditionary-force  tail"  of  the 
U.S.  Army  In  Europe.**  The  U.S.  Is  finding,  as  It  seeks  to  conform  to 
the  Nunn  Amendment,  that  many  trade-offs  ars  possibls  for  strengthening 
our  commitment  of  corfcat  forces  to  NATO  In  rsturn  for  our  allies'  assum- 
ing certain  support  functions.  To  th*  extent  that  this  could  be  done 


*(U)  Similar  comparisons  of  these  countries'  tanka  that  have  bat- 
talion or  higher  headquarters  and  recon  elements  would  further  favor  the 
FRG.  The  U.S.  mechanized  or  armored  brigade  Is  not  comparable  because 
It  Is  task-organized  and  dcca  not  have  assigned  th*  organic  support  pro- 
vided In  the  FRC  or  Benelux  TOfcEs. 


**(U)  R-1231,  op.  eit.,  chapters  IV  and  VII.  As  Callaghan  dramati- 
cally puts  It,  "Deployed  In  th*  midst  of  an  advanced  industrial  economy 
second  only  to  our  own  ...  wm  nsy  as  well  be  deployed  — for  industrial 
support  purposes  — In  the  midst  of  s trackless  desert.  After  a quarter 
century,  ours  Is  still  an  expeditionary  fores,  depending  on  our  own  3000- 
to  6000-nil*  pipeline  to  our  own  industrial  heartland  for  almost  every 
significant  item  of  industrial  support"  (op.  cit.,  p.  30). 
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with  civil  uiitt  quickly  mobilized,  th*  coat*  ahould  b*  minimal. 

OSO/PAE  aatlaataa  that  around  14,800  active  U.S.  and  500  U.K.  personnel 
could  ba  trinwd  by  auch  mans,  for  an  annual  saving  of  $145  million. 

•ut  if  they  ar*  to  rtly  nor*  on  local  European  aupnort,  U.S.  Army 
force*  in  Europe  mat  be  relieved  of  contingency  mlaaiona  outside  the 
Center  Region  — e atep  long  overdue.  It  no  longer  make*  aenaa,  if  it 
ever  did,  to  aaalgn  auch  out-of-thaatar  nlaaiona  to  USAREUR  force*,  alnce 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  auch  a contingency  that  .zould  not  alao  Involve 
a Soviet  threat  — • in  which  caae  USAREUR  would  have  to  ba  reinforced, 
not  stripped.  Out-of- theater  mlaaiona  for  USAREUR  forces  have  th*  same 
"beefing  up"  affect  on  the  force  structure  as  does  th*  perceived  need 
for  added  sustainability  (see  above,  p.  41). 

(U)  Many  European  NATO  countries  alao  have  rather  large  national 
overheads  and  training  establishments  from  which  additional  combat 
spaces  could  be  squeesed.  Our  lnprosslon  la  that  moat  of  our  allies 
ore  as  vulnerable  aa  the  U.S*  to  accusations  that  higher  headquarters 
are  too  largo  and  too  proliferated  at  th*  expense  of  co*at  forces. 
Perhaps  the  way  to  get  at  thlw  would  be  for  the  DPC  to  mandat*  a study 
of  how  10  percent  of  each  ally'*  total  overhead  manpower  (both  in  NATO 
headquarters  and  In  national  cnmaniia)  could  be  cut. 

(U)  If  NATO  ground  forces  met  bo  primarily  antlarnor  oriented, 
tbs  trade-off  possibilities  la  reducing  other  weaponry  such  as  mortars 
sad  tube  artillery  In  favor  of  AT  weapons  and  scatterable  min*  launchers 
(see  pp.  67-73)  should  be  examined.  This  Is  not  to  deny  the  Importance 
of  adequate  artillery,  as  proven  again  In  the  1973  Arab-Iaraeli  conflict, 
or  th*  valu*  of  laproved  conventional  munitions.  It  is  simply  to  argue 
that  In  a period  of  sever*  constraints  all  priorities  must  be  reassessed, 
and  painful  trmde-cffs  contemplated,  loth  the  U.S.  and  other  Center 
legion  allies  are  cooperatively  richer  la  artillery  than  in  many  other 
hay  items.  It  is  notabls  that  the  PRC  force  restructuring  program 

*(U)  NATO  JationaliMation  P*Untialt  op.  cit..  Annex  A-2. 

**(U)  Por  example,  the  Royal  Netherlands  Army  of  about  71,000  has 
about  23,800  men  manning  schools  and  training  centers,  almost  as  many  as 
the  PIG,  which  has  almost  five  tlmss  th*  active  army  strength. 
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Include*  no  Increases  In  tub*  artillery,  but  rather  In  cheaper  rocket 

* 

launcher*  eapec tally  for  acatterabl*  sines.  Moreover,  a*  the  allied 
air  forcea  lncrcaae  their  capabllltlea  for  cloa*  air  support,  espe- 
dally  with  PGMa,  thla  aay  reduce  the  need  for  eo  auch  artillery. 

(S)  Since  the  Belgian,  Ducch,  and  British  sectors  are  the  weakest 
In  the  Center  Region  ground  shield,  there  Is  a special  case  for  finding 
waya  to  strengthen  then.  For  axaaple,  OSD/PAE  has  suggeeted  that  over 
20,000  active  personnel  In  various  snail  Benelux  and  U.K.  conbat  unite 
with  low-priority  rear-area  security  alas  Ions  and  only  light  weaponry 
could  be  converted  Into  aora  useful  units,  sons  on  a cadre  basis  to  be 
fleshed  out  with  reservists  In  wartlae.  They  suggest  that  Belglua  and 
the  U.K.  each  fora  various  light  units  Into  two  AT-heavy  corps  recon- 
naissance groups  at  an  estlaatad  coat  of  $75  all  lion  over  a five-year 
period.  In  addition,  about  63,000  Benelux  and  U.K.  wartlaa  personnel 
now  allocated  to  light  coapaalas,  battalions,  and  brigades  (for  guard- 
ing rser  arse  LOCs  against  sabotage  and  airborne  landings)  could  ba  re- 
organised lato  21  Infantry  brigades  heavily  equipped  with  AT  weapons  st 
s five-year  cost  of  $20  tilllon  each. 

(f)  A cheaper  si  ter  native  would  be  to  shift  sows  of  the  active 
personnel  Involved  Into  Increasing  the  presently  unsatisfactory  M-Day 
strengths  of  these  nations'  forward-4sploy*d  divisions.  At  present, 
asst  Canter  legion  active  ground  forces  (except  U.8.)  are  at 

\u)  In  1945,  the  U.S.  Any  created  the  519th  locket  Field  Artil- 
lery Battalion  with  36  towed  rocket  launchers,  each  with  24  4.5”  tubes. 

(U)  SATO  Rationalisation  Potential,  op.  clt.,  Annas  1-2. 

(U)  Overall,  U.8.  forces  in  USAUU1  are  authorised  co  have 
personnel  assigned  up  to  90  percent  of  T06E.  On  the  average  these 
forces  era  saints lned  at  95  to  96  percent  of  authorised,  that  la.  In 
real  tarns,  85.5  to  89.2  percent  of  T06I.  This  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  nualar  of  worker-types  In  conbat  units,  a.g.,  rifle  non  la 
Infantry  squads,  crewwsa  la  tank  crews,  etc.,  since  the  overhead  and 
support  raqulressnts  continue  to  absorb  the  ease  nuaber  of  people.  In 
respocdleg  to  the  Nunn  A send sent,  the  Arsy  Is  considering  using  sons 
of  the  support  spseso  saved  to  lepreve  the  asnnlng  level  In  coeb.it 
units.  This  Is  novlng  In  the  right  direction. 
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eubstant tally  less  than  w.tr  strengths.  Many  of  their  personnel  are 
poorly  trained  to  boot.  They  also  lacl:  modern  weapons  and  adequate  WSM 
In  key  categories.  Titus,  It  might  be  better  to  beef  up  existing  units 
before  cresting  new  ones.  For  example,  the  Chairman  of  the  NATO  Mili- 
tary Committee  flatly  told  the  DPC  in  June  1974  that  if  the  Netherlands 
carries  out  its  proposed  reorganisation  of  the  Dutch  forces,  the 
! Netherlands  Corps  would  be  reduced  to  the  point  where  it  could  no 
longer  carry  out  Its  mission. 

(S)  As  for  American  NATO-committed  ground  forces,  sooner  or  later 
our  Army  will  simply  be  compiled,  by  fiscal  and  manpower  constraints, 
if  not  by  the  realities  of  the  situation,  to  streamline  its  present 
force  structure.  As  suggested  in  our  previous  report,  this  can  and 
should  take  the  form  of  reducing  the  tail-to-teeth  ratio  and  maximizing 
the  effective  combat  strength  available  for  employment  on  M-Day.  To 
understand  th*  posslbilltlss  for  such  action,  it  is  nscsssary  to  sxplore 
tha  meaning  and  uae  of  the  4C, 000-men  planning  factor  for  a Division 
Fores  Equlvalant  (DFE):  (a)  tha  48, 000-msn  DFE  is  tha  astimated  avarage 

manpowwr  required  for  a division  aud  its  co^tt-aupport  and  aervice- 
support  elements  in  « wtu *a  theater  under  typical  conventional  war  con- 
ditions (a.g.,  Central  Europa  aftsr  180  or  airs  days  with  a completely 
structured  force);  (b)  It  la  baaed  on  tha  U.S.  philosophy  that  support 
forces  art  required  to  Insuro  that  combat  and  support  units  are  main- 
tained at  a high  level  of  effectiveness  through  continuous  replacement  of 
manpower  and  replacement  or  repair  of  equipment  in  tha  coabat  area;  and 
(c)  It  visualises  providing  cov-andars  tha  optimum  size  and  mix  of  forces 
to  meet  almost  any  conventional  war  situation.  Tha  U.S.  Army  haa  not 
ignored  this  problem,  as  evidenced  by  a whole  aeries  of  studies  over  the 
years  which  have  suggnted  Europe-oriented  raatrueturlng  options  (e.g., 
ASTRO,  CONAF,  CONAD).  gather,  tha  difficulty  has  been  a degree  of 
rigidity  built  Into  planning  by  tha  assumptions  of  at  least  a 90-day 
war,  tha  philosophy  of  constant  raplenlshaent,  and  the  requirement  for 
U.S.  NATO  forces  to  be  capable  of  facing  a variety  of  conventional  con- 
tingencies around  tne  world. 

*<U)  DPC-VR(74)15,  June  14,  1974,  p.  19  (Secret). 
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(S)  Let  us  assume  for  a moment  that  the  U.S.  Army,  including 
USAREUR,  were  given  guidance  to:  (a)  plan  to  fight  In  Europe  only  so 

long  aa  the  bulk  of  other  NATO  groietd  forces  can  fight  (approximately 
30  days);  (b)  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  and  those  capable  of  being  deployed 
there  by  D+30  shall  have  that  as  their  only  slsalon;  and  (c)  these 
forces  shall  be  structured  to  aaxlxise  their  capability  to  meet  a pri- 
marily armored  threat  as  soon  after  M-Day  aa  possible  and  extending 
through  D+30,  Would  the  fores  be  structured  differently  from  the  way  it 
Is  currently?  Yes,  It  probably  would.  In  fact.  In  response  to  the  Nunn 
Amendment  the  Army  Is  planning,  in  addition  to  Increasing  manning 
levels  in  cosbat  units,  to  increase  the  number  of  combat  units  at  the 
expense  of  support  units.  Only  time  will  tell  if  this  forced  rationali- 
sation goes  as  far  as  it  might  if  the  criteria  above  were  fully  applied. 

2.  Faster  Reinforcement  Schemes 

(U)  Clearly,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  thicken  the  NATO  defensive 
shield  would  be  to  accelerate  the  deployment  of  presently  available 
augmentation  forces  from  France,  the  U.K.,  Canada,  and  the  U.S.  Be- 
cause the  NATO  authorities  have  been  mesmerised  by  fears  of  a surprise 
attack,  they  have  tended  to  neglect  the  major  contribution  that  could 
be  made  by  hastening  such  deployments.  On  the  cor'  -ary,  the  new  U.K. 
defease  review  calls  for  eliminating  the  3d  Division  and  one  additional 
brigade,  cuts  that  will  deprive  the  BAOt  of  much-needed  augmentation. 

The  U.S.,  at  least,  la  devoting  new  eaphasis  to  quicker  reinforcement, 
including  expanded  airlift  and  measures  to  accelerate  readinese,  such 
as  reducing  POM  tinea  (see  Chapter  III  for  our  suggestions  on  airlift). 

(U)  There  is  a wide  variety  of  options  to  this  end,  many  of  them 
low  coot  or  no  cost,  which  we  believe  add  up  to  some  of  the  most  sensi- 
ble rationalisation  measures  NATO  r.wuld  undertake.  They  would  also  pro- 
vide an  invaluable  hedge  in  cnee  of  MFR  cuts.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
options  have  built-in  multilateral  trade-off  possibilities;  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  continental  allies  could  provide  port  sad  reception  facilities, 

*(U)  See  *-1231,  op.  dt.,  pp.  26,  30-34,  41-43,  and  237-263. 
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LOC  support,  collocated  bases,  certain  council -user  supplies,  and  even 
some  N«  lift  and  airlift  aaoata  in  return  for  tha  offshore  all  las' 
posturing  to  deploy  nors  forces  faster. 

(S)  In  our  previous  report  us  auggeated  ntauroua  such  neaaurts 
for  U.S.  ground  forces.  Including  (a)  leaving  equipment  In  Europs  of 
any  units  withdrawn  under  KBP1(  but  avoiding  tha  purchase  of  duplicate 
sots  of  equip nant  by  using  alternative  techniques;  (b)  deploying  incre- 
mentally in  battalion-  or  brigade-  rather  than  dlvlsion-slxe  reinforce- 
asnt  packages  and  attaching  such  units  to  existing  USAEEUk  divisions; 

(c)  pruning  forces  scheduled  for  early  deployment  of  all  personnel  and 
equipment  not  essential  for  the  first  30  days  of  cosbat  and  rescheduling 
this  for  later  shipannt;  (d)  utilising  post  30-day  attrition  stocks  to 
equip  arriving  units  instead;  (e)  using  aobilixed  allied  assets  to  re- 
place LOC  droops  and  resources  now  scheduled  for  deployaant;  and  (f) 
revamping  Any  readiness  procedures  to  reduce  POM  tine.  He  also  pro- 

A# 

posed  certain  siailar  naa auras  for  U.K.  and  Canadian  forcas. 

(U)  Tha  Lavreacc-Record  study  also  auggeated  rsvaaping  U.S.  ground 

foreea  for  quicker  deployment  by  stationing  sin  two-brigade  divisions 

in  Europe  and  posturing  their  third  brigades  in  CONUS  for  rapid  airlift 

reinforcement.  Tha  parent  division  would  maintain  tha  prepoeltloned 

equipment  for  this  brigade.  They  propose  several  other  streamlining 
see 

naa auras. 

(U)  A fruitful  no-cost  rationalisation  option  is  to  reduce  the 
early  tonnage  going  to  Europe  by  careful  pruning  of  all  aooeseentlal 
items,  and  those  whose  shipment  can  be  postponed  util  later  or  obtained 
from  our  allies.  We  understand  that  tha  USAF  has  already  sharply  reduced 
its  initial  tounaga  requirements  by  this  means.  The  Amy  and  Navy  should 
do  tha  same.  One  Rand  study  estimates  that  Army  requirements  for  airlift 
through  Hf30  could  ba  reduced  on  the  order  of  one -sixth,  chiefly  by 
shipping  certain  key  items  in  administrative  rather  than  operational 

*(U)  Ibid.,  pp.  52,  S«-59,  151-154,  141-171,  209-214  , 226-224, 

230,  243-244,  and  241-249. 

**(11)  Ibid.,  chapters  IX  and  X. 

***(U)  Richard  D.  Lawrence  and  Jeffrey  Record,  U.S.  Fore*  Structure 
in  NATO:  An  Alternative,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  O.C., 
1974,  pp.  51-99. 
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configuration.*  Aray  lc-houae  analytics  also  suggest  that  a great  deal 
now  achadulad  for  early  deployment  could  be  poatponed  until  later, 
thaa  freeing  lift  for  higher  priority  movements. 

(S)  A new  Navy  study,  SEA  EXPRESS,  euggeeta  a whole  aerlea  of 
low-coat  or  no-coat  waya  rapidly  to  aaalift  U.S.  forcaa  to  Europe  be- 
fore M+23,  uaing  auch  techniques  aa  <*)  eoving  equipment  lncraeentally 
whan  it  la  ready  inataad  of  waiting  until  the  whole  unit  la  ready;  (b) 
■owing  organic  wheeled  vehiclea  and  aircraft  croea-country  on  their 
own  power,  rather  thaa  by  rail;  (c)  eelacting  optiaua  porta  and  bertha; 
(d)  eelectlng  cptlaua  ships,  tailing  advantage  of  aaveral  new  ehip  typea; 
aud  (a)  nailing  ahlpa  independently  at  beat  apead,  before  war  atarta. 

The  atudy  c la  law  that  by  thaaa  naan  a '’the  unit  equipment  of  all  nonpre- 
poaltinned  active  tray  dlvialona  in  CONUS  together  with  their  eoabat 
aupport  and  40  percent  of  their  aervlce  aupport"  could  be  noved  feat 
enough  by  ana  lift  to  arrive  in  the  Frankfurt  area  within  23  daya  after 
M-Day.  Of  courae,  tha  peraonnel  would  aove  by  air.  By  pure  ha  ring  lnax- 
penaive  flatracka  to  allow  greater  uae  of  feat  container-ahlpa,  thaaa 
reaulta  could  be  further  laprovad  upon.  SEA  EXPRESS  auggeata  that  a 
combination  of  airlift  and  faat  aea  lift  would  b.  optiaua,  if  on  tha 
order  of  23  days  between  M-  and  Onlays  can  be  expected.  Sending  as 
auch  as  possible  to  Europe  before  D-Day  is  all  the  acre  essential  be- 
cause SAGLAMT  says  that  ha  aay  not  be  able  to  provide  protection  for 
Europe-bound  conveys  until  ha  has  won  tha  battle  of  tha  Atlantic. 

(S)  A Postibl a Area  of  Trado-off  — Why  couldn't  the  U.S.  offer 
specified  concrete  steps  to  accelerate  initial  ground  and  air  reia- 
forceaaat,  if  our  allies  would  taka  parallel  steps  to  provide  added 
necessary  reception  facilities  end  aore  logistic  support?  Thin  general 
proposition  could  be  broken  down  into  air  and  ground  packages.  For 
example,  we  could  trade  a fir*  DPQ  conaitnent  to  have  a sat  nuabar  of 
divisions  (say,  seven)  in  Europe  by  Mt7  or  MflO  in  exchange  foi  speci- 
fied fscilities  and  services  to  be  supplied  by  our  NATO  allies.  The 

*(0)  According  to  an  internal  Rand  study  by  Colonel  J.  C.  Rays. 

**(U)  Navy  Accelerated  Sea  Lift  Study,  Profoot  SEA  EXPRESS , OP-96, 
Departaant  of  the  Navy,  23  July  1974  (Secret). 
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latter  eight  Include  port  facilities,  warehouse  apace,  earmarked  rail- 
way /barge/truck  aaaeta,  certain  consumables  such  at  cement  or  sand  and 
gravel,  awre  airhead  reception  facilities  (the  current  U.S.  requirement 
Is  for  seven  APOD*,  but  only  three  are  firm),  and  possibly  more  real 
estate  and  other  facilities  for  dispersing  prepositioned  equipment 
closer  to  where  the  troops  would  land.  We  suggest  that  our  services 
and  overseas  coanands  be  tasked  to  develop  such  a trade-off  package. 
Since  it  mostly  entail*  existing  U.S.  forces  and  moblllzable  European 
assets,  the  peacetime  add-on  costs  entailed  should  be  relatively  minor. 

(U)  In  looking  at  ways  to  generate  more  quickly  available  ground 
forces  for  the  Center  Region,  NATO  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  French, 
who  already  have  two  divisions  in  the  FRC  (see  pp.  331-333).  Assuming 
that  the  American  LOC  is  shifted  north  to  Belgium  and  that  plans  are 
developed  to  use  U.S.  augmentation  forces  in  NORTHAC,  the  flexibility 
concept  would  be  enhanced  if  France  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  asauma 
wartime  missions  on  the  Center  Region  southern  flank.  This  would  help 
contain  any  Warsaw  Pact  attack  up  the  Danube  Valley  from  Austria,  a 
possibility  that  worries  the  FRC  in  particular. 

3.  Generating  More  Quickly  Available  Reserve  Combat  Forces 

(U)  To  contain  and  outlast  a WF  blitzkrieg  will  require  more  re- 
serve eombat  formations  than  are  presently  available.  They  become  even 
more  indispensable  in  event  of  budget-induced  cuta  in  active  fcrcea  or 
an  MBFR  agreement.  All  NATO  allies  have  mere  or  lesa  extensive  poola 
of  trained  men  available  for  thla  purpose,  many  of  whom  are  not  now 
included  in  mobilization  plans.  Others  are  due  to  be  mobilized  only 
later  aa  fillers,  or  at^  assigned  to  a variety  of  units,  many  of  which 
seem  of  relatively  marginal  utility.  Thus,  plenty  of  European  manpower 
exists  to  meet  the  need. 

(U)  A much  bigger  problem  is  that  ot  equipping  them  properly  at 
a time  of  constrained  defense  budgets.  However,  aside  fron  the  fact 
that  equipment  now  is  generally  much  cheapet  than  manpower,  we  would 

(C)  Creighton  study,  op.  clt. 
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propone  equipping  then  largely  from  tne  stock*  made  available  by  active 
force  modernization  program*.  For  example,  the  FRG  plana  to  equip  some 
of  Its  cadre  formations  with  M-48  tanka  as  it  replaces  these  with 
Leopards. 

(U)  An  equally  serious  problem  is  that  of  achieving  a sufficiently 
high  level  of  reserve  readiness  so  that  well-qualified  units  become 

available  In  time  to  help  contain  a UP  blitzkrieg.  Insofar  as  this  Is 

* 

a function  of  tneir  peacetime  training,  their  lack  of  it  is  pathetic. 

It  Is  also  partly  a function  of  how  much  warning  time  can  be  relied  upon 
before  D-Day,  but  the  point  is  worth  making  that  even  reserve  combat 
units  deployed  as  late  as  D+13  to  D+30  might  still  make  a useful 
contribut ion. 

(U)  A key  way  of  enhancing  readiness  is  to  give  such  reserve  unite 

sisabla  active  duty  cadrce  — a classic  European  technique  employed  by 

the  VP  as  well.  The  size  of  the  cadre  is  a matter  for  professional 

military  Judgment,  but  at  a minimum,  part  of  the  officer  and  key  NCO 

complement,  and  perhaps  key  technicians,  should  be  active  duty  personnel. 

Urn  believe  that  the  U.S.  in  particular  should  examine  the  desirability 

of  active  duty  cadres  for  reserve  formations,  since  our  present  reserve 

units  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  exclusively  of  reservists,  a 

** 

condition  that  reduces  readiness. 

(U)  Greater  emphasis  on  reserve  training,  for  the  most  part  sadly 
neglected  in  NATO,  would  alco  be  desirable.  In  general,  NATO  reservist 
pools  seem  to  ‘.e  too  large  and  too  poorly  trained.  A trade-off  of  quan- 
tity for  quality  would  be  nllitarlly  desirable,  though  very  difficult 
because  of  the  political  requirement  to  train  all  conscripts  for  equity's 
sake.  One  inexpensive  technique  that  could  be  more  widely  adopted 
is  the  Netherlands  RIM  system,  which  Involves  moving  complete  units  from 

*(U)  See  Creighton  study  on  "Mobilisation  of  NATO  Ground  Reserve 
Forces  in  Central  Europe,"  op.  cit. 

**(U)  Some  exceptions  sre  the  4th  Marins  Division  (which  has  a 
large  active  duty  cadre),  sobs  Navy  reserve  fleet  ships  that  are  manned 
with  63  percent  active  personnel,  and  some  USAF  reserve  manpower  that 
Is  associated  with  active  airlift  units  and  would  flesh  then  out  upon 
mobilisation. 
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active  Co  reserve  status  a vary  18  months,  thua  anaurlng  that  tha  entire 
unit  ha  a trained  together  for  an  extended  period. 

(S)  Another  technique  would  be  affiliating  reeerve  with  active 
unite  to  enhance  the  foraer'a  proficiency.  Thla  la  now  being  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  Aray.  which  plana  to  go  froa  13  to  16  active  divisions, 
while  ataylng  within  lta  praaant  785,000-aan  celling,  partly  by  round- 
ing out  three  dlvlalona  with  one  affiliated  reserve  brigade  each. 

Another  22  reeerve  maneuver  battallona  will  affiliate  with  active  divl- 

aiona  to  round  out  their  structure,  and  will  join  tha  dlvlalona  upon 

a 

Mobilization.  Each  German  mechanized  brigade  will  also  have  an  affili- 
ated reeerve  Motorized  infantry  battalion. 

(U)  Broadly  apeaklng,  NATO  should  rationalize  it?  reserve  posture 
by  aovlng  toward  two  broad  types  of  reserve  forces:  (a)  relatively 

eaall  but  highly  trained  and  well-equipped  ready  reserves,  primarily 
designed  to  flesh  out  the  active  furce  atructure  in  tine  to  help  a*,soru 
the  initial  shock  of  enesty  attack;  and  (b)  a such  larger  reserve  at 
lower  raadlneaa.  The  aaall  ready  reserve  would  receive  greater  pay 
incentives,  aorc  training,  and  be  closely  affiliated  with  active  wits. 
Zt  should  be  callable  in  advance  of  aobllizatlon,  as  is  tha  cass  with 
the  new  FRG  ready  reserve.  Restructuring  and  rationalizing  NATO  re- 
serves in  this  Banner  would  allow  NATO  to  go  quickly  to  a such  greater 
readiness  posture  in  the  event  of  a feared  surprise  attack,  without 
taking  the  politically  awnsltlve  stap  of  full  aobllizatlon.  This  would 
aid  aaterlally  in  relieving  the  current  severe  constraints  on  tha  NATO 
alert  ays tee. 

(U)  Beyond  the  above  la  the  need  for  NATO  to  take  a dose  look  at 
the  utility  of  che  substantial  nuabers  of  "territorial-"  type  forces 
and  paramilitary  police  forces  maintained  under  national  cowand  by  all 
continental  NATO  allies.  Host  are  only  lightly  equipped  and  have  only 
small  active  duty  cadres,  to  be  fleshed  out  upon  aobllizatlon  by 

*(U)  The  total  of  30  round-out  battalions  will  represent  25  per- 
cent of  the  combat  power  of  the  11  Aray  divisions  in  the  affiliation 
prograa.  See  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  W.  X.  Breha  to 
96th  Conference  of  National  Guard  Aasoclatlon,  23  Septcaber  1974. 
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rtMrvei.  Nonetheless,  rational ,'xlng  them  might  be  productive  of  some 
savings,  or  at  least  improved  effectiveness.  Again,  the  relevant 
SKtdel  sight  be  the  German  Territorial  Army  (GTA) , with  an  active  duty 
cadre  of  arounr  30,000,  which  would  be  fleshed  out  In  wartime  to  over 
300,000.  It  Is  designed  to  provide  rear  area  support  to  all  NATO 
fcrces  in  the  FRC,  besides  performing  rear  area  defense  against  air- 
borne attack  and  Internal  defense  missions.  It  seems  better  designed 
for  NATO  purposes  than  the  comparable  French  or  Benelux  forces. 

(U)  The  proliferation  of  light  AT  weapons  also  raises  the  possi- 
bility of  using  territorial  forces  armed  with  such  weapons  to  supple- 
ment regular  forces  by  thickening  antiatmor  defenses  in  depth.  For 
example,  Gen.  von  Kielmansegg,  CINCCENT  from  1963  to  1968,  suggested 
supplementing  the  FRC's  36  active  brigades  with  "six  mllltla-type 
blocking  brigades  with  a total,  of  30,000  to  35,000  men."  These  units 
would  be  capable  of  relieving  the  active  forces,  notably  during  the 
early  stages  of  a conflict,  of  such  tasks  as  border  protection,  bar-ler 
operations,  some  delaying  operations,  etc.  Kielmansegg  pointed  out 
that  such  milltle-type  coaoat  units  on  the  Swiss  and  British  model 

voi  Id  not  connate  for  peacetime  active  personnel,  would  require  little 

* 

additional  infrastructure,  and  would  be  able  to  operate  at  low  cost’ 

Since  many  European  allies  have  large  trained  but  unaeslgned  reservist 

pools,  using  them  In  this  manner,  and  equipping  them  in  quantity  with 

** 

cheep  and  easy  to  usa  AT  wupoas.  seems  well  worth  exploring. 

(U)  As  tor  the  U.S.,  which  is  currently  expected  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  Center  Region  augmentation  forces,  revamping  of  our  Army  re- 
serve structure  for  this  purpose  also  seems  essential.  We  suggest  a 
"three-tier"  reserve  system: 

s.  A relatively  smell,  highly  ready  segment  of  our  reserves 
should  be  earmarked  to  fill  M-Day  shortages  In  active 

*(U)  The  Foret  Structure  in  the  FFG,  Bonn,  1972,  pp.  63-44.  Giving 
the  FSG  Border  Police  light  AT  weapons  and  mines  might  he  equally 
desirable. 

**(U)  See  proposals  in  R-1231,  op.  clt.,  pp.  273-274. 
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units  and  to  provide  to  unit  TOAEa  thoua  augmentation  ele- 
ments that  are  not  normally  authorised  in  peacetime,  f.iorlty 
of  fill  should  be  given  to  units  deployed  In  Europe,  followed 
by  units  in  the  U.S.  by  their  deployment  dates.  To  be  most 
effective,  these  first  echelon  reserves  should:  (a)  consist 

of  members  of  the  active  reserve  on  training  status;  (b)  be 
associated  with  a specific  parent  unit  and  organized  for 
speedy  and  efficient  mobilization;  (c)  be  provided  a.,  active 
duty  cadre  from  the  parent  unit  tc  plan  and  monitor  training 
and  to  facilitate  administration;  (d)  have  their  discretion- 
ary OAM  fund  expenditures  subject  to  supervirlon  by  the  parent 
unit;  and  (c)  be  authorized  Added  training  periods  ind  other 
compensations  to  attract  sutficienc  high  quality  personnel  and 
assure  s satisfactory  readiness  status, 
b.  The  nsxt  priority  group  of  reserves  should  be  those  affili- 
ated with  actlvs  units  either  ae  round-up  or  round-out  ele- 
ments. Again,  priority  within  t..l*  group  should  bs  In 
accordance  with  deployment  schedules  for  the  active  -mite. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  have  several  subpriorities  within  this 
category,  sines  It  would  bs  fairly  large,  and  to  place  a high 


(U)  The  present  plan  Is  to  use  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 
es  • pool  from  which  this  fill  will  be  made  when  required.  The  IRR  con- 
sists of  those  Individuals  who  heve  satisfied  tt.eir  actlvs  duty  or  active 
reserve  obligation  and  are  serving  the  remainder  of  their  total  sight- 
year  obligation  in  an  inactive  status.  Using  the  IRR  as  s basis  means 
providing  e supposedly  qualified  budy  to  fill  a slot  at  the  moment  of 
crisis  with  no  prior  association  or  refresher  training.  This  system 
leaves  s lot  co  be  desired. 

(U)  There  Is  a certain  amount  of  this  provided  for  in  our  current 
system  (e.g.,  lntelliger.ee,  logistic,  medical,  legal,  and  administrative 
teams  already  prepackaged  and  on  training  status) . Nevertheless,  it  is 
net  carried  as  far  as  to  provide  an  active  cadre  and  a specific  parent 
unit  In  most  instances. 

(U)  Rouud-up  elements  are  those  required  to  bring  the  active 
unit  to  minimum  TOAE,  such  as  s third  brigade  for  s division.  A round- 
out  unit  is  one  provided  above  minimum  TOAE,  such  es  an  eleventh  or 
twelfth  battalion  for  a division. 
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priority  on  too  largo  a category  la  to  establish  no  priority 
at  all.  Similar  provision#  tc  thosa  required  for  the  scull 
Initial  reserve  element  are  needed  for  the  affiliated  units. 

They  should:  (1)  be  in  close  geographical  proximity  tc  the 

* 

parent  unit  to  facilitate  training  and  administration;  (2) 
be  separately  organized  (e.g.,  round-up  brigades  be  separate 
brigades  rather  tnan  divisional  brigades);  (3)  be  provlcv-1 
active  duty  cadres  from  parent  units;  (4)  have  their  training, 
administration,  mobilization  planning,  and  discretionary  O&M 
fund  expenditures  supervised  by  the  parent  unit;  and  (5)  be 
given  added  training  and  individual  Incentives  (pay,  retire- 
ment, privileges).  A further  Incentive  for  the  affiliated 
category,  as  well  as  the  initial  small  category,  would  be  to 
provide  unit  designations  and  distinctive  insignia  and 
patches  that  clearly  associate  them  with  the  parent  active 
unit. 

c.  The  remainder  of  the  U.S.  grotxsd  force  reserve  structure 
should  be  carefully  correlated  with  the  active  structure  to 
ensure  our  capability  to  deploy  the  maximum  combat  power, 
with  adequate  support  to  Europe  or  other  areas,  ss  soon  si 
possible.  This  could  snd  probsbly  should  rssult  in  soma 
reserve  units'  bslng  scheduled  to  deploy  to  Europe  before 
units  In  the  sctlvs  structure.  For  example,  s reserve  truck 


(U)  Tils  is  particularly  important.  In  the  one  instance  where 
the  round -i'ut  concept  has  bees  applied  and  tested,  namely,  the  2d  Armored 
Division  at  Ft.  Hood,  Texes,  which  has  three  affiliated  reserve  component 
battalions,  the  three  reserve  component  unite  era  from  three  different 
army  arses  and  not  one  of  then  la  la  the  same  army  area  as  the  Id  Armored 
Division.  This  causes  added  expense  and  difficulty  in  providing  than 
training  assistance  and  in  bringing  the  units  to  Ft.  Hood  for  their 
annual  twc-vack  active  duty  training.  The  round-out  evstea  would  work 
much  batter  it  the  2d  Armored  Division's  round-out  units  wars  physically 
located  In  Texas. 

(U)  Soma  would  argue  that  this  is  done  today,  and  to  some  degree 
it  Is.  However,  it  is  does  imperfectly  snd  would  have  to  be  redone  any- 
way to  anaura  a mash  with  the  active  forces  coaltted  to  NATO  sfter  the 
current  (I,S,  rationalization  activities  era  completed. 
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company  or  engineer  unit  formed  around  a civilian  base  in  the 
trucking  or  construction  buaineaa,  respectively,  could  be 
ready  to  deploy  relatively  early,  since  its  members  malr.'ain 
their  unit  proficiency  in  their  day-to-day  occupation.  Thus, 
were  this  the  case,  there  would  be  no  need  to  maintain  such  a 
unit  in  the  active  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  ccxp:tcnt 
combat  units  uvl  certain  highly  specialized  support  un Its  arc 
time-consuming  to  develop  and  have  no  clvlli,ta  counterpart. 

They  would  belong  in  the  active  strnctuie,  if  required  early. 

(U)  Altering  our  reserve  component  structure  or  changing  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  active  Army  is  a ticklish  task  Involving  practical  politi- 
cal problems.  The  National  Guard,  the  largest  segment  (approximately 
400,000),  is  also  the  militia  for  the  50  states  and  the  federal  terri- 
tories. Therefore,  it  is  responsive  to  the  state  and  territorial,  adju- 
tants general,  as  well  as  to  the  governors.  One  resulting  problem  is 
ensuring  that  equipment  reaching  the  Guard  is  Issued  in  accordance  with 
Army  priorities  and  not  state  priorities.  So  to  restructure  the  Guard 
would  not  be  easy.  The  Reserve  is  a somewhat  different  story,  being 
wider  the  coaoand  of  and  responsive  to  the  Army.  The  Reserve  has,  how- 
ever, a strong  Congressional  lobby.  Another  problem  is  that  the  present 
breakout  of  ground  force  units  pieces  the  majority  of  the  combat  units 
in  the  Guard  and  the  support  units  in  the  Reserve.  It  would  be  easier 
to  structure  optimally  along  the  lines  Indicated  if  the  reverse  were 
true. 

D.  USING  R/S  TO  STRENGTHEN  ANTIARMDR  CAPABILITIES 

(S)  If  one  of  NATO's  top  priorities  must  be  to  strengthen  its 
capabilities  to  cope  with  an  armor-heavy  blitzkrieg  without  substantial 
increases  in  defense  budgets,  than  hara  too  R/S  must  ba  the  solution. 

NATO  must  shift  resources  into  making  its  forces  sore  specifically 
antlarmor-orisnted  as  their  primary 'mission.  NATO's  npring  1974  repovt 
on  progress  toward  meeting  AD-70  goals  notes  that,  while  all  allies 
have  now  set  up  programs  for  introducing  modern  ATGMs,  many  of  these 
are  on  only  s limited  scale. 
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(S)  Again,  the  bast  available  -aodel  is  the  new  FRG  force  restruc- 
turing program.  After  much  study,  the  Uandeawehr  decided  to  redesign 
lea  ground  force*  primarily  f or  defense  against  Soviet  armor  by  greatly 
increasing  their  tank  and  antitank  weaponry,  creating  flexible  air- 
mobile corps  reserves  to  atom  breakthroughs,  and  stressing  flexible 
tactical  barriers  of  scittsrable  mines.  To  these  ends,  the  Birndeswehr 
is  restructuring  its  units  from  corps  down  to  company  to:  (e)  reduce 
unit  else,  while  improving  span  of  control  and  Increasing  tactical 
flexibility;  (b)  Increase  sizably  the  numbers  of  tanks  and  tank  destroy- 
ers, heavy  and  medium  ATGMs,  and  mechanized  fighting  vehicles  equipped 
with  ATGMs;  (c)  convert  the  three  airborne  brigades  into  corps  airmo- 
bile antiarmor  reserves;  (d)  add  an  AT  helicopter  battalion  to  each 
corps;  and  (e)  have  brigade,  division,  and  corps  engineers  concentrate 
on  the  antlarmor-barrler  mission,  using  swiftly  Implantable  ccatterable 

mines  (11  corps  engineer  battalions  will  be  reconfigured  exclusively 
* 

for  barrier  laying). 

(U)  Of  course,  this  new  Bundeswwhr  force  structure  is  designed 
for  a single-mission  defense  against  a UP  blitzkrieg  on  the  PRC’s  own 
soil  (and  also  permits  logistic  rsliance  on  the  FRG  civil  infrastruc- 
ture). But  the  fact  is  that  all  othsr  Center  Region  ground  forces  have 
the  same  primary  mission  and  will  also  fight  on  FRG  tsrraln.  Thus,  we 
regard  the  new  FRG  fores  structure  as  a valid  modal  for  the  rest  of 
APCENT's  European  ground  forces.  It  would  be  a highly  sensible  ratlon- 
allzatior  neasuie  for  ether  Center  Region  allies  to  restructure  their 
own  NATO-earmarked  ground  forces  along  the  same  or  similar  lines,  with 
suitable  national  modifications  to  meet  special  national  needs.  For 
example,  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Benelux  unite  that  must  deploy  forward  into 
Germany  would  nesd  more  transport  capability.  Moreover,  the  Bundeswehr 
force  design,  which  is  rich  in  expensive  tanks  and  tank  destroyers,  may 
be  too  expensive  for  poor  allias,  such  as  the  U.K.  or  the  Benelux 

*(0)  Bxndeswehr  briefing  of  EVG,  5/31/74  (Secret),  which  states 
explicitly  that  "the  new  structure  of  the  German  Army  is  essentially 
governed  by  the  implications  of  the  antlarmor  concept."  Interestingly, 
tha  FRG  does  not  call  for  any  increase  in  tube  artillery  whatsoever, 
emphasising  instead  rocket  lame  hers  for  mine  dispensing. 
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countries.  Thus,  they  night  better  stress  prol  lter.it  ion  of  AT  we.iponu 
(this  is  also  the  way  the  U.S.  Army  lias  gone).  Inc  ceasing  the  density 
of  AT  weapons  In  mechanized  units  also  helps  free  armor  for  use  in  the 
counterattack  role,  for  which  NATO,  at  present,  has  comparatively  few 
reserves. 

1.  The  NATO  Military  Auttiorltle a Should  Ask  K..ch  Nation  Providing 
Corps-Size  Contributions  to  the  Shield  to  Include  a Corps-Level 
Antiarmor  Reserve  Comparable  to  That  of  the  FRF.  Corps 

(U)  Similarly,  their  artillery  and  engineers  should  be  reconfigured 
to  provide  a comparable  mobile  barrier  capability,  and  perhaps  all  Bhould 
standardize  on  the  FRG  family  of  acatterable  mines  and  mine  dispensers. 
Such  a capability  In  quantity  would  surely  give  pause  to  Soviet  blitz- 
krieg planners.  AT  weapons  holdings  should  be  brought  up  to  the  U.S. /FRG 
level.  By  such  means,  AFC ENT  ground  forces  could  be  converted  Into  a 
much  more  effect  tv:  antiarrwr  force  than  presently  exists  or  Is  planned  — 
thus  greatly  enhancing  thoir  deterrent  value  as  well. 

(U)  Not  surprisingly,  the  AT  capabilities  of  the  Benelux  and  U.K. 
corps  in  NORTHAG  are  the  most  In  need  of  beefing  tp  with  modern  missilery. 
These  countries  need  to  equip  their  infantry  units  properly  and  to 
develop  AT-capable  reserves.  For  example,  the  Belgians  maintain  an  elite 
four-battalion  paraccmmando  brigade  originally  designed  for  poosible 
interventions  In  the  Congo.  It  13  now  committed  to  the  I Belgian  Corps, 
but  hardly  configured  to  stop  Soviet  truer . We  suggest  that  this  2700-aan 
outfit  be  converted  to  an  airmobile  corps  antiarmor  brigade  on  the  FRG 
model.  The  Dutch  lack  any  heavy  AT  weapons  at  present,  and  although 
some  TOWa  are  on  oraer,  a more  substantial  buy  of  AT  missiles  seems 
essential.  They  too  should  be  asked  to  field  a corps-level  antlaroor 
regiment. 

(U)  The  British,  also,  are  weak  in  antitank  weaponry,  aside  from 
* 

their  excellent  tanks.  Perhaps  the  two  corps-level  reconnaissance 

*(U)  For  some  reason,  the  British  Army  does  not  regard  flitting 
tanks  as  a "normal  infantry  cask."  Their  infantry  insists  that  the 
armored  forces  must  provide  this  function. 
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regiments  in  RAOR  (nnJ  the  on*  In  the  U.K.)  could  be  similarly  converted 
Into  i.*n«  corps  AT  brigade.  Moreover , the  b.K.  parachute  and  airportable 
brigade*  (based  In  England,  but  earmarked  for  NATO),  are  too  light  for 
th*  antiarmor  mission,  and,  in  any  event,  will  b*  cut  b*ck  as  a result 
of  the  U.K.  defense  review.  Reconfiguring  what  1*  left,  oi  at  leant 
giving  it  an  AT  add-on  package,  would  be  desirable. 

2.  The  U.S.  Should  Reconfigure  It*  Corps-Level  Antiarmor  Capabilities 

(S)  Like  the  Bundeswehr,  the  U.S.  Amy  has  already  gone  a long  way 
toward  substantially  Increasing  its  antiarmor  capabilities.  In  fact, 
it  will  have  more  heavy  and  medium  AT  weapons  in  the  mechanized  Infantry 
battalion  (18  TOWs  and  27  Dragons)  than  the  FRC.  Sow  USAREUR  has  gotten 
approval  to  increase  the  number  of  Dragons  to  31.  Tn*  Amy  plans  to  go 
even  further  and  to  increase  TOW/Dragona  in  USAREUR  and  preposltloned 
units  by  at  least  an  additional  1500.  Among  other  things.  Dragon  will 
be  given  to  combat  support  units  to  improve  their  organic  AT-defense 
capability.  This  will  help  remove  the  requirement  on  combat  units  to 
provide  AT  defense  to  corhut  support  units. 

(U)  The  Army  has  already  reconfigured  the  two  armored  cavalry 
regiments  in  ISAREUR  to  strengthen  their  capability  to  attrlt  armor  in 
delaying  actions.  Each  ACR  already  has  162  Sheridan  tanks  and  51  M-60s, 
and  TOWs  and  Dragons  will  b*  addad  to  each  ACR  infantry  squad.  But 
they  could  be  strengthened  even  further,  since  their  logical  primary 
mission  is  delay  rather  than  reconnaissance. 

(S)  Our  concerns  relate  chiefly  to  doctrine  concerning  esploymcnt 
of  the  AT  helicopter  in  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  We  believe  the  U.S. 
should  prorrptly  review  the  evolving  Gemcm  oonaept  for  airvome  and 
airmobile  unite  primarily  oonfigured  for  antiamnor  operations  as  part 
of  th3ir  oorpe  reserve  (see  pp.44  and  61).  For  example,  the  FKG  plans 
to  concentrate  its  antitank  helicopter  units  entirely  at  corps  level. 

This  corcept  is  different  from  that  finally  chosen  by  USAREUR  for  deploy- 
ing th*  Cobra/TOW  system.  After  much  study,  USAREUR  has  decider  it  r ..•« 
wants  about  252  in  units  instead  of  the  165  presently  programmed.  Each 
divirion  would  have  42,  including  two  Cobra/TOW  companies,  in  addition. 
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each  corps  would  have  an  antiarmor  hallcootcr  battalion  of  42  Cebra/TOW* 
In  two  companies,  with  a third  company  of  utility  helicopters  to  ficlll- 
t.ite  mobility  aoul  support. 

(S)  Out  piecemeal  deployment  of  two  Cobra/TOW  companies  to  each 

* 

U.S.  division  In  I'uropc  scams  vastaful  of  an  expensive  asset,  am. 
shortsighted  fros>  an  overall  Central  Region  point  of  view.  It  would 
eeitalnly  violate  Ceneral  McNair's  principle  of  "pooling  and  stroau- 
llnlng"  (p.  46).  It  would  be  tantamount  to  what  tha  French  did  In 
World  War  II  when  they  parcelled  out  their  armor  easels  to  support  other 
type  units.  As  a result  the  Germans,  by  concentrating  their  fewer  tanks 
of  poor  quality,  were  able  to  overwhelm  tha  French  armor  at  the  polnta 
of  decision.  Maintenance,  training,  and  flexibility  of  employment  also 
would  be  enhanced  by  concentrating  available  Cobra/TOW  assets  at  echelons 
higher  than  division.  You  can  always  parcal  out  assets  held  et  hlghxr 
echelons:  To  do  the  reverse  la  not  so  easy.  Besides,  by  concentrating 

an  aaset  as  flexible  as  tha  Cobra/TOW,  subordlnats  unit  coaaanders  can 
expect  to  gat  far  mors  support  In  times  of  serious  need  than  they  would 
if  each  subordinate  controlled  e portion.  We,  therefore,  believe  that 
the  precious  Cobra/TOW  assets  should  not  go  to  U.S.  divisions  in  Europe. 
Rather  ;ha  two  corps  battalions  should  bm  mads  somewhat  heavier  by 
adding  tha  assets  of  a division-type  company  to  each  and  restructuring 
to  develop  a strong  three  attack  company  battalion.  This,  possibly  In 
conjunction  with  some  application  of  the  FRO  antitank  concept,  would 
provide  a hemithy,  flexible  antiarmor  capability  for  each  corps.  Using 
USAREUR'a  deployment  scheme  as  a base,  that  would  leave  the  assets  of 
the  remaining  six  Cobra/TUW  companies  for  other  use. 

3.  AFC  ENT  Needs  a Highly  hob  lie  Theater-Level  Antlarmo.-  K*  crv».  Able 
to  Deploy  Rapidly  to  Any  Point  on  the  Front  Threatened  oy  e 
Breakthrough  beyond  the  Capacity  of  Any  Corps  to  Handle 
(S)  To  ueglect  this  requlrmeat  Invites  a complete  breakthrough  in 
the  weaker  allied  corps  sectors  In  NORTHAG  while  tha  U.S.  and  FRG  corps 

*(U)  At  tha  present  time  the  'Army  is  programming  a buy  of  soma  595 
Cobra/TUW  helicopters.  Approximately  280  of  these  are  in  the  FT  1975-1976 
prog, am  years  and  should  start  to  coma  off  tha  production  line  In  lata 
CY  1975. 
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stand  fl»a.  AAFCE  air  forces,  when  equipped  with  Mavericks  ana  A-lOs, 
could  help  per  fora  this  role  (see  Chapter  III).  But  we  are  convi.iced 
that  a vary  long-legged  antitank  helicopter  brib'd?  at  iyvel 

would  also  be  desirable.  If  cuuLd  either  support  the  two  U.S.  corps 
ar  be  available  fjr  deployaant  elsewhere  In  the  Central  Region.  Such 
a brigade  would  tequira  an  equally  long-legged  airaobile  tail,  w<  *rh 
could  be  expensive.  The  U.S.  night  be  the  only  nation  capable  of 
bearing  this  burden.  Instead  o'  USAREUR'a  recommended  employment  of 
the  Cobr a/ TOW,  we  suggest  allocating  the  six  Cobra/TOW  coapanlea  (126 
aircraft)  freed  above,  plus  t!nir  nornsl  backup,  to  help  structure 
the  brigade. 

(S)  Therefore,  as  a later  part  of  the  l8,00C-man  conversion  of 
support  to  coabat  troops  aandated  by  the  Nunn  Amend  Bent , the  U.S. 
should  undertake  to  provide  such  a unit  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are 
not  talking  here  about  deploying  the  cur  ret.:  U.S.  Air  Cavalry  Coabat 
Brigade  (ACCB),  which  we  recognise  as  unsuitable,  but  about  the  new 
THADOC-propoaed  configuration,  in  which  this  brigade  would  have  almost 
6000  man  organised  In  two  attack  helicopter  battalions,  a reconnaissance 
squadron,  and  a support  group,  with  336  helicopters  (136  Cobras).  There 
are  several  practical  objections  to  the  proposal,  of  which  the  doctrinal 
one  of  how  to  employ  AT  helicopters  seems  paramount.  But  we  believe 
these  can  be  solved.  .he  large  support  tall  generated  on  the  basis  of 
Vietnam  experience,  and  necessary  for  operations  in  areas  like  the 
Middle  East,  does  not  seam  as  essential  in  the  highly  developed  Center 
Region  of  NATO.  Options  like  prestockage  of  a few  days'  supply  cf  ammo 
and  fuel  to  alternate  bases  would  be  relatively  easy  In  tha  FRC  and 
would  help  give  a thester-lsvel  brigade  sufficient  legs. 

*(S)  7us;c  objections  can  be  capsullxed  as  follows:  (1)  The  cur- 

rent. ACCB,  particularly  Its  support.  Is  not  long-legged  enough  to  be 
able  to  perform  the  AFC ENT  nlsslou;  (2)  the  U.S.  Army  has  not  sufficiently 
settled,  ss  yet,  on  the  doctrinal  employment  of  suck  a unit  in  the  Euro- 
pean environment;  (3)  sufficient  Cobra/TOV  assets  for  such  a unit  will 
not  be  available  for  two  to  four  years,  depending  on  nriorlty  of  distri- 
bution; and  (6)  tha  current  configuration  of  the  ACCB  nay  not  be  optimal 
(insufficient  antitank  capability  for  resources  committed). 

**(U)  No  matter  what  is  dene,  Cobra/TOW  availability  is  dependent 
on  the  production  rata  and  the  distribution  dec  is  lor. 
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(S)  In  our  view,  .such  4 unit  wuulJ  have  far  hlghur  visibility, 
provide  nuch  greater  tactUal  flexibility,  and  thus  have  tar  greater 
deterrent  value  than  an  equivalent  mechanized  unit.  W.n-n  Secretary 
Schleslnger  was  pressing  the  need  for  greater  "flexibility"  of  force 
deployments,  he  poh.ied  out  to  his  fellow  SATO  Minister  1 that: 

An  adversary  Is  bent  detorred  from  taking  any  lnvat  Ion 
route  if  h«  knows  that  SATO  forces  have  an  impressive  ca- 
paclty  to  move  to  the  vulnerable  spots,  wherever  they  arc, 
and  fight  cohesively  when  they  get  there.* 

A properly  configured,  highly  mobile,  U.S.  antitank  brigade  built  around 
the  Cobra/TOW  is  superbly  suited  for  this  purpose.  One  form  of  special- 
ization by  the  larger  allies  would  be  fur  the  U.S.  and  the  FRG,  as  the 
only  two  allies  planning  large  antitank  helicopter  units,  to  concentrate 
on  providing  this  typs  of  antlbreakthrou»h  insurance.  As  a trade-off,  the 
U.S.  could  ask  the  FRG  and  Benslux  to  provide  more  logistic  support  for 
U.S.  forces,  to  replace  the  capability  lost  by  ths  Nunn  Amendment 
conversion. 

A,  Othsr  Antlsrmor  Measures 

(C)  Armed  helicopters  othsr  than  the  Cobrt/TOW  can  make  a contri- 
bution to  antitank  defense.  For  exa^ls,  ths  AH-IG  (standard  Cobrs) 
armed  with  2.75-in.  rockets  can  pises  area  firs  ou  armor  formations, 
forcing  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  to  button  up  and  destroying 
perlscopas,  antennas,  and  externally  stored  equipment.  At  Ft.  Hood, 
relatively  good  accuracy  has  bean  achieved  out  to  ranges  of  5000  meters, 
and  with  ths  AH-IG  at  50-foot  altltuds  or  lass.  In  aodltion,  an  element 
within  the  Army  Materiel  Command  has  sxperlacnted  with  sons  Improved 
2.73-ln.  rockets  using  the  retarded  bumblet  approach.  Thi  bomblets  can 
be  antipersonnel,  antitank,  or  s mlxturs.  Sines  the  sntitank  booklets 
are  attacking  the  top  deck  of  the  armored  vehicles,  a relatively  small 
warhead  can  penetrate.  Even  though  this  is  not  an  accepted  U.S.  Army 
technique  as  yet  and  the  2.75-la.  rockets  with  bomblets  are  not  standard, 

*(U)  NATO  JJS5,  121845Z,  Juns  1974  (Sccrst). 
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It  been  succesafully  di-monst" jt.*d  <«nd  could  provide  a cheap  addi- 
tion to  the  NATO  AT  capabilities,  if  pursued.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  hou 
huge  stocks  on  tiaud. 

(U)  The  U.S.  night  well  consider  replacing  some  of  its  artillery, 
especially  in  the  mechanized  division,  with  the  FRG  light  rocket-launcher 
system  and  its  ccatterable  mines  (see  pp.  71-74).  Since  the  U.^.  Army 
spends,  according  to  o;*.e  estimate,  about  $1.S  billion  per  year  or  artil- 
lery, trade-off  possibilities  obviously  exist. 

(U)  While  all  thm  above  rationalization  measures  could  be  under- 
taken mostly  on  a national  baals,  as  part  of  each  ally's  modernization 
program,  their  cost  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  cotnoon  weaponry 
was  bought.  For  example,  the  FRG  seems  far  ahead  of  the  rear  of  NATO 
in  the  development  of  acattarable  AT  mines  and  ’aunchers.  As  part  of 
the  matrix  approach,  other  all lea  could  purchase  the  new  FRG  mines  and 
mine  dispensers  (see  p.  73).  In  turn,  tha  FRG  could  undertaka  to  pro- 
vlda  common  storage  sites  for  these  and  other  barrier  materials  (or 
Chess  could  be  funded  under  NATO's  Infrastructure  program) . As  another 
option,  if  other  allies  would  buy  more  TOW  missiles,  the  U.S.  could 
offer  to  provide  cosnn  maintenance  and  forward  depot  facilities  for 
them  in  Europe. 

E.  RATIONALIZING  BARRIER  OPERATIONS 

(S)  If  NATO  is  to  optimism  its  defense  capabilities  within  sharp 
fiscal  constraints,  then  a naw  look  should  be  taken  at  such  classic 
economy  of  force  measures  as  preeaplscsd  barrlars.  We  are  not  talking 
bars  of  either  tha  moblla  tactical  mins  barriers  earlier  dlacuased,  or 
of  Meglnot-Llne-type  fixed  fortification,  but  of  hasty  barriers  emplaced 
after  M-Day  to  help  slow  down  WP  armor.  Thmem  are  also  very  low  cost. 

Tha  uaa  of  barrlars  haa  had  its  ups  and  downs  in  NATO,  and  at  present, 
most  barrier  plana  call  chiefly  for  demolitions  as  all  that  would  be 
possible  in  event  of  surprise  attack.  But  now  that  even  MC-161  acknowl- 
edges that  NATO  should  have  at  least  48  hours'  warning  time,  the  whole 
Issue  of  berrlers  deserves  hlgh-leval  review.  We  are  not  laying  that 
barriers  are  the  solution  to  Pact  superiority  in  armor  — only  that  they 
are  a partial  solution  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
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(S)  ins  senior  ge'icral  toll  us  tlwt  early  In  hie  NATO  /is*  Ignment 
he  watched  with  amazement  during  a high-level  nap  eaercae  while 
barriers  were  erected  In  an  Irregular  and  unc  -)ord lnat -d  manner  that 
Invited  end  tuna  by  Tact  armor.  When  he  asked  why,  the  ~*ram  director 
agreed  that  It  did  not  make  sense,  but  told  him  It  was  a waste  of  time 
to  argue  the  point  because  the  national  'onutnders  participating  would 
not  agree  to  change  deployments  In  their  respective  corps  areas.  They'd 
rather  lose  than  switch.  This  situation  makes  even  less  sense  than  the 
artificial  division  of  the  a.'rspaca  over  the  FRC,  which  "he  alliance  la 
now  trying  to  resolve.  Given  the  Pact  advantage  In  armor,  how  can  corps 
area  commanders  Insist  on  national  prerogatives  that  give  the  Pact  the 
additional  advantage  of  Rapa  in  NATO's  defensce?  Slnca  the  Military 
Committee,  P\CEUR,  end  C INCCENT  have  not  been  able  to  solve  this  Issue, 
we  suggest,  lc  be  addressed  by  the  DPC  at  the  ministerial  level. 

(U)  For  several  reasons,  it  might  be  a sensible  R/S  option  for  the 
FRC  to  specialize  in  barrier  construction  on  behalf  of  the  other  Center 
Region  allies.  First,  they  have  the  moat  to  gain  from  forward  defensa 
— it  la  their  political  border  that  will  be  violated  in  the  initial 
attack.  Slnca  It  Is  their  territory,  they  can  Initiate  plans  for  or 
even  begin  barrier  construction  without  waiting  for  formal  Implementa- 
tion of  the  alert  system.  This  would  prevent  gaps  in  case  any  nation 
withheld  the  authority  for  their  national  forces  to  bagln  operation*  in 
their  designated  defense  sector.  Moat  military  planners  we  talked  to 
about  specialization  expressed  deep  concern  that  specialized  forces 
might  be  delayed  or  withheld  while  national  political  authorities  mads 
their  derisions.  We  believe  the  FRG  would  hava  too  much  at  atake  to 
delay  action  in  this  case. 

(U)  Second,  the  FRG  has  tha  greatest  familiarity  with  tha  terrain 
and  a large  reservoir  of  personnel  whose  peacetime  duties  are  associ- 
ated with  patrolling  tha  political  border.  For  example,  the  Federal 
Border  Police  under  the  Ministry  of  Interior  has  responsibility  for 
prevention  of  Illegal  entry  across  the  Eastern  border  and  for  coastal 
patrol  In  the  Baltic.  They  are  organized  Into,  four  area  comaunde  with 
ll  battalions  of  651  men  each.  Why  not  give  thea  light  AT  weapons? 
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Sum  F^ratnuiatcrt  and  J.iiy'rv.'u'iTi  In  wooded  arena  art  already  re- 
sponsible for  aalncalnlng  equipment  esc  Ins  for  the  CTA.  In  the  open 
araaa,  farmers  know  tha  conditions  ot  tha  lsldn.  tha  roads,  . nJ  tha 
brldgaa;  In  tha  villages,  local  police  and  flra  departments  hava  in- 
depth  knowledge  ot  normal  access  ways  and  possible  bypasses.  In  addi- 
tion to  terrain  faalllarlty,  thaaa  peopla  have  other  advantages:  Many 

era  outdoorsaen,  at  ho  as  with  flrsaras  and  heavy  equipment,  and  used  to 
discipline  and  to  assuming  Individual  responsibilities. 

(U)  While  aany  of  the  above  already  hava  mobilisation  assignments, 
they  could  be  supplemented  by  FRC  territorial  forces  and  a large  pool  of 
unasaigned  reservists.  Tha  Klalaansegg  proposal  for  "six  aillt la-type 
blocking  brigades"  (see  p.  57)  Included  a barrier  alsslon  for  thca. 

We  suggest  some  amendments  to  the  Klelnaesegg  proposal.  Mors  preposl- 
t Ion  lag  of  barrier  constr.irtion  astarial  In  tha  forvarl  area  at  a 
nuaber  of  strategic  points  could  be  funded  from  tha  NATO  Inf  rest  rue  tura 
budget.  National  barrier  aqulpasat/astsrisl  now  on  hand  could  be  suds 
available  to  tha  FRC  at  no  cost.  Wa  would  also  propose  a cadre  systen 
parallel  to  the  U.S.  Air  National  Guard  systsa  whereby  s Halted  nuaber 
of  civil  employees  with  reserve  assignments  would  be  responsible  for 
day-to-day  maintenance  of  necessary  squipaent  and  WRM,  coordination  of 
peacetime  training  and  exercising  of  tha  barrier  force,  and  the  neces- 
sary interface  with  th-  national  forces  responsible  for  each  corps  arse's 
defense. 

(U)  Once  the  barriers  had  been  enplaced,  tha  fences  proposed  by 
Klalaansegg  could  play  a significant  rola  as  a delaying  fores,  if 
equipped  with  aodern  antitank  weapona.  ARP\  is  currently  studylrg  con- 
cepts and  weapons  for  a Decent  rallied  Area  Defense  (DAD)  by  snail  units 
that  tould  operate  ahead  of  or  in  gaps  between  aajor  coabat  units.  If 
tha  weapons  they  have  under  study  prove  to  be  as  effective  as  prelimi- 
nary assessasnts  suggest,  they  would  be  Ideal  for  FIG  barrier  forces  — 
being  relatively  inexpensive,  easy  to  aa*atain,  and  requiring  little 
training  for  experienced  aurkscen. 

*Tht  Fora a Struatur*  in  tha  FRG , op.  cit.,  pp.  63-44. 
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(l!)  tn  return  for  FR'l  iULcptma1  jJ  b.tri  in  < c untruit  Inn  .is  .1 
specialized  t.ifik,  nations  villi  forces  in  'lie  AFCI.NT  area  could  .ir.r.-e 
to  increase  ant  it  ink  wva.ii. in  In  those  units,  an  h. ingested  on  jp.  hi  - 
h'i . Tide  ralRlit  *»e  a very  doelratla  tr.uleotf  tor  the  F?.(J  ti  accept, 
since  it  woulJ  result  in  a substantial  overall  lnire.i.e  in  Center 
Region  forward  defense  capabilities. 

f._  rational iz isc,  cr.h.i.d  air  rn.Fr.NSE 

fo)  We  de.l  with  tlie  :ir  force  lsoett*  ot  this  problem  area  In 
Chapter  I.I,  and  ground  systems  here.  Because  (t  consumes  a high  pro- 
portion of  total  NA;0  assets  and  because  cb.m  Ring  technology  is  con- 
stantly opening  new  possibilities,  the  rat lc.ial Izat.lon  potential  In  the 
air-defense  field  deserves  exploration.  The  present  Nike  hlgh-altl*.ude 
system  is  obsolescent,  raising  a question  is  to  when  and  !.ow  it  might 
be  replaced.  The  Improved  Hawk  can  handle  most  of  the  threat,  except 
at  very  high  altitudes.  The  U.S.  Army  aces  SAM-b  as  the  needed  follow- 
on  system,  but  It  la  proving  very  expensive. 

(U)  Air  defense  is  a logical  Halt!  for  multinational  rationali- 
zation, because  area  defence  no  longer  makes  much  sense  on  a national 
basis,  at  least  In  the  Center  Region.  Mobile  field-force  sir  defense 
must  remain  organic  tc  national  forces,  but  even  the  French  recognize 
the  need  for  an  Integrated  Center  Region  sir  defense  system.  Moreover, 
because  of  thr  enormous  cost  of  nev  SAM  svstems,  AWACS,  etc.,  prolifera- 
tion of  national  systems  Is  undesirable.  But  this  is  In  danger  of 
occurring.  The  relative  weight  to  be  placed  on  air-defense  aircraft 
versus  missiles  also  merits  review.  We  are  not  qualified  to  suggest 
answers  to  all  these  issues,  hut  we  believe  that  the  rationalization 
program  offers  a highly  dealrabls  format  in  which  to  examine  such  high- 
cost  options  In  a period  of  severs  fiscal  constraints. 

(S)  There  is  also  rationalization  aspect  to  the  need  for  a 
short-range  air-defense  system.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that 
we  would  buy  a European  system,  If  after  testing  it  proved  to  meet  our 
needs.  The  Franco-Gerar  Roland  II  system  looks  most  promising  to  the 
U.S.  after  testing.  But  If  this  system  is  radically  modified  to  meet 
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sprctal  U.S.  requires  nts,  compatibility  nay  be  lost  urn'  coat  ceriai.iy 
'(riven  up.  It  would  be  costly  enough  to  produce  thie  *y*Lem  uiui<*i 
license  In  the  U.S.,  ra'.h.'r  then  In  Europe,  thus  losing  the  advantage 
ot  longer  production  run* 

(S)  t ::<ii i\  n •—  The  U.S.  has  long  been  trying  to  get 

the  FRC  to  take  over  4ts  fixed  SAM  installations,  but  the  FRC  has  been 
reluctin'  to  incur  the  added  burlwn.  Thus,  nose  kind  of  trade-cff  is 
needed  fo  compensate  the  FRC.  How  about  the  FRG  taking  over  ell  forward 
Nine  end  fixed  Hawk  installations  in  return  for  the  U.S.  end  Bcuelux 
taking  on  coogtensatory  alsafona,  e.g.,  the  U.S.  providing  an  ACCB  and 
Betglusi  and  Holland  ea^h  prov'ding  % corps-level  AT  helicopter  brigade? 

C.  COMPATIBILITY,  INTEROPERABILITY.  AMD  STANDARDIZATION 

(S)  It  la  painfully  clear  that  if  NATO  gro>r.d  forces  ere  to  achieve 
the  necessary  flexibility  for  optimua  defense  against  e UP  blitzkrieg, 
they  rust  be  able  to  operate  aorc.  effectively  together  than  ia  now  the 
case.  To  take  one  example,  NATO  Inventories  today  indole  31  different 
types  of  antitank  weapons,  with  IB  improved  types  being  developed.  ASYC 
Tucker  believes  NA."0  should  have  only  four.  A similar  problem  exists 

with  medium-  and  long-range  SAIts,  where  four  separate  national  develop- 

e 

oent  efforts  are  under  way.  Lack  of  adequate  tactical  conaninicetions 
Interface  would  seriously  impede  joint  allied  operations. 

(U)  The  obvious  answer,  end  the  one  usually  given,  is  standardi- 
sation — cf  equipment,  CJ,  tactics,  and  logistics.  But  NATO's  limited 
success  in  standardising  over  the  laat  23  /sera  Bakes  ic  squally  obvi- 
ous that  this  la  perhaps  the  moat  difficult  goal  for  NATO  to  achieve. 

We  deal  with  standardisation  In  general  in  Chapter  VI.  This  section  la 
concerned  only  with  ground-force  aspects. 

(U)  While  the  U.S.  Is  usually  In  tha  lead  In  calling  for  stan- 
dardisation, it  is  frequently  one  of  the  worst  offeiders  (as  in  the  cose 
of  the  M-16  rifle).  Of  course.  In  highly  sophisticated  air  and  naval 

*(U)  DPC-VR(74)15,  Part  II,  p.  32  (Secret). 
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fields  in  particular,  the  U.S.  has  a great  technological  edge.  So,  if 
the  U.S.  wants  to  put  its  money  where  its  mouth  is,  it  must  find  a way 
to  expand  its  purchases  in  other  categories.  We  raise  this  issue  in 
the  ground-force  chapter  because  the  ona  broad  arra  in  which  the  U.S. 
cannot  claim  technological  superiority  is  in  ground-force  equipment 
(there  are  naturally  exceptions,  such  as  helicopters).  Many  Army  offi- 
cers may  not  like  this  assertion,  but  we  think  it  amply  proven  by  ex- 
perience going  back  before  World  War  I.  Nor  are  we  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  such  equipment.  Collectively,  our  European  allies  have  much 
larger  requirements  than  we.  And  is  it  really  necessary  to  design  all 
our  equipment  for  usa  anywhere  in  the  world?  Wo  doubt  it.  For  these 
reasons,  if  the  U.S.  really  uanto  to  promote  standardization,  it  means 
buying  more  European  ground- force  equipment,  if  we  want  our  allies  to 
buy  American  planes  (see  Chapter  VI). 

(U)  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Army's  beat  interest  would  be  served  by 
buying  allied  equipment,  as  long  us  it  could  get  DOD  and  Congressional 
approval  to  trade  off  the  resultant  savings  for  mors  forces  and  greater 
readiness.  The  reason  lies  in  the  simple  fact  (sea  Chapter  I)  that 
growing  Army  personnel  and  manpower  costs  ars  increasingly  squeezing 
RD&P.  Nor  only  are  Army  equipment  and  RD&P  budgets  going  down  (from 
$2.8  billion  in  1973  to  $2.4  and  $1.8  billion  requested  in  1975)  but, 
far  more  important,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  1975  dollars  is  far 
less.  If  something  isn't  dona  soon,  the  Army  will  either  have  to  cut 
manpower  and/or  readiness  sharply  or  give  up  modernizing.  Hare  is  an 
added  powerful  argument  for  buying  European,  if  it  could  lead  to  sig- 
nificant savings. 

(U)  If  we  do  face  up  to  these  facts,  several  types  of  European 
equipment  might  be  suitable  for  purchase.  Possibilities  Include  the 
SHORAD  systems  that  our  Army  is  now  testing,  the  Leopard  II  tank,  or 
the  nrv  155m  PH/70  Howitzer  being  Jointly  developed  by  the  FUG  and 
Italy.  The  way  the  Army  handles  procurement  of  the  Roland  II  SHORAD 

*(U)  The  extent  of  such  savings  would  depend,  of  course,  on  how 
much  the  Army  wes  willing  to  depend  on  allied  RID,  instead  of  redesign- 
ing everything,  and  tn  buy  from  allied  suppliers  (thus  getting  tue 
savings  from  longer  production  ruus),  instead  of  licensing  U.S.  suppliers, 
whleh  usually  results  In  increased  unit  costs.  Given  past  experience, 
this  is  a tall  order. 
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missile  system,  which  1C  has  decided  la  best,  will  be  an  Interesting 
tart  caae  of  how  well  it  understands  the  above  facts  of  life.  Will  we 
Join  the  present  Franco-German  development  program,  or  'nslst  on  one 
of  our  own?  Will  licensed  manufacturers  of  all  components  in  the  U.S. 
be  insisted  upon,  deaplta  the  increased  costs  entailed?  Will  so  many 
modifications  ba  made  that  the  U.S.  and  allied  systems  are  not  really 
compatible.  Wa  wonder. 

1.  Standardize  on  FRG  Scatterable  Mine 

(U)  As  wo  suggested  earlier,  another  possibility  particularly 
applicable  to  NATO's  primary  antiarmor  mission  is  the  FRG  family  of 
scatterable  mines  and  launchers.  Standardization  has  its  best  chance 
of  being  accepted  under  three  conditions:  (a)  the  system  to  be  stan- 

dardised has  not  yet  been  procured,  allowing  time  for  agreement  on 
Joint  procurement;  (b)  one  ally's  system  is  clearly  superior;  (c)  the 
funding  involved  Is  not  so  great  that  national  desires  to  support  their 
own  Industry  predominate.  The  FRG  scatterable-mine  program  seems  to 
meet  these  criteria. 

(S)  The  FRG  seems  to  be  the  league  leader  in  developing  scatter- 
able AT  mines  of  several  types:  (a)  the  LARAT  I (formerly  Pandora)  — 

an  alr-dellversd  CBU-type  cluster  bomblet  or  artlllery-rocket-dellvered 
(eight  mines  per  rocket)  due  for  series  production  shortly;  ic  can 
destroy  tank  tracks;  (b)  the  LARAT  IX  (formerly  Medusa)  — a larger 
artillery  or  rocket-deliverable  AT  mine,  still  being  developed  and  due 
for  series  production  in  1977;  and  (e)  the  Dragonsced,  a rocket-dollvered 
scatterable  AT  nine,  still  quits  a way  into  the  future.  All  are  self- 
destruct.  The  FRC  also  seems  to  be  ahead  on  inexpensive  delivery  systems. 
The  Gutmans  Intend  rocket  delivery  via  thair  36-tufce  LARS  (Light  Artil- 
lery Rocket  System)  and  a proposed  new  280am  Medium  Artillery  Rocket 
System  (MASS  or  RS-80),  which  was  a joint  V.K./FRG  program  until  the 
U.K.  withdrew  after  its  recent  defense  review. 

(U)  If  the  U.S.  wants  to  promote  standardisation  in  the  high  pri- 
ority area  of  antlarmor,  why  not  buy  into  this  IRC  program?  Since  the 
U.S.  is  not  making  a *onparabla  effort  and  the  items  Involved  are 
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relatively  cheap,  here'?)  a good  thing  to  "bay  European."  It  might  even 
be  possible  for  the  U.S.  to  get  something  free  as  part  of  offset  arrange- 
ments. And  if  the  U.S.  buys,  this  could  be  used  as  a powerful  lever  to 
get  other  allies  to  buy  in  too. 

2 . Standardization  of  Ammunition  Is  Even  More  Crucial  than 
Weapons  Standardization 

(d)  Even  if  NATO  cannot  agree  on  standardizing  major  combat  equip- 
ment, there  is  an  overwhelming  case  for  standard  calibers  and  inter- 
changeability of  anmunltion.  This  la  so  important  that  it  should  become 
the  top  standardization  priority,  and  the  Ministers  should  agree  that 
no  country  will  henceforth  produce  equipment  in  certain  key  categories 
that  doesn't  use  standard  compatible  ammunition. 

(S)  In  fact,  such  standardisation  was  in  the  past  recognized  as  so 
Important  that  the  one  major  item  on  which  most  of  NATO  standardized 
was  the  7.62mm  round.  Nov  the  Belgians  have  suggested  standardization 
on  a new  common  round,  and  perhaps  rifle.  Similarly,  the  FRG  strongly 
urges  a common  tank  gun  and  round  for  tha  next  generation  of  main  battle 
tanks.  As  one  German  general  officer  and  expert  said,  it  would  be  "a 
crime"  if  the  NATO  countries  each  had  different  tank  guns  for  the  Euro- 
pean battlefield.  As  we  see  it,  -he  advantages  of  standardization  are 
far  greater  than  the  marginal  differences  between  national  military  re- 
quirements. Therefore,  while  the  ministerial  level  cannot  substitute 
its  own  for  professional  military  Judgment,  it  should  force  the  military 
to  compromise  by  agreeing  not  to  authorize  procurement  of  specified  new 
weapons  until  a conaon  design,  or  at  least  conson  ammo,  is  agreed  on. 

For  exaople,  if  the  U.K.,  FRG,  and  U.S.  defense  minietera  agreed  that 
none  would  procure  a new  tank  until  their  three  services  agreed  on  a 
caiman  gun  caliber  and  amo , this  would  really  force  the.  issue. 

*(U)  Two  shrew!  senior  officials  noted  that  the  U.S.  Army  would 
face  an  internal  "roles-end-mleslons"  conflict  in  this  case.  The  engi- 
neers regard  mines  as  their  baby,  but  the  artillery  claims  the  rocket 
launchers,  while  tha  Infantry  would  want  both.  But  the  Germans  solved 
this  problem  — why  couldn't  we? 

**(U)  L»LA  IZK  No.  6-834-3193-72,  5 March  1972  (Confidential). 
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3j (jo f >r  Compatibility,  Harmon lz.it  log , and  Interoperability  Fir  .t 

(U)  In  general,  howver,  while  at  ill  pressing  all  viable  oppor- 
tunities for  full-scale  standardization,  NATO  might  well  focus  chiefly 
on  lesser  step-by-step  measures  that,  taken  cumulatively,  would  add  up 
over  time  Co  significant  progress  toward  standardization.  As  discussed 
in  Chapter  VI,  we  have  in  mind  such  measures  as:  (a)  interoperabllltv; 

(b)  compatibility;  (c)  joint  training;  (d)  harmonization  of  doctrine 
and  procedures,  and  the  like.  SHAPE'S  call  for  each  ally  to  develop 
facilities  for  cross-servicing  of  allied  aircraft  is  a constructive 
example  that  should  also  be  attempted  in  other  fields.  As  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schlesinger  has  proposed,  there  should  be  similar  policies 
to  ensure  land-force  interoperability,  especially  to  enhance  flexible 
deployment  of  Center  P.eglon  reserves.  This  concept  perltaps  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  a series  of  examples: 

a.  (S'  r.jrjnanl  signal  procedures  and  compatible  tactical  eignals 
eqriipment.  (USNATO  4363  argues  for  this.)  SACEUR's  1973 
Combat  Effectiveness  Rupert  notes  how  land-force  communica- 
tions "lack  flexibility,  survivability,  capacity  and  speed 
necessary  to  support  oparations  as  planned.  Secure  voice 
consnun  lest  ions  to  Corps  remain  a pressing  need."  In  the 
course  of  rectifying  these  deficiencies,  SecDef  Schlesinger 

has  urged  thac  compatibility  be  atreased,  if  NATO  forces  are 

** 

to  achieve  any  flexibility. 

b.  (S)  Comon  consumables.  The  FRG  recently  suggested  that  NATO 
focus  first  on  standardizing  combat  consumables  so  that  at 
least  the  various  forces  can  work  together.  They  seem  to  have 
Cm  mind  especially  small  arms,  tank,  and  possibly  AT  ammunition 
( USNATO  4363).  But  standardizing  artillery  ammunition  ought  to 
have  high  priority  as  well,  r'nca  it  is  by  far  the  largest  in 
weight  and  bulk. 

*(U)  SACEUR's  1973  Combat  Effectiveness  Report,  Annex  A. 

**(U)  SecDef  Statement  to  June  1974  DPC,  para.  37  (Secret). 
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c.  (U)  C.'mon  AFCF.'JT  LOC  (lor  rear  area  movements  — see 
Chapter  V). 

d.  (U)  Common  barrier  materials.  If  the  FRG  is  given  responsi- 
bility tor  nonmob Ue-barrler  erection,  as  we  suggest  on  p.  63, 
commonality  in  materials  will  b«  easier  to  achieve. 

e.  (U)  Reliance  on  FRG  territorial  and  paramilitary  forces.  In 
concept,  the  FRG  has  designed  Its  territorial  forces  to  per- 
form several  Important  functions  on  behalf  of  all  NATO  forces 
In  the  FRG,  such  as  movements  control,  much  engineer  work, 
allocation  of  civil  assets,  PW  handling,  and  rear-area  secu- 
rity . Yet  ws  see  little  evidence  tliat  the  other  forces  have 
modified  their  own  planned  structures  to  take  this  Into  account. 
The  GTA  should  be  tasked  to  brief  its  plans  for  all  such  mis- 
sions, and  other  allies  could  then  eliminate  any  duplication. 

H.  CONSOLIDATING  TRAINING 

(U)  Obviously,  gradual  consolidation  of  cumulatively  quite  substan- 
tial, but  largely  duplicator?,  training  establishments  of  the  NATO  allies 
would  be  a sensible  rationalization  measure.  Indeed,  it  is  indispensable 
to  a NATO  partnership  concept,  instead  of  "going  it  aloue."  Without  it, 
flexibility  of  force  employment  is  difficult.  While  the  obstacles  are 
substantial,  such  consolidation  would  not  only  save  money  on  facilities 
and  overhead,  but  promote  common  tactics  and  procedures  and  even  comnon 
ccjlpoent.  An  added  financial  reason  for  combining  training  facilities 
is  that  new  training  aids,  such  as  laser-bean  fire  simulators,  which 
enormously  erhance  realistic  training,  are  also  very  expensive.  This 
suggests  that  they  should  be  pooled  wherever  possible. 

(U)  Moreover,  it  need  not  necessarily  be  done  on  a NATO-wide  basis; 
these  results  could  b*  achieved  by  any  combination  of  two  or  more  nations. 
A particular  effort  is  needed  to  rationalize  training  facilities  for  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  forces,  to  avoid  the  present  tying  up  of  so  many  of 
their  limited  active  personnel  in  their  training  establishments. 

(U)  So  we  think  the  whole  field  of  combined  training  and  more  com- 
bined exercises  should  be  thoroughly  explored.  While  NATO  training  in 
the  U.S.  would  help  offset  U.S.  balancs-of-payments  costs  and  be  a form 
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of  burdensharing,  a balance  between  having  some  NATO  training  centers 

* 

lu  Europe  and  some  In  the  U.5.  Is  politically  essential.  One  rule  of 
thumb  might  be  that  the  country  providing  equipment  should  *iso  pro- 
vide training,  as  the  'J.S.  already  does  for  Nike,  Hawk,  Pershing,  and 
Lance. 

1_. Consolidated  Basic  Helicopter  Training 

(C)  This  possibility  la  being  studied  by  EUROTRAIN.  It  is  firmly 

supported  by  the  FRG,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  The  Netherlands,  because 

the  U.K.  hold  off  during  its  defense  review,  went  ahead  with  training 

In  Canada  Instead  of  the  U.S.  EUROTRAIN  proposed  a contract  with  the 

U.S.  Army  Aviation  School  under  which  the  allies  would  contribute 

SO  percent  of  the  added  Instructors  needed.  Under  this  scheme,  for 

example,  Dutch  costs  for  training  a pilot  would  drop  from  $90,000  to 

$30,000  if  at  least  ISO  students  a year  were  sent.  Thus,  U.K.  heslta- 

** 

tlons  temporarily  doomed  this  scheme.  But  the  Dutch-Canadlan  arrange- 
ment covers  only  a two-year  period,  so  the  Issue  should  be  reopened. 

Even  Canada  night  Join  In,  because  of  its  budget  bind. 

2.  Combined  AT  Helicopter  Tactical  Training 

(U)  The  flexibility  of  AT  helo  units,  because  it  permits  their 
lateral  movement  outside  national  corps  sectors,  Imposes  a requirement 
for  Center  Region-wide  Joint  doctrine,  tactical  procedures,  and  training. 
Logically,  this  should  be  done  In  Germany  for  familiarization  with  the 
terrain  over  which  the  units  would  be  fighting.  But  the  severe  FRC 
restrictions  on  night  and  lov-altltude  operations  might  have  to  bo  modi- 
fied, at  least  In  certain  areas,  for  this  to  be  practical.  Denmark  has 
already  proposed  an  advanced  helicopter  training  school  in  Europe.  A 
single  AT  missile  firing  range  icr  use  by  all  Center  Region  allies  would 
also  be  economical  and  would  facilitate  standardization  on  the  TOW 
missile.  We  urge  that  exploratory  discussions  on  the  above  be  Initiated 
promptly  in  NATO  before  each  ally  goes  ahead  with  its  ov"  plans. 

*(U)  USNATO  4093,  25  July  1974  (Confidential). 

**(U)  USNATO  Letter  to  ISA,  6 August  1974  (Confidential). 
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i. Ty  (lining  of  For  ward  Air  Controllers 

(U)  Common  tt .lining  would  appear  indispensable  in  this  field  to 
exploit  fully  the  flexibility  of  allied  air  power  in  providing  air  sup- 
port from  more  than  ore  country.  The  U.K.  and  FRG  arc  already  collab- 
orating on  such  Joint  training. 

4,  Ground-Training  Centers  In  Canada 

(U)  Plenty  of  space  is  available  in  Canada  for  NATO  infantry,  AT, 
armored,  and  engineer  schools  and  training  areas,  with  adequate  room 
for  firing  ranges. 

I.  3R0ADENINC  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  CONTINGENCY  ROLES 

(S)  One  aspect  of  rationalizing  the  U.S.  contribution  to  NATO 
which  in  our  view  deservea  examination  is  that  of  utilizing  'JSHC  forces 
to  meet  higher  priority  needs  than  those  tor  which  they  are  presently 
earmarked,  i.e.,  NATO  flank  actions.  If  the  crucial  Center  Region  remains 
Inadequately  manned,  we  question  whether  Marine  forces  should  be  earmarked 
primarily  for  the  flanks.  We  recognize  that,  for  good  political  and 
military  reasons,  we  want  the  flank  allies  to  conrinue  believing  that 
such  U.S.  forcer,  would  indeed  be  sent  to  their  aid.  But  we  believe  that 
contingency  plans  (and  equipment  programs)  should  also  be  established 
for  utilizing  these  high  quality  and  highly  ready  forces  in  the  Center 
Region,  if  needed.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  USMC  aa  a threat  to  their 
relative  autonomy  (and  their  amphibious  assault  specialty)  and  run  afoul 
of  USMC/Army  reluctance  to  operate  together.  But  such  doctrinal  or 
parochial  concerns  may  have  to  go  by  the  board  if  NATO's  defense  posture 
is  to  be  optimally  rationalized. 

1.  Explore  Shifting  Marine  Corps  Assets  from  a NATO  Flank-Reinforcement 
Role  to  a Center  Region  Reinforcement  Role 
(S)  The  U.S.  response  to  DPQ75  makes  the  two  Karine  amphibious 
forces  (MAF)  available  to  the  Center  Region,  in  an  emergency,  as  well  as 
to  the  flanks.  But  the  MAFs  are  configured  mainly  for  the  flanks,  and 
such  a shift  would  require  modifications,  especially  in  armament  and 
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Mrrln*  air  components,  for  effective  Center  Region  oper.it  ions.  A shift 
to  air  transportable  brigades  might  be  needed,  altliough  farcer  sea  lift 
should  also  be  explored  along  the  Hues  of  the  SEA  EXPRESS  scheme  (see 
p.  53).  We  understand  that  preliminary  studies  along  these  lines  al- 
ready suggest  that  Marine  deployments  to  Europe  could  be  greatly  speeded 
up. 

(S)  The  Marines  have  planned  sea  lift  tor  1-1/3  division  KAF 
assault  landings.  Present  plans  are  for  the  first  marine  anphlbloua 
force  (d lvln lon-slze)  to  arrive  In  tie  Mediterranean  between  M+35  and 
Mf45,  apparently  for  service  in  Greece  or  Turkey,  and  presumably  for  an 
cyponed  assault  larding.  Even  if  successful,  this  venture  would  con- 
tribute little  to  meeting  the  highest  priority  need  for  holding  In  the 
critical  Center  Region.  l?'.e  chances  for  success  in  an  opposed  landing 
are  also  deemed  Jim  in  view  of  the  critical  absence  of  gunfire  support 
ships  and  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  air  bombing  from  vulnerable 
aircraft  carriers  (some  estimates  indicate  that  six  carriers  would  be 
needed  to  support  e division-size  landing,  i.e.,  provide  the  weight  of 
ordnance  delivery  usually  required). 

(C)  Whether  or  not  Marine  divisions  are  programmed  for  Center- 
Region  deployment,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  deploying 
Marine  air  wings  to  that  Region,  if  needed,  during  D to  D+30.  The 
Mai lnus  will  object  to  this  as  destroying  their  integrated  amphibious- 
force  concept,  but  the  marginal  relevance  of  amphibious-assault  landings 
to  meeting  the  main  threat  and  the  dubious  likelihood  of  their  success 
in  a NATO/Pact  war  appear  to  be  more  compelling  arguments  for  such  a 
diversion. 

2,  One  Marine  Brigade  for  Each  Ocean  Appears  Sufficient 

(U)  All  factors  considered,  a Marine  assault  capability  of  one 
brigade  for  each  ocean,  air  transpor table,  or  contained  in  less  expen- 
sive and  less  vulnerable  ships  (especially  since  the  most  likely  use 
would  not  be  against  Soviet  forces),  appears  sufficient.  Saved  re- 
sources could  s shifted  to  improve  Marine  lift  and  equipment  for  Center 
Region  development. 
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(U)  The  U.S.  Navy  la  buying  five  hellropter  amphlblous-aaoault 
ahlpa  (LILA)  — ona  already  launched  — for  a total  estimated  cost  of 
$1145  million,  Each  ship  la  designed  to  carry  a complete  Marine  Corpa 
battalion  landing  team,  each  with  all  its  landing  craft,  helicopters, 
tracks,  tanka,  auppllws,  and  ammunition,  and  to  land  them  ashore.  The 
820-foot  LHAs  will  have  a loaded  displacement  of  about  39,300  tons, 
about  as  large  as  the  World  War  I!  t'eoex- class  attack  aircraft  carrier, 
tn  a NATO  context,  it  Is  difficult  to  visualize  the  utility  of  this 
type  of  capability,  even  If  all  five  LHAs  (five  battalions)  could  be 
deployed  simultaneously.  And,  at  the  moment,  figures  are  lacking  for 
the  protective  forces  that  would  have  to  accompany  the  LHA  and  the 
resultant  drain  on  the  overall  defense  budget. 

3.  Dedicate  a Marine  Air  Transportable  Brigade  (with  Aircraft  and 
Effective  SAMs)  for  Immediate  Deployment  on  M-Day  to  Keflavlk 
and  Reykjavik 

(S)  Although  Navy  thinking  (la  SEA  EXPRESS,  fur  example)  acknowl- 
edges ths  Soviet  capability  to  neutralise  Iceland  In  the  early  days  of 
a «u  by  bombing  air  and  ~adar  facilities,  little,  If  any,  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  Che  existing  Soviet  capability  to  capture 
Icelandic  airfields  using  airborne  and  air  transportable  troops,  in 
parallel  with  Center  Region  aggression.  An  unpublished  Rand  study 
ajsasses  this  capability  as  possibly  feasible  now,  even  with  U.S.  F-4s 
at  Keflavlk,  and  certainly  feasible  If  the  Icelandic  government  cancels 
U.b.  base  rights. 

(S)  If  the  Soviets  choose  to  establish  sea  control  in  the  North 
Atlantic  as  a hedge  against  a protracted  war  in  which  NATO  seaborne  rein- 
forceasnts  and  resupply  would  be  the  balance  for  NATO  success  (assuming 
that  NATO  Improves  sufficiently,  in  their  view,  to  force  a protracted 
war),  a tempting  ootion  would  be  to  capture  the  bases  concentrated  in  the 
Reykjavlk/Keflavlk  area.  With  Iceland  in  hand,  the  Soviets  would  poo- 
seas  surveillancs,  air-attack,  and  advanced  submarine-base  facilities 
that  would  enable  them  to  interfere  with,  or  interrupt  completely,  NATO 
shipping,  CAPTOR  mining  of  the  Norwegian  Sea,  ASW-barrier  submarines, 
and  of  course,  the  ability  to  atatlon  AWACS  and  ASW  aircraft  at  Keflavlk. 
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(S)  It  is  understood  that  SACLANT  plana  call  for  the  aea  trans- 
port to  Iceland  of  one  U.S.  Infantry  brigade  (with  SAMs,  plus  relnforco- 
■ent  with  AWX  and  AEW  aircraft),  but  that  this  would  not  ocrr  until 
after  the  Initial  lift  to  reinforce  Center  Region  forces,  l.e.,  probably 
after  Mf30.  In  light  of  aaaeaecd  Soviet  capabilities  and  the  potential 
irportance  of  the  Ice  lard  base,  thia  ie  too  lat To  forestall  a Soviet 
atteupt  at  the  capture  of  Iceland,  war  plans  should  include  the  lamed  1- 
ate  deployment  on  M-Day  of  a Marine  air-transportable  brigade  suitably 
reinforced  with  SAMs  and  aircraft  (preferably  types  that  can  cope  with 
Foxbat). 
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III.  RATIONAL  1ZI NO  MATO  AIR  FORCES 


(U)  Rationalizing  Its  air  forces  must  bo  one  of  NATO's  top 

* 

priorities: 

1.  It  i'j  essential  to  a credible  MATO  conventional  deterrent./ 
defense  against  WP  attack.  As  stressed  In  Chapter  I,  it  Is 
time  for  NATO  nations  to  ickKcvloU^e  that  there  Is  no  practi- 
cal alternative  to  mutual  reliance  on  one  another  for  defense 
against  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Although  each  nation  nay  want  to 
maintain  balanced  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces,  It  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  irrational,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  so.  It 
la  equally  Irrational  for  each  nation  to  attempt  to  maintain 
a balanced  air  force  patterned  after  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  are  welcome  signs  that  NATO  nations  — particularly  the 
smaller  nations  — realize  this. 

2.  The  high  cost  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  air  technology  makes 
needed  modernization  of  NATO's  air  forces  so  expensive  as  al- 
most to  dictate  rationalization  to  free  the  needed  resources 
at  a time  of  severe  resource  constraints.  Moreover,  It  Is  the 
nature  of  modern  air  power  that  many  of  the  measures  under  way 
or  proposed  are  very  expensive.  In  a period  of  severely  con- 
strained budgets,  this  means  that  they  will  have  to  be  at  least 
partially  funded  via  trade-offs  from  other  less  essential  pro- 
grams, despite  the  Impact  such  trade-offs  may  have  on  national 
programs. 

3.  Since  the  U.S.  itself  has  challenged  NATO  to  make  more  rational 
use  of  Its  air  assets,  our  failure  to  follow  through  would  se- 
verely handicap  our  efforts  to  gain  acceptance  of  equally  Im- 
portant army  and  navy  rationalization  programs. 


(U)  In  our  previous  study  on  restructuring  NATO  forces  to  compen- 
sate for  MBFR  we  stated  "what  would  help  NATO  wst  would  be  to  organise 
NATO's  aiv  foi'ces  in  toto  as  a rational  and  fully  coordinated  force  able 
to  taka  full  advantage  of  air  power's  inherent  flexibility  and  mobility." 
Rand  R-12J1,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
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(C)  For  exampl**,  If  wc  cannot  overcome  ti'i  doctrinal  and  parochial 
obstacle's  tliat  have*  created  an  artificial  barrier  between  2 ATAF  md 
4 ATAF,  Imw  can  we  hope  to  remedy  the  more  difficult  layer-cake  problcn 
facing  NATO's  ground  forces  in  the  Center  Region?  Or  nuke  more  effi- 
cient use  of  NATO's  naval  assets?  Or  persuade  NATO  to  adopt  a Total 
Force  Policy  that  cukes  tlie  most  rational  use  of  all  Its  asseis.  Instead 
of  continuing  Independent  national  pollcKs  that  In  turn  pronote  Inade- 
quate ground,  naval,  and  air  forces?  Thus  we  see  rationalizing  NATO's 
air  posture  as  the  leading  adge  to  stimulate  parallel  rational  1 cat  Ion  of 
other  aspects  of  Its  posture. 

(C)  It  is  also  encouraging  to  note  the  far-reaching  programs  al- 
ready under  way  for  Improving  NATO's  air  posture.  This  Is  a clear  indi- 
cation of  the  practicality  of  the  concept  of  rationalization,  when 
carried  out  by  aggressive  and  pragmatic  negotiating.  We  refer  to: 

o The  creation  of  a new  Center  Region  air  authority  — 

Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe  (AAFCE)  — to  control 
the  activities  of  the  allied  tactical  air  forces. 

o Pending  agreements  on  numerous  colocated  air  biiaca  to 
ease  the  serious  overcrowding  that  would  otherwise  re- 
sult when  U.S.  augmentation  aircraft  deploy  to  Europe. 

o Continuing  steps  toward  more  protective  shelters  for 
combat  aircraft. 

o The  search  for  a corrtcn  replacement  aircraft  for  the 
aging  F-104  by  four  NATO  countries,  with  agreements  not 
to  take  unilateral  action  before  all  possibilities  for 
a joint  solution  have  been  explored. 

o L’SAF  relocation  of  F-4  assets  for  better  utilization 
and  increased  effectiveness. 

o Efforts  under  way  tc  upgrade  NATO  air  capabilities  via 
preclslon-guldcd  munitions  (PGMs). 

o Proposals  for  a new  airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AWACS) . 

o The  progress  nude  in  NATO's  electronic  warfare  program 
by  NATO  air  forces. 
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(U)  Taken  togel  her , these  measures  1 II*  r «•  tnat  NATO  has  moved 
■uch  fester  to  develop  a bliuprlnl  tor  ,e  modernization  and  rational- 
isation of  ltr  air  forces  than  lor  Its  ground  and  naval  postures.  Rut 
drawing  tha  blueprint  Is  simply  tha  flrjr  essential  step.  Mm  h hirl 
work  by  NATO's  political  and  military  authorities  will  be  requited  > 
fore  these  improvement  programs  become  realities.  Cur  effort  in  this 
chapter  will  be  twofold: 

1.  To  discuss  ways  of  Improving  NATO  sir  posture  by  more  rational 
allocation  of,  or  by  changes  in,  programmed  resources  and  cur- 
rant responsibilities  within  and  between  individual  allies. 

2.  To  suggest  way*:  to  overcome  political  and  military  obstacles 
to  needed  improvements.  The  latter  may  be  more  difficult  to 
overcome  than  the  ecc.iomle  constraints. 

/ . WHY  IS  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  OF  ALLIED  AIR  POWER  SO  IMPORTANT! 

(S)  Our  purpose  here  Is  not  to  discuss  the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  sir 
balancs,  although  we  agree  with  those  who  fttl  that  NATO's  advantages 
in  terms  of  mors  nodern  equipment,  armament,  and  better  trained  aircrew, 
are  often  lgpo.’ed  In  favor  of  numbers  of  aircraft  available.  Hence, 
nven  if  the  Warsaw  Pact  doss  have  s nuasrlcsl  advantage  (and  this  Is 
debatable),  it  is  not  NATO's  biggest  <*ir  problem.  The  problem  lies  In 
the  fact  that  NATO  Is  not  In  a position  to  uss  effectively  the  sizable 
air  forces  It  now  has. 

1.  Making  AAFCE  a Viable  Command  la  Essential  to  Ualng  Air  Power  Optlsally 

(U)  NATO  cannot  win  an  air  war  against  the  Warsaw  Pact  using  dif- 
ferent doctrine  and  tactics  in  an  airspace  tha  site  of  that  over  Oregon. 
NATO  nations  contributing  forces  to  tha  2 and  4 ATAP  areas  may  be  willing 
to  operate  under  different  rule a and  stay  within  present  boundaries,  but 
there  is  no  ramson  to  bslieve  Warsaw  Pact  forces  will  agree  to  do  likewise. 
Ons  rsason  for  General  Johannes  Stelnhoff's  atrong  support  of  the  new 
AAFCE  was  his  personal  experience  in  the  German  defense  of  Sicily  against 
allied  air  attacks  in  World  War  ZI.  Following  la  an  azeerpt  from  his 
story  of  that  air  battle;  we've  bracketed  some  words  co  that  the  reader 
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can  substitute  hi*  own  choices  ot  names  and  places.  Steinnoffa  de- 
scription of  event*  that  occurred  over  33  years  ago  aptly  describes  the 
situation  today. 


The  sight  of  [Chlnlala'i;]  blasted  airfield  reminded  me  of  ey 
visit  %o  the  (Italian]  fighter  wing  stationed  there,  and  at 
the  sane  time  I realized  that  I had  almost  completely  for- 
gotten abcut  the  existence  of  the  [Italian]  fighter  arm. 
During  the  giuesoae  finals  [on  this  island]  It  was  a caae  of 
every  men  for  himself.  The  heavy  attacks  had  begun  before 
we  had  had  time  to  establish  signals  communications  with  eac). 
other  or  to  coordinate  our  tactics  — steps  we  would  Lrve 
taken  as  a matter  of  course  had  conditions  been  anything  like 
normal.  This  meant  that  each  air  force  had  begun  fighting 
its  own  war.  And,  in  circumstances  where  relations  between 
the  [Italian]  and  (German]  high  commands  were  far  from  good, 
not  only  were  the  arrangements  for  controlling  the  units  of 
the  two  nations  entirely  separate  but  the  orders  they  re- 
ceived were  also  different,  so  that  any  coordination  in  the 
operational  field  was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  that  had 
bean  the  main  defect  of  the  joint  comsund  ever  since  the 
Starr,  of  [Mediterranean]  campaign;  the  two  controlling  organi- 
zations had  bean  so  much  concerned  with  prestige  that  each 
had  taken  all  possible  steps  to  prevent  its  own  units  being 
placed  inder  the  other's  comand . Thus,  slthc-igh  the  battle 
was  a comon  one,  the  assignments  and  orders  were  invariably 
different. 


(S)  NATO's  air  forces  have  not  established  adequate  communications 
with  each  other,  there  are  wide  differences  in  doctrine  and  tactics,  ar- 
rangements for  controlling  national  units  are  separate,  and  the  orders 
they  would  receive  'could  differ.  For  example,  there  are  no  effective 
means  to  interface  sir-defensive  and  air-offensive  operations,  allocate 
sir  resources  between  ATAFs,  or  coordinate  the  air  and  ground  battle. 

In  some  respects  the  situation  nay  be  worse  then  30  years  ago,  because 
one  air  fores,  the  Luftwaffe,  must  be  trained  to  operate  under  two  sepa- 
rate doctrines  and  with  two  eats  of  tactics.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
the  operations  of  one  ATAF  will  not  conflict  with  the  other  or  that 
friendly  and  enemy  air  activities  over  the  ground  battle  will  not  becoce 
so  confusing  that  ground  forces  will  resort  to  "shooting  them  all  down 

*(U)  Tha  Straita  of  Heaaina , Johannes  Stelnhoff,  p.  196. 
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and  sorting  them  out  on  the  ground."  Tlie  foregoing  may  seca  a st  rung 
Indictment,  Hut  our  reason  for  such  a forthright  statement  is  to  dispel 
any  Ideas  that  the  fruition  of  an  AAFCE  headquarters  solved  all  the  air 
problems  in  the  Center  Region.  It  Is  an  leportant  first  step,  but  essen- 
tially a political  compromise  on  which  we  can  build. 

1C)  Anoliier  reason  lor  making  AAFCE  a viable  command  is  the  imbil- 
ance  between  the  capabilities  of  2 ATAF  and  4 ATAF.  At  full  augmenta- 
tion, 80  perccut  of  the  forca  will  be  bedded  down  In  the  4 ATAF  area, 
while  the  threat  in  the  2 A7AF  a>  ea  could  be  as  high  or  higher  — on  th* 
ground  as  well  as  In  the  air.  Part  of  tnls  imbalance  can  be  solved  by 
colocated  operating  bases  (see  pp.  100-108)  but  some  Imbalance  will  still 
remain.  However,  aircraft  do  not  have  to  be  based  in  the  2 ATAF  area  in 
order  to  fight  there  and  NATO  has  be l ter  ways  to  spend  its  defense  dollars 
than  to  build  airfields  to  even  out  force  allocations.  Aircraft  from 
4 ATAF  can  be  on  N'ORTHAG  targets  in  a matter  of  minutes;  moreover  USAF 
aircraft  based  in  the  U.K.  can  support  ground  operations  in  NORTHAG  more 
readily  than  they  can  support  CENTAG.  But  neither  the  U.S.  nor  German 
air  forces  should  have  to  operate  under  different  rules  in  order  to  sup- 
port either  of  the  two  army  groups.  If  AAFCE  can  develop  common  doctrine 
and  tactics  and  standardize  combat  training  of  aircrews,  then  costs  can 
be  limited  to  the  necessary  comraunicat  ons  to  ens>,ie  effective  ''orauind 
and  control. 

(C)  This  would  permit  centralized  allocation  of  resources  and  flexi- 
ble decentralized  execution  of  assigned  tasks.  It  would  enable  the  AAFCE 
commander  to  ensure  that  there  was  no  counterproductive  Interference  be- 
tween defensive  and  offensive  air  operations.  Close  air-support  operations 
and  the  necessary  air  resources  to  execute  them  could  be  delegated  to  the 
Individual  ATAFs  — and  resources  could  come  from  either  ATAF.  inter- 
diction missions,  whether  against  second  echelon  ground  forces  closing 

*(U)  Dr.  Malcolm  Currie,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, In  a speech  to  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
i-iutics  noted  that  in  the  1973  Middle  East  war,  Arab  aircraft  were  knocked 
down  by  Arab  SAMs,  and  Israeli  aircraft  were  sometimes  downed  by  Iciaeii 
SAMs.  Currie  said:  "We  cannot  be  confident  that  our  own  experience  in 

similar  circumstances  would  be  much  better."  Aerocpaoe  Daily , May  14, 

1974,  p.  77. 
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on  the  FLBA  or  deep  Into  enemy  territory,  need  to  be  centrally  controlled 
for  several  reasons:  they  ..eed  bore  preplanning,  they  require  ronh.it  air 

po*.rol  (CAP),  and  als^  escort  and  electronic-support  alter  lit,  and  they 
auiy  need  refueling  and  air-uea  rescue  support  as  well.  .'  • ! >■  nu  • ■.  nrf \ , 
they  nuat  hive  real-tine  intelligence,  inclulino  the  currenr  i V,  jr  uui, 
anJ  electronic  order  of  tattle  fren  every  source  pontile.  Hut  such 
information  la  of  United  value  unless  the  recipient  also  knows  whit 
total  friendly  resources  aru  available  and  also  has  the  authority  and 
requisite  C3  to  fight  the  force. 

(S)  Since  such  flexibility  is  essential,  NATO’s  Defense  Ministers 
recently  asked  SACEUR  to  develop  a plan  in  which  Center  Region  forces 
could  be  used  to  react  to  threats  wherever  they  occur,  ar.d  the  U.S.  indl- 

* 

cated  willingness  to  deploy  reinforcements  to  the  northern  half  of  AFCDJT. 
But  neither  U.S.  political  nor  military  authorities  would  want  the  respon- 
sibility of  committing  U.S.  ground  forces  to  an  area  where  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  furnish  them  close  air  support  or  protection  against  enemy 
air  attack  because  NATO  haa  not  provided  effective  alr/ground  Interface 
and  the  necessary  cosnurications  support.  If  NATO's  military  have  sincere 
apprehensions  about  a Warsaw  Pact  attack  with  limited  warning,  then  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  It  will  be  too  lata  to  sort  out  this  tangled 
mess  once  hostl  itlca  ensue.  As  General  Stelnhoff  puts  it,  "the  war  in 
the  air  Is  a technological  war  which  cannoc  be  won  by  a technologically 
Inferior  fighting  force,  however  high  its  morale  or  dauntless  its  resolu- 
tion.” NATO's  C3  arrangements  for  Its  air  forces  are  technologically 
inferior  to  the  Pact's.  This  is  particularly  distressing,  because  NATO 
has  an  inherent  C3  advantage  over  the  Pact  — most  of  our  aircrews  speak 
a coamon  language,  English,  whereas  Warsaw  Pact  crews  have  a real  voice 
communications  problem  once  they  are  out  cf  their  assigned  sectors.  NATO 
also  has  the  start  of  a common  electronic  language  amongst  its  air  forces 
that  could  be  enhanced  to  promote  the  interoperability  and  flexible  de- 
ployment between  ATAFs. 

*(U)  USHATO  2235,  131845A,  June  1974  (Secret). 
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2.  Facilitate  lining  Air  Force*  As  a Gap  Killer 

(S)  Another  overriding  reason  for  promoting  Interoperability  and 
flexibility  of  WATO  tactical  air  forces  la  to  enable  ualng  ".hern  a*  a 
gap  filler  to  help  overcome  the  aerloue  deficiencies  In  NATO's  ground 
shield  vis-A-via  a Warsaw  Pact  blitzkrieg.  *’;?  ire  not  auggaating  that 
ain  forcee  can  aubatituta  for  ground  forces.  But  the  U.S.  and  NATO  need 
to  put  teeth  into  the  Total  Force  Policy  by  using  the  potential  air 
forces  have  to  move  rapidly  to  any  critical  point  In  the  ground  battle. 

In  discussing  ground  forces  In  Chapter  II,  we  aade  the  point  that  NATO 
defense  against  a Pact  armored  attack  should  take  on  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a three-dimensional  chess  game  because  there  are  several 
realistic  scenarios  in  which  NATO's  air  forces  could  be  used  to  help 
blunt  the  Pact's  great  advantage  in  armor.  In  the  event  of  a worst  case 
surprise  attack,  they  could  help  the  antitank  helo  units  and  the  forward 
ground  elements  hold,  while  the  reminder  of  NATO's  ground  forcas  moved 
to  their  EDP  positions.  Once  NATO's  ground  forces  are  at  their  EPP 
positions,  NATO's  air  forces  can  be  massed  against  the  prlisary  point  of 
the  Pact's  attack  to  furnish  close  air  support  end  protection  against 
the  Pact's  offensive  air  foveas.  Moreover,  and  rore  Important  in  FRG 
eyes,  tactical  air  attacks  can  be  launched  against  the  sacond  wave  of 
the  Pact's  armored  forces  as  they  mass  for  attack,  to  delay  or  prevent 
their  entry  Into  the  ground  battle. 

(C)  There  are  good  reasons  to  attribute  these  capabilities  to  NATO's 
tactical  sir  forces.  They  are  kept  at  a relatively  high  level  of  alert. 
They  have  the  mobility  and  flexibility  to  move  quickly  to  any  trouble  spot 
over  the  entire  combat  zone  — they  can  cover  In  minutes  distances  that 
would  take  armored  forces  days  or  helo-borne  forces  hours.  And  while 
there  may  be  many  avenues  of  attack  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces 
could  take,  there  are  none  that  cannot  be  quickly  covered  by  allied  sir 
forces. 

(C)  Further,  the  approaches  available  to  the  Pact's  armor  may  not 
be  as  numerous  as  they  seem.  There  Is  a limit  to  how  far  tanks  can  travel 
on  their  tracks,  and  not  all  of  the  Pact's  supporting  elements  are  tracked. 

*(S)  The  Israelis  used  11,0C0  sets  of  tracks  In  the  October  1973 
conflict. 
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The  amount  of  asnunltlon  and  POL  tha  attacking  elements  can  carr7  with 
then  la  also  a Halting  factor  for  off-road  operations.  Western  Lurope 
la  a megalopolis,  but  again  there  la  a 11-iit  to  the  load-bearing  cupacl- 
tlea  of  roada  and  brldgea  and,  hanca,  to  the  alternative  routea  avail- 
able to  wheeled  and  tracked  vehlclea.  Furthermore,  the  smaller  towns, 
with  their  narrow  and  crooked  atreata,  create  roadblocks  that  armored 
columns  must  either  thread  through  or  circle.  Air  attacks,  coupled 
with  hasty  barrier  operations  and  support  of  airmobile  or  helo  antitank 
units,  can  slow  and/or  channel  tha  attacking  forces  towards  terrain 
■ora  favorable  to  defending  ground  forces. 

(C)  Weather  permitting,  tactical  fighters  wit..  PGMs  such  aa 
Maverick  can  Inflict  heavy  leases  on  the  advancing  force,  while  other 
aircraft  with  laser  or  electrooptical  PGMs  can  destroy  key  bridges. 
Intersections,  and  overpaaaas  to  alow  tha  enemy's  progress.  With  pre- 
planning, these  Interdiction  points  can  also  be  hit  under  all  weather 
conditions  by  tha  peacetime  implanting  of  sensor  systems.  The  possi- 
bilities are  tresmndous,  but  such  operations  require  cosnon  doctrine, 
tactics,  centralized  command  and  control,  resl-t*-*  intelligence,  and 
the  requisite  coasnsiicstions.  These  are  within  reach  in  peacetime.  But 
it  will  be  too  late  to  begin  after  tha  whistle  has  blown. 

3.  If  AAFCE  Is  So  Important,  Why  the  Opposition  to  Its  Formation? 

(U)  The  agreement  to  create  AAFCE  is  a dramatic  and  laportant 
political  breakthrough.  But  it  took  over  two  years  of  negotiating  and 
pressure  to  secure  the  present  arrangements,  and  many  authorities  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  let  the  issue  rest.  For  example,  one  senior 
official  In  the  U.K.  Ministry  of  Defence  told  us  that  the  2-A  ATAF  problem 
had  been  the  most  controversial  subject  within  the  MOD  and  took  more  of 
its  time  than  any  other  single  subject  discussed  In  1973. 

(S)  Some  of  the  reasons  for  resistance  are  suggestive  of  ways  to 
overcome  the  remaining  obstacles  to  making  AAFCE  more  than  a paper  head- 
quarters end  a political  solution  to  satisfy  a U.S.  recommendation. 

First,  we  need  to  remember  that  until' 1966  there  was  ar.  A1RCEMT  under 
AFCENT  for  control  of  the  2 and  4 ATAFs.  Under  the  MC  14/2  strategy. 
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aIRCKNT's  usefulness  v.is  r.iest  toned  on  several  occasions,  because  rno 
tasking  of  tactical  units  for  the  nuclear-strike  role  and  .heir  cornua.:  1 

and  control  were  SACE'JR  responsibilities  and  Intermediate  headquarters 

* , 

were  bypassed.  Adequite  C for  conventional  operations  was  a secondary 
consideration  under  a strategy  that  relied  on  conventional  operations 
primarily  as  protection  against  Incursions,  Infiltrations,  and  local 
hostile  actions.  Indeed,  SACEUR  himself  doubted  the  necessity  for 
AlRCEMT.  Only  strong  resistance  by  NATO  and  national  air  fo.ee  command- 
ers kept  It  In  existence.  President  de  Gaulle's  demand  la  1966  that 
NATO  headquarters  and  allied  forces  be  withdrawn  from  France  overcame 
this  last  line  of  resistance.  NATO  had  too  many  other  serious  problems 
— finding  new  locations  for  the  MAC,  SHAPE,  and  AFCENT,  building  facili- 
ties, end  moving  — to  worry  about  AIRCENT's  demise.  In  fact,  many  saw 
the  move  from  Franco  as  a golden  opportunity  to  prune  NATO  overhead.  The 
U.S.  waa  similarly  engaged  in  finding  hones  for  EUCOM  and  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  units  that  had  to  move  from  French  sol1..  The  J.S.  was  also 
deeply  Involved  in  SEA.  Our  main  European  initiatives  were  to  overcome 
the  political  and  psychological  impact  of  French  withdrawal  and  to  pro- 
mote alliance  acceptance  of  cne  flexible  response  strategy  embodied  in 
MC  14/3.  The  Importance  of  an  AIRCENT  to  such  a strategy  simply  was  not 
recognized  by  mor*'  than  a few.  One  tour-star  Army  general  who  held  a 
NATO  command  at  chat  t;ue  told  us  hs  had  reconmended  retaining  AIRCENT 
end  merging  2 and  4 ATAF  with  it  at  ons  of  the  ATAF  locat.ons.  SACEUR 
told  him  that  NATO  had  enough  political  problems  to  solve  without  adding 
this  issue  to  the  agenda,  it  would  appear  that  both  generals  were  correct. 

(a)  in  beceuber  1967,  N/TO  adopted  the  MC  14/3  strategic  concept, 
"basal  upon  a flexible  and  b lanced  range  of  appropriate  responses,  conven- 

n*' 

tional  and  nuclear,  to  a’ l lavala  of  aggression  or  threats  of  aggression." 
Rut  Ilka  most  other  NATO  documents,  MC  14/3  rspressnts  s compromise  subject 

* (S)  Under  MC  14/2  alert  procedures,  the  tactical  squadroos  were 
generated  fot  nuclear  QRA.  Aircraft  for  conventional  operations  were  to 
be  made  available  for  talking  by  tha  ATAFa  after  the  strike  mission  had 
been  completed. 

(U)  Communique  of  tha  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Defense  Planning 
Committee,  12  December  1967. 
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to  lntorpi  station  by  individual  nations.  This  interpretation  comes  in 
the  lorn  of  the  doctrine  and  tactics  adopted  by  tlte  national  forces 
earmarked  or  assigned  to  NATO  military  commanders.  Differences  are 
resolved  slowly  and  more  often  by  erosion  than  by  outright  change.  The 
serious  imbalance  in  forces  and  the  differences  in  doctrine  and  tactics 
between  2 anu  4 ATAF  became  apparent  to  allied  air  officers  early  In  the 
implementation  phase  of  HC  14/3.  Attempts  were  made  to  Iron  out  such 
conflicts  In  order  to  promote  Interoperability,  but  since  these  differ- 
ences wera  generated  by  national  strategic  perceptions,  little  wan  accom- 
plished. Thus  the  need  for  centralized  command  and  control  and  the 
ability  to  use  NATO's  sir  power  flexibly  was  not  forced  into  the  open 
until  the  U.S.  initiative  of  December  1971. 

(U)  After  two  and  a half  years  of  hard  and  often  hot  negotiations, 
we  again  hava  a Center  Region  Air  Headquarters  superimposed  over  the 
two  ATAFs.  But  the  differences  generated  by  national  a.- ituden  remain; 
nor  will  they  be  resolved  solely  by  NATO's  political  and  military  staffs, 
which  operata  on  instructions  from  home  and  ara  limited  In  their  freedom 
of  action.  AAFUE.  If  It  la  to  ba  more  than  a paper  duplicate  of  A1RCENT, 
faces  some  hard  bargaining. 

(S)  U.K.  opposition  to  a strong  AAFCE  has  many  facets.  From  a 
•trataglr.  viewpoint,  the  U.K.  historically  has  favored  the  early  usa  of 
a few  tactical  nuclear  waapons  to  warn  the  USSR  and  the  Pact  that  further 
aggression  raised  the  risk  of  NATO's  aacalatlng  to  strategic  nuclear  war- 
fare. Theoretically,  this  early  but  limited  use  would  reestablish  deter- 
rence, give  both  sides  the  opportunity  to  decide  whether  the  Issues  were 
worth  the  risk  of  a strategic  exchange,  and  afford  time  for  a negotiated 
settlement.  U.K.  agreement  to  HC  14/3  divd  not  mean  that  they  had  changed 
their  strategic  thinking;  Indeed,  the  U.K.  position  has  since  persisted 
through  successive  changes  of  government.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  consistency. 

(U)  Neither  of  the  major  political  parties  can  suggest  a return  to 
conscription  and  lover  military  pay  without  being  turned  out  of  office. 
U.K.  manpower  costs.  Ilka  those  of  the  other  NATO  nations,  are  rising  at 
the  very  time  the  defense  budget  la  being  sharply  cut.  Since  conventional 
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forces  srs  manpower-incentive,  both  political  parties  emphasize  nuclear 
deterrence  and  weapon  systems  with  a long-life  cycle. 

(S)  Nor  is  either  political  party  willing  to  tell  the  U.K.  public 
that  they  may  once  again  be  attacked  by  conventional  enemy  bombers.  The 
thought  of  bombs  falling  on  British  soil  without  retaliation  against  the 
attackers'  homeland  is  unacceptable.  Thle  position  le  locumented  by  the 
U.K.'s  refusal  to  partlclp"te  in  the  NATO  aircraft  shelter  program,  even 
though  infrastructure  would  paid  for  88  percent  of  the  cost  involved! 
The  British  also  opposed  shelters  for  USAF  aircraft  based  in  the  U.K., 
reluctantly  agreeing  to  them  in  September  1974,  only  after  great  pressure 
had  been  applied  and  a rationale  developed  that  could  be  accepted  by  the 
nan  in  the  street. 

(S)  Both  parties  see  international  political  utility  in  being  a 
nuclear  power.  As  the  economic  prsssurea  get  tighter,  neither  party  is 
likely  to  deemphaslze  the  U.K.'s  nuclear  atatus  by  diverting  resources 
to  improve  U.K.  conventional  capabilities.  There  is  also  political  utility 
and  prestige  in  the  number  of  key  command  and  staff  positions  the  U.K. 
holde  in  NATO's  political  and  military  structure.  As  on#  of  ths  three 
nuclear  members  of  the  Alliance,  the  British  can  and  do  get  more  key 
positions  than  their  overall  contribution  warrants.  A switch  -A  apha- 
sia to  conventional  capabilities  would  place  them  in  a poorer  position 
relative  to  the  FFG,  which  already  makes  a greater  contribution  to  de- 
fense of  the  Center  Region.  Therefore,  the  British  naturally  resist 
any  changes  that  would  challenge  their  eminence  in  NATO.  Since  they  are 
la  deep  financial  difficulties,  they  will  buy  wwapon  systems  that  give 
credence  to  their  prestige  position.  By  doing  this  they  support  ths 
strategy  as  they  interpret  it  and  In  turn  impose  doctrine  and  tactics 
in  support  of  that  strategy  on  2 ATAF  and  NORTHAG. 

(S)  The  British  have  bitter  memories  of  what  the  Luftwaffe  did  to 
their  cities  and  countryside  in  World  War  II.  Their  control  of  NATO 
commands  corresponds  to  their  postwar  sore  of  occupation,  and  they  will 
not  give  up  their  portion  in  this  area  without  a struggle.  They  realize 
that  their  air  force  contribution  to  the  Center  Region  — less  than  100 
aircraft  based  in  the  FRG  — does  not  support  their  command  dominance  of 
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2 ATAF,  but  their  determination  that  RAP  force*  will  not  be  commanded  by 
a Carman  la  mderetandable. 

(S)  In  aumt  the  British  have  hammered  out  an  Interpretation  of 
NATO'*  MC  14/3  strategy  that  Is  acceptable  to  both  political  parties  and 
to  the  population  at  large.  It  fits  their  manpower  resources,  is  within 
the  rang*  of  defense  budgets  likely  to  be  supported,  givtj  them  politi- 
cal stature  as  a nuclear  powtr,  and  offers  a nuclear  counterbalance  to 
an  Increasingly  strong  but  conventionally  armed  Germany.  They  are  unlikely 
to  accept  any  changes  that  Impact  on  their  position  of  Influence  or  that 
cost  them  more  money. 

(S)  The  viewpoints  of  other  nations  contributing  air  forces  to  the 
Center  Region  do  not  seem  aa  sat  as  the  U.K.'s.  A ranking  Belgian  mili- 
tary official  told  us  that  Belgium,  more  than  any  other  NATO  nation, 
realised  that  its  forces  have  no  rerson  to  exist  other  than  to  fulfill 
NATO  military  requirements.  He  noted  that  the  Belgian  government  relied 
heavily  on  the  major  NA.T)  commanders'  force  goals  to  structure  Belgium's 
armad  forces.  He  strongly  suggested  that  these  comsandera  should  be  more 
selective  In  establishing  priorities  and  more  forceful  In  promulgating 
doctrine  and  tactics.  His  point  was  that  the  smaller  nations  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  larger  nations,  and  unless  SACEUR 
and  SACLANT  settle  the  differences  between  the  larger  nations,  the 
smaller  nations  would  be  caught  in  the  middle. 

(S)  Netherlands  officials  we  talked  to  supported  AAFCE  but  were 
adamant  that  it  be  collocated  with  AFC  ENT.  They  also  stressed  the  need 
to  collocate  Army  Group  and  AI*F  headquarters,  but  it  was  evident  that 
they  saw  the  function  of  all  these  headquarters  as  being  planning  rather 
than  operational  la  nature.  U.S.  concepts  of  Interfacing  offensive  and 
defensive  operations  and  of  tlaely  deployment  of  available  air  assets 
to  any  point  In  the  Center  Region  through  modern  C:  arrangements  were 
either  not  fully  understood  or  deemed  infeasible.  Bor  are  they  likely 
to  be  until  elements  actually  are  placed  into  operation. 

(S)  Given  this  ambivalence,  Dutch  insistence  that  AAFCE  be  colo- 
cated with  AFC  ENT  is  more  readily  understood.  We  also  have  to  r*member 
that  the  Dutch  accepted  AFC  ENT  reluctantly  against  some  internal 
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r«*tt  1 at ance . A NATO  headquartorc  commanded  by  a German  general  v.ih  not 
a welcome  neighbor  to  many  wlio  remembered  World  War  II  occupation  days. 
Now  that  It  has  been  established  at  Brunnuua  and  is  contributing  to  the 
local  economy,  there  Is  a natural  resistance  to  actions  that  may  endan- 
ger its  future.  The  Dutch  have  an  economic  and  political  invcs'rent  to 
protect.  How  would  the  Dutch  government  explain  that  the  headquarters 
needed  so  urgently  in  1967  was  no  longer  necessary?  The  familiar 
Congressional  pressures  generated  by  base  closures  in  the  U.S.  parallel 
those  the  Netherlands  would  face.  These  domestic  political  problems, 
coupled  with  their  military's  position  (including  top  air  force  officers) 
that  army  and  air  headquarters  be  collocated  are  the  basis  for  Dutch 
insistence  that  AAFCE  be  located  at  Brunnsur.  We  believe  these  obsta- 
cles are  real,  but  that  they  can  be  overcome,  partly  by  locating  a new 
AFC ENT  LOC  Command  at  Brunnsum  (sec  Chapter  V). 

(C)  The  Canadians  have  already  relinquished  the  nuclear-strike  role 
and  committed  their  three  squadrons  (36  aircraft)  based  in  the  FRG  to  the 
attack  mission.  They  not  only  lack  the  C3  to  act  Independently,  but  are 
too  small  a force  to  survive  except  by  coordinated  operations.  They  can 
function  only  in  conjunction  with  other  allied  air  forces  and  must  rely 
on  4 ATAF  or  AAFCE  for  direction  — or  sit  out  the  war  in  Isolation. 

(S)  The  FRG' a problem  in  supporting  a strong  and  capable  AAFCE  Is 
a political  one.  GAF  leaders  long  ago  realized  that  the  artificial 
boundary  between  the  2 and  4 ATAF  was  an  unnecessary  handicap  to  the 
forward  defensa  of  West  Germany.  Kith  the  adoption  of  HC  14/3,  this 
aaparatlon  became  a painful  burden.  A comparatively  inexperienced,  ex- 
panding German  air  force  was  trying  to  shift  to  complex  F-104C  aircraft 
and  was  sustaining  unacceptable  losses  of  aircraft  and  pilots  during 
training.  These  losses  were  high  enough  co  threaten  the  political  future 
of  any  FRG  government  and  were  devastating  to  Luftwaffe  morale.  When 
HC  14/3  added  the  burden  of  training  for  the  conventional  attack  role, 
the  GAF  had  to  face  the  differences  In  doctrine  and  tactics  between  the 
two  ATAFs.  In  light  of  their  F-1Q4C  transition  problems,  GAF  leaders  were 
bitter  over  these  differences.  However,  both  the  military  and  political 
leaders  realized  Che  U.K.  sensitivities  not  id  cbove.  Their  forbearance 
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under  these  circumstances  is  a remarkable  indication  of  the  FRG's  lesire 
to  be  a Rocd  NATO  partner.  Now  that  the  issue  is  in  the  open,  AAFCE 
needs  their  full  support  to  avoid  a confrontation  with  the  U.K.  and 
other  Luropean  allies. 

B.  MAKINC  THE  AAFCE  CONCEPT  VLAELF 

(S)  How  can  >je  overcame  there  obstacles  and  ^ i\:.tnise  '<A TO' a nati  na 
air  forces  ao  a rational  .od  fully  coordir.ated  force  under  AAFCE  oomrard 

and  control?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  i.  series  of  Incremental  steps  — 
within  NATO  channels  when  necessary,  but  preferably  by  bilateral  or  multi 
lateral  agreements  and  Informal  arrangements.  If  we  go  the  formal  NATO 
route,  we  will  run  headlong  Into  the  doctrinal  and  parochial  views  that 
held  up  AAFCE'a  organisation  for  two  and  one-half  years.  Pride  and  pres- 
tige could  prevent  changes  In  national  positions  and  stall  progress.  Nor 
can  we  get  the  Job  done  by  waiting  on  inputs  from  national  military  and 
political  staffs  to  their  international  counterparts.  If  we  do,  we  will 
also  rial  headlong  into  the  question  of  who  pays  and  how  much  and  end  up 
arguing  over  cost-sharing  formulas  for  another  two  years.  Where  possible 
we  would  be  well  advised  to  seek  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 
and  arrangements.  There  are  also  a number  of  air-force-to-air-forcs 
arrangements  that  can  be  implemented  and  we  will  suggest  some  lat'*r. 

(S)  But  first  and  foremoot  of  all  requirements  ie  for  the  l .ited 
States  to  think  NA10.  We  need  to  be  better  partners  to  o»r  MATO  allies 
and  seek  means  tu  bolster  their  confidence  in  interdependence  to  overcome 
their  feelings  of  impotence  against  a Pact  attack.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  increase  allied  confidence  in  interdependent  air  forces  is  to  make 
AAFCE  s strorg  operational  headquarters  in  peacetime.  NATO  does  not  need 
another  administrative  layer  addad  to  its  peacetime  structure;  it  does 
need  an  operational  headquarters  to  cosnand  and  control  the  air  resources 
it  now  has. 

(U)  The  creation  of  AAFCE  is  only  a first  step;  Jtard  work  and  firm 
bargaining  remain  to  be  done  before  it  will  have  the  authority  and  the 
wherewithal  to  command  its  component  air  forces  effectively.  In  a sense, 
AAFCE  has  become  e test  case.  If  we  fall  to  make  it  a viable  command,  it 
will  be  a major  blow  to  further  efforts  to  improve  NATO's  overall  conven- 
tional capabilities. 
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(S)  What  la  needed  new  la  to  aaka  AAFCE  a strong  and  viable  opera- 
tional command  In  peacetime,  capable  of  tiling  Center  Region  air  power 
to  full  effectlveneaa  and  with  uptlaua  flexibility.  Thla  requires  aore 
than  a vigorous  new  headquarters.  It  requires  far  better  coanand  con- 
trol, and  coaounlcatlona  (C3)  than  NATO  now  haa. 

1.  AWACS  Can  Be  a Potarful  Lever  to  Thla  End 

(U)  The  technological  breakthrough  offered  by  an  airborne  warning 
and  control  syatea  (AWACS)  may  be  precisely  the  device  needed  to  justify 
welding  the  Center  Region  air  forces  Into  an  operationally  unified  whole. 

As  envisaged  by  the  U.S.,  It  would  ba  capable  of  providing  real-tlae 
warning  and  control  of  the  air  battle  over  the  entire  central  front.  Thua, 
an  AWACS  In  the  ltai.de  of  CINCAAFCE  would  be  a powerful  Instrument  for  uni- 
fied coaaand  and  control,  and  would  also  greatly  facilitate  rationalization 
and  specialization  of  national  air  forces.  . 

(U)  The  crux  of  the  problea,  as  always,  Is  how  -o  fund  and  sun  AWACS 
in  the  NATO  context,  for  It  Is  extreaely  expensive.  The  teaptatlon  will 
be  to  try  to  fund  It  as  a NATO  prograa,  and  this  ae-.hod  nay  entail  Inordi- 
nate delay  and  ultlaately  a less  satisfactory  systea.  Therefore,  we  pro- 
pose on  pp.  125-126  that  the  U.S.  provide  AWACS  as  part  of  a trade-off  pack- 
age in  return  for  allied  assumption  of  present  U.S.  air-defense  tasks  in 
Europe. 

2.  Adequate  Communications  Are  Needed  for  Effective  C3 

(U)  NATO  now  lacks  tne  coanunlcatlcns  systea  to  receive  real-tlae 
Intelligence  of  eneay  operations  and  to  dlract  a coordinated  response 
that  utlllrts  all  svsllsbls  allied  roaourtes.  Nor  can  we  realistically 
expect  that  NICS,  or  any  other  systea  that  NATO  asy  support,  will  asst 
AATCE's  assds  In  this  dsesds.  But  scoooey,  ss  wall  as  opsratlonal  affl- 
clsaty,  dlctats  that  ws  cannot  fight  s war  with  lndspendent  national 
conn  lest  Ion  systsas.  Thsrsfors,  AAFCE  will  have  to  atart  with  what  la 
currently  available  froa  NATO  sources  and  vhat  can  be  generated  by  bi- 
lateral and  other  arrangeaents  with  interest*!  allies.  Although  It  doss 
not  provide  an  Interface  for  defensive  and  offensive  operations,  there 
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Is  a NATO  air  defense  n«t  that  links  tha  Center  Region  air  forcea.  More- 
over, the  FRC  haa  a national  network  of  cominlcatluns  throughout  tha 
forwaid  area,  and  tlSAFE,  USAREUR,  El'COM,  and  the  Defense  Conounlcat iona 
System  all  have  extensive  fixed  and  tone  mobile  aeeeta.  AAFCE  will  have 
to  uaa  elements  of  these  combined  aeeeta  as  a foundation  for  its  c o nee  uni- 
cat lone  network  in  tha  near  tera.  Thu  FRG'a  CIP-67  network  of  fixed  and 
aoblle  alcrouave  stations  hue  been  accepted  aa  part  of  NICS;  it  will  be 
coexisted  far  earlier  than  the  overall  NICS  aystea  and  can  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  resolving  AAFCE1  a eoaawicatlona  problems.  If  the  FRC 
and  the  U.S.  agree  bilaterally  to  intarconnact  their  coasninlcatlor.  ajetev, 
It  will  be  eaaler  for  AAFCE  to  begin  to  demonstrate  the  flexibility  of 
air  power  end  to  Justify  further  C3  Improvement*  in  NATO  circles. 

3.  Joint  Peacetime  Air  Operations  Are  Needed 

(S)  Here  la  where  "thinking  NATO"  can  pay  off.  To  help  AAFCE,  we 
recoHand  that  day-to-day  USAFE  and  CAF  cooperation  and  joint  flying 
operations  begin  before  or  as  these  interconnections  are  made.  If  wa 
intend  to  make  AAFCE  a strong  psacatiaa  headquarters,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  exercise  it  — slowly  at  first,  but  continuously  and  on  an  ever  expand- 
ing basis.  USAFE  forces  can  gear  thair  operations  to  fit  AAFCE' c expand- 
ing role  and  provide  proof  that  with  adequate  C3  NATO's  air  forces  do  have 
tha  flexibility  to  neat  a wide  range  of  threats  on  a timely  basis.  Ve 
have  to  aonoinoe  our  alii—  that  it  makes  little  tenor  to  maintain  our 
defensive  and  effentive  air  forces  on  a aontinuoue  alert  unlett  the  head - 
quarters  directing  their  operations  is  at  thai  same  level  of  readiness. 

If  we  can  routinely  use  joint  operations  and  exercises  to  deaonstrate  that 
Boerfink  meets  NATO's  needs  for  peace  and  war,  then  we  can  quietly  deflate 
soae  of  tha  pressures  for  a peacstiaa  location  at  Brunnsua. 

(S)  Involving  USAFE  forces  to  sail  the  flexible  use  of  NATO's  air 
forces  has  other  advantages.  Two  of  our  biggest  problems  are  overcoming 
resistance  to  change  and  introducing  new  technology.  Allied  aircrews 
and  younger  staff  officers  may  wall  be  our  best  sales  men  in  both  fields. 

By  introducing  USAFE  squadrona/crewc  into  the  2 AIAF  area,  we  can  autch 
U.K.  and  U.S.  doctrine  and  tactics  and  let  allied  air  and  ground  forces 
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compare  the  efficiency  of  the  two  oper.it tone.  We  can  altto  give  allied 
aircrews  ! irsthand  exposure  to  PCMs.  This  would  whet  their  appetites 
for  laner  and  electrooptlc.il  gulled  weapons  and  p"t  pressure  on  senior 
2 ATAF  officers,  who  have  shown  little  lntetest  to  date,  at  least  to 
consider  the  efficiency  ot  PCMs  In  their  planning. 

(S)  To  get  the  program  under  way,  we  could  seek  FRC  agreement  for 
Halted  but  routine  peacetime  use  of  Germn  bases  in  northern  Cermany. 
(•ur  objective  would  be  to  begin  eroding  the  artificial  boundary  between 
'ha  2 and  4 ATAF.  Flights  of  USAFE  aircraft  based  In  the  FRG  could  do- 
ploy  to  German  bases  for  one  or  two  days  of  air  operations  with  the  CAF. 
USAFL  forces  In  the  U.K.  have  practiced  close  air  eupport  with  CENTAC 
forces  f roe  their  U.K.  bases  and  could  do  the  sane  with  NORTHAG  forces. 
By  beginning  to  use  CAF  bases  on  an  Intermittent  basis  we  would  be 
setting  the  stage  fov  future  "bomb,  gas,  and  go"  operationa,  promoting 
lnteropeiability,  and  putting  a few  more  breaks  in  the  fence  between 
the  2 end  4 ATAF.  Ttu  Initial  purpose  of  these  operations  would  be  for 
USAFE  familial iaat Ion,  but  subsequently  AAFCE  could  request  such  move- 
ments for  specific  training  purposes.  In  later  stages,  AAFCE  could 
Incorporate  auch  operation?  Into  exarc iaes  and  eventually  work  ur  to  a 
lull-scale  exercise  that  tasked  all  of  NATO's  air  power  against  a com- 
bined air  and  armor  attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(S)  There  ere  obvious  objections  to  proposals  such  as  these.  Poor 
communications  end  differences  in  tactics  will  causs  problems.  We  are 
going  to  have  tc  demonstrate  that  flexible  deployment  Is  possible  end 
that  the  shortcomings  need  not  be  all  bed  — specifically,  they  will, 
at  least,  highlight  the  communications  that  ws  nacd  and  permit  AAFCF.  to 
take  e position  on  the  doctrine  and  tactics  to  bs  followed.  (A  word  of 
caution  here:  We  need  doctrine  and  tactics  for  a NATO  scenario,  and 
differences  in  U.S.  service  doctrines  have  no  place  In  this  debate.) 

(S/  The  constraint?  on  demonstrating  this  ability  probably  will  be 
the  OAM  costs  involved,  increased  TOY  funds  for  aircrews,  and  flying- 
hour  limitations  brought  on  by  tna  enemy  crisis.  But  in  this  case,  the 
costs  are  negligible  compared  to  tre  benefits.  We  recomend  a budget 
supplement  to  eupport  increased  TDY  for  USAF  crews  and  an  increased 
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•i*  'rn  of  fl'jinj  'm'urr  — when  TUY  and  living  are  in  support  ot  /-\F<  t 

objective!. 

(S)  Tliene  actions  are  not  likel"  to  create  a dranut  1c  rhanga  In 
the  I'.K.  attitude  toward  AAFCE  or  alter  Its  basic  thinking  on  NATO's 
atrategy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  U.K.  * o raise 
vigorous  objections  to  obvious  Improvements  that  cost  them  nothing.  In 
fact,  tbs  new  military  organization  solves  some  of  their  ,ir Mens  vls-A-vts 
the  FRC.  Having  gained  cotswind  of  the  4 ATAF,  the  GAF  now  has  ^ fillet 
■ore  In  keeping  with  its  contribution.  The  RAF  still  owlntalns  coi_*and  of 
the  2 A1AF  and  has  gained  the  key  position  of  deputy  for  operations  !c 
AAFGE. 

(U)  We  also  need  to  bui'd  on  the  USAFE  and  RAF  special  relationship 
th*t  extends  back  to  World  War  II,  to  assure  the  RAF  and  the  U.K.  that 
oar  efforts  are  not  designed  to  reduce  their  lnfluer'  i In  NAIO.  We  must 
also  keep  the  U.K.'s  economic  difficulties  In  mind  and  seek  improveaent 
ptograas  that  are  realistically  within  thalr  aeans  For  example,  PCMs 
must  be  introduced  Into  NATO's  Inventory;  we  suggest  chat  a Maverick  pro- 
gram (sea  Chapter  VI,  pp.  268-269)  la  the  type  we  should  offer  the  U.K.; 
otherwise,  we  will  embarrass  them  and  generate  opposition  rather  than 
cooperation. 

(U)  Incremental  actions  such  as  those  outlined  above  are  not  going 
to  oak?  any  haadllnes  and  ace  not  «,olng  to  solve  AAFCE's  problems  over- 
night. Uowaver,  NATO  now  haa  under  way  several  air  force  improve  sent  pro- 
grams whose  potential  goas  far  beyond  their  basic  reason  for  implementa- 
tion and  whose  final  value  can  exceed  their  basic  co.t.  There  la  an  Inter- 
relationship between  thee*  prograaa  and  rationalization  that  deserves 
explanation  to  insure  full  U.S.  support.  We  will  look  nt  setions  to  im- 
prove force  survivability  first,  becauss  we  believe  it  la  one  of  NATO' a 
■oat  Important  requirements.  If  NATO  at  ions  can  bscome  continent  that 
their  air  forces  can  survive  s conventional  attack  even  without  tactical 
warning,  then  they  can  be  motivated  to  make  further  Improvements. 
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C.  USING  COLOCATED  OPERATING  RASES  TO  SUPPORT  RATIONALIZATION 

(U)  NATO  has  Coo  aany  aircraft  for  too  Tew  bases,  especially  sfter 
massive  U.S.  augmentation  forces  .ire  deployed.  This  nukes  allied  all 
power  unduly  vulnerable  to  WP  air  base  attack.  But  bases  are  alaost  as 
expensive  as  aircraft,  and  availability  of  real  estate  for  new  ones  la 
llsiltad.  The  answer  to  this  problaa  la  optlaua  flexibility  and  dispersal 
on  the  bases  NATO  does  have.  This  is  a particularly  serious  problea  for 
tits  U.S. 

(S)  U.S.  bases  in  the  Canter  Region,  even  new  in  peacetime,  have 
far  too  aany  aircraft  par  base,  and  aany  acre  than  other  NATO  natlcna. 

The  situation  would  worsen  greatly  in  the  event  of  a WP  attack  when  con* 
aitted  aircraft  began  to  arrive  by  Iff};  the  subsequent  arrival  of  retn- 
forcaaant  aircraft  would  further  exacerbate  tt"  problaa.  U.S.  base  load- 
ing in  the  Center  Region  runs  froa  an  average  of  about  SO  aircraft  at  HM 
to  aora  than  100  per  base  after  planned  rainforcewnt  aircraft  arrive. 

This  la  in  stark  contrast  to  the  approxlaately  36  aircraft  per  allied 
base,  loth  seriously  increased  vulnerability  and  haapered  operational 
effectiveness  aust  result  froa  this  saturation  of  U.S.  baaas:  The  few 

heavily  loaded  bases  are  particularly  attractive  targets;  runvny  damage 
would  block  large  nuaba-a  of  aircraft;  and  except  in  good  weather  and 
with  no  daaaga  there  will  be  traffic>control  probleaa. 

1.  The  Rest  ana  Cheapest  Way  to  Attack  This  Problea  Is  to  Colocate 
U.S.  Units  in  Existing  Allied  Bases 
(S)  The  U.S.  has  lunp  since  proposed  the  concept  of  colocated 
operating  bases  (CC's)  on  which  USAF  auditions  and  fuel  are  stored  in 
peace  tine  and  to  which  USA/  units  can  disperse  in  wartime.  The  current 
U.S.  "requirement"  i«-  for  about  65  basts  in  addition  to  presertlv  occupied 
USAFE  be  as.  These  are  intended  (1)  to  permit  bed  down  of  forces  aaraarkad 
for  prompt  deployment  and  (2)  to  provide  for  additional  squadrons  not  now 
foraally  committed  to  NATO.  The  U.S.  has  identified  potential  locations 
In  England,  Gernany,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Turkey. 

*(U)  This  does  not  include  airlift,  special  operations,  or  sir-ees 
rescue  aircraft. 
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Authorlzati  n to  negotiate  COB  arrangements  (COBAa)  has  been  given  tor 
28  bases(  and  nine  rrrangementa  have  beau  approved  at  the  working  level 
to  dare. 

(d)  U.S.  proposals  for  COBs  made  very  little  progress  until  quite 
recently.  Part  of  the  delay  in  » 'uuimutlng  COB  arrangements  has  been 
normal  bureaucratic  red  tape  here  and  in  Europe,  but  a large  part  can 
also  be  attributed  to  U.S.  reluctance  to  assign  additional  forces  to 
NATO.  If  we  can't  tell  NATO  what  aircraft  are  coming  and  their  estimated 
time  of  arrival,  then  we  cannot  expect  alllee  to  place  full  credence  on 
thair  being  available  in  the  event  of  a Warsaw  Pact  attack.  This  is  de- 
plorable, because  the  U.S.  could  saturate  Europe  with  reinforcement  air- 
craft We  did  it  during  the  second  Berlin  crisis  with  Air  National  Cuard 
(ANG)  units.  During  October  and  Noveaber  1961,  11  squadrons  with  more 
then  260  aircraft  ware  mobilised  and  bedded  down  in  European  bases. 

Over  200  aircraft  flew  to  various  bases  in  Europe  in  a single,  accident- 
free  deployment,  and  *0  P-lOAs  were  airlifted.  We  can  do  it  faster 
today  with  either  active  or  ANG  units,  and  we  ought  to  advertise  this 
capability  in  our  DPQ  submission.  It  la  a matter  of  building  confidence. 

(S)  Another  early  obstacle  to  COB  arrangements  was  the  V.S.  posi- 
tion that  host  countries  should  finance  conatr-ction,  maintenance,  and 
security,  costs  of  munitions-  and  fuel-storage  facilities,  and  in  addi- 
tion provide  such  normal  bam  operating  support  as  base  operations, 
crash  and  rescue,  security,  and  aids  for  navigation.  The  facilities 
costs  for  providing  munitions  and  fuel  etoraga  will  vary  from  base  to 
base,  but  are  estimated  to  run  between  8200,000  and  $300,000  per  base. 

At  the  same  time,  ve  docllnad  to  sake  firm  DPQ  commitments  beyond  our 
Hf3  forces  (the  procedure  normally  taken  to  Inform  NATO  of  the  type  of 
aircraft  they  can  expect  and  when  they  would  arrive) . If  the  U.S.  were 
to  make  specific  comltasnto  in  its  response  to  the  DPQ,  these  costa 
would  bee  'ms  eligible  for  lafrastructura  payment  and  other  alllee  would 
share  the  bill  with  the  host  nation.  The  U.S.  recently  briefed  NA’iO 
political  and  allltary  leaders  on  our  COB  plans  and  designated  seven 
additional  fighters  sad  one  additional  reconnaissance  squadron  to 
SACEUK's  Strategic  Peserve  in  DPQ74.  But  we  lost  a few  years  In  the 
debate  over  whether  to  earmark  forcee  and  who  should  pay  the  bill. 
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(S)  Fur  titers  jrc,  until  we  complete  each  COB  arrangement,  we  cannot 
begin  construction  of  aircraft  shelters  for  our  Rapid -Reactor  squadronu, 
although  NATO  has  agreed  to  make  tltem  eligible  for  Infrastructure  fending. 
The  case  for  a concerted  U.S.  push  to  complete  COO  arrangements  could 
stand  on  the  above:  survivability  by  dispersal,  an  Increase  in  aircraft 

shelters,  enhanced  operational  capability  because  of  reduced  aircraft 
density  at  each  base,  better  geographic  distribution,  increased  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  our  allies,  and  firm  plana  for  their  employment. 

But  there  are  additional  benefits  that  add  further  weight  to  the  case  for 
COBs. 

2.  COBa  Are  a Foot  in  the  Door 

(S)  They  can  help  break  down  the  fence  between  the  2 and  4 ATAF. 

We  suggested  earlier  (p.  97)  that  USAFE  should  gear  its  operations  to 
fit  AAFCE'a  expanding  role  by  routine  deployment  to  CAF  bases  for  Joint 
USAFE-GAF  operations.  Having  C03s  in  the  2 ATAF  area  provides  sound 
rationale  for  such  operations.  Periodic  USAFE  visits  are  needed  for 
familiarization  flights  to  check  local  flying  regulations  a”d  traffic 
patterns,  to  develop  Joint  operations  procedures,  and  at  a later  stage  to 
inspect  and  exercise  the  VRM  equipment  in  storage.  Such  visits  would 
provide  opportunities  to  practice  interoperability  by  giving  CAF  ground 
crews  experience  in  refueling  and  starting  USAFE  aircraft.  With  GAF 
cooperation,  this  could  be  gradually  extended  to  practice  weapons-loading 
exercises  from  the  prestocked  munitions.  USAFE  could  designate  a spe- 
cific squadron  to  work  with  each  of  the  COBs  to  develop  rapport  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  CONUS-based  squadron  to  be  deployed  there. 

3.  COBs  Can  Help  Link  TAC  with  NATO 

(S)  While  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  now  thinking  NATO  (AAFCE  looks  at 

TAC  as  a rear  headquarters  of  USAFE,  and  TAC  thinks  of  USAFE  as  its  ad- 

* 

vance  war  headquar  era),  it  is  equally  loportant  for  NATO  to  think  of 

*(U)  This  is  another  argument  for  earmarking  more  CONUS-based 
squadrons  to  NATO  in  our  DPQ  submission.  Once  they  are  so  designated, 
USAFE  can  insist  that  AAFCE  make  definite  plans  for  their  wartime  employ- 
ment and  that  they  be  counted  and  used  during  command  post  exercises  and 
war  games.  High-level  TAC  representation  at  AAFCE  exercises  would  be 
another  coniidence-builiing  measure. 
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TAC's  CONUS-ba sed  squadrons  as  readily  available  resources.  TAG  in  d •»- 
ignatlng  CONUS-based  forces  for  each  European  location  and  training  then 
for  primary  and  secondary  roles.  If  the  USArE  squadron  periodically 
exercising  the  COB  and  the  CONUS  squadron  to  be  deployed  there  each  nad 
the  same  type  uf  aircraft  and  primary  tilnalon,  the  situation  woo’d  be 
ideal.  This  jay  not  be  100  percent  possible,  bat  it  can  be  a goal. 

USAFE's  main  operating  bases  could  then  receive  and  deploy  the  CONUS 
squadrons  that  are  equipped  with  aircraft  types  not  now  based  in  Europe. 

(S)  This  TAC  emptisnis  on  training  for  Europe  needs  to  be  supported 
fully  by  DOD  and  St.ce.  The  squadron  designated  for  a COB  should  have 
the  opportunity  for  a firsthand  visit  for  familiarization,  but  this  would 
call  for  sizable  lncreaaes  In  TAC'o  exercise  budget.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  rtv  re  is  an  alternative.  Crested  Cap  calls  fur  the  return  of 
the  four  dual- based  squadrons  (96  aircraft)  each  year.  TAC  is  used  to 
routine  deployments  of  flights  of  aircraft  under  either  the  squadron 
commander  or  h<s  operations  otriccr.  We  recosmend  that,  once  a CONUS 
squadron  has  been  acsigned  to  a COR,  a flight  uf  four  aircraft  be  sub- 
stituted for  four  of  the  Crested  Cap  aircraft.  True,  the  "dual-based" 
squadrons  would  not  be  at  full  strength,  but  we  would  have  fulfilled 
the  require-aent  to  return  96  aircraft  «—  and  more  — we  vould  have  exer- 
cised the  COB  concept  and  desonetrated  the  U.S.  capability  and  willing- 
ness rapidly  to  reinforce  the  entire  HA  TO  defense  ares.  In  addition, 
we'd  like  to  see  the  squadron  commander  or  his  operation  officer  visit 
their  COB  every  ulx  months. 

4.  COBs  Facilitate  Deterrent  Deployments  in  Time  of  Tension 

(S)  We  should  not  overlook  the  deterrent  value  and  mobilization 
flexibility  of  COBs.  They  offer  the  political  advantage  of  a range  of 
responses  based  on  our  own  and  the  host  nation's  Interpretation  of  intel- 
ligence without  waiting  on  a NATO  decision  in  times  of  increasing  tension. 
On  a low-key  basis,  we  could  diapatch  flights  of  four  aircraft  to  each  of 
the  COBs  without  fanfare.  Supporting  manpower  could  accompany  o*-  follow 
by  regular  civilian  air  travel  to  the  nearest  civil  airfield.  This  ad- 
vance echelon  could  then  begin  to  break  cjt  the  prepositioned  VRM  and  to 
pt spare  with  the  host  nation  for  the  reception  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 
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W«  would  Chen  have  oars  "warn"  bates  ready  fur  Che  deploying  force  and 
would  be  placing  leas  of  a surge  requirement  on  critical  Canker  and 
alrllfc  resources.  Such  movements  are  subject  Co  enemy  surveillance, 
buC  no  core  so  Chan  any  CONUS  augmentation  of  U.S.  air  bases  In  Europe, 
particularly  If  USAFE  has  previot.aly  established  a pattern  of  frequent 
visits  for  Jolnc  operations. 

(S)  A strong  argument  for  detailed  plans  to  implement  this  low-key 
response  Is  the  fact  that  NATO's  alert  system  f.s  complex  and  subject  to 
delay  while  political  decisions  are  debated  (see  Chapter  VII).  We  would 
need  only  host-nation  agreement  to  begin  dispatching  advance  flights  to 
our  COBs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  decide  on  a full-scale 
buildup  on  the  basis  of  mors  clear-cut  warning,  we'd  be  better  prepared 
to  receive  and  ready  the  force  for  combat  because  the  COBs  had  been 
routinely  exercised  and  the  CONUS  squadrons  made  familiar  with  their 
European  base  and  trained  for  their  primary  NATO  mission. 

i.  COBs  As  ,.lert  Bases 

(C)  Yet  another  but  more  expensive  way  to  develop  the  COB  poten- 
tial trould  be  for  USAFE  to  disperse  currsntly  assigned  aircraft  to  COBs 
in  peacetime.  While  tbs  cost  to  USAFE  would  be  considerably  higher  as  a 
result  of  such  a step,  tho  1 need  late  improvement  in  survivability  against 
attack  without  warning  could  warrant  this  cost.  And  the  additional  costs 
could  be  minimised  by  having  COBs  used  for  alert  aircraft,  with  USAFE' s 
regular  bases  carrying  most  of  the  training  load.  In  addition  to  the 
Immediately  reduced  vulnerability  of  aircraft,  greater  initial  capability 
should  result  from  reduced  congestion  at  individual  bases  and  from  ready 
availability  of  more  conventional  munitions  (the  COBs  would  have  their 
own  WRM  stocks).  A final  advantage  of  greater  peacetime  dispersal  is 
that  it  eliminates  the  initial  need  to  dispense  as  a pr  snob  filiation 
action,  a factor  that  may  be  important  in  keeping  a low  profile  during 
negotiations  aimed  at  preventing  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
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6.  COwW  Reduce  Vulnerability  of  USAFE's  Conventional  Hunltlona 

(S)  In  Chapter  VI  we  dleeuee  NATO's  overell  Munitions  problems  and 
suggest  creatlrg  a SAC EUR  reserve  end  Introducing  PCMs  Into  NATO's  In- 
ventory. But  USAr'E'e  munition-storage  problems  warrant  discussion  he-* 
because  COBs  can  help  solve  than.  A recent  Rand  -.report  found  that: 


Current  and  planned  munition  support  for  U.S.  Air  Porces  in 
Europe  is  dependent  upon  vulnerable  depots  and  resupply. 

The  U.S.  airbases  in  the  FRO  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
nonnuclear  munitiona-storaga  capacity  for  only  about  15  days 
of  a war.  Over  80  percent  of  the  60-day  prepositioned 
stocks  will  be  located  at  two  central  storage  sites,  Morbach 
in  the  PRC  and  Welford  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  airbaaea  by  truck. 

The  resupply  plan  calls  for  these  munitions  to  start 
flowing  from  tha  depots  to  the  airbaaea  15  days  prior  to 
D-day.  Our  atudy  of  "munitions  support"  indicated  that 
should  the  flow  not  atart  until  D-day  — because  of  lack  of 
warning  or  for  any  other  reason  — there  would  be  a 30  per- 
cent degradation  in  operational  capability  by  Day  20  of  com- 
bat. And  this  could  happen  without  an  at’.ack  on  the  storage 
or  reaupply  systems. 

However,  the  mualtlona  storage  altes,  both  at  the  depots 
and  on  the  airbases,  are  vulnerable  to  enemy  attacks.  At 
Morbach,  the  large  percentage  of  the  total  theater  munitions 
which  are  to  be  stored  there  are  located  in  open  bunkers, 
lined  up  like  ducks  in  a shooting  gallery. 

' bombing  attack  down  one  of  these  lines,  even  if  it 
felled  to  destroy  tha  munitions,  might  damage  or  litter  the 
access  road  enough  to  seriously  delay  the  movement  of 
munitions.* 


(S)  Each  COB  we  obtain  will  help  alleviate  USAFE's  munitions  vulner- 
ability, because  NATO  criteria  will  permit  prefinancing  infrastructure 
funding  of  storage  facilities  for  seven  days  of  munitions  for  each  ear- 
marked squadron.  This  will  provide  wider  dispersal  of  stocks  now  held  in 
the  central  storate  sites  and  Increase  the  days  of  on-base  supply  avail- 
able to  aircraft  on  U.S.  air  bases  (as  the  number  of  assigned  aircraft 
goes  down,  the  days  of  supply  per  aircraft  will  go  up).  In  addition,  we 
favor  two  more  actions: 

*(U)  P.  M.  Dadant,  Findings  from  Rand  Studiso  cf  tenoral  Furvose 
Forest:  A Brisfing  (U),  The  Rand  Corporation,  R-146C-PR,  June  1974 
(Secret). 
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a.  Diversify  the  types  of  munitions  at  each  base  to  permit  maximum 
flexibility  In  combat  operations.  Currently,  most  munitions  appropriate 
to  c loss  air  support  of  ground  troops  are  at  the  depots,  with  the  bases 
stocked  largely  for  counterair  and  Interdiction  missions.  This  is,  of 
course,  inconsistent  with  any  plans  to  use  air  to  counter  early  Pact 
armored  penetrations. 

b.  Inorer.se  the  number  of  days'  supply  at  each  base  to  permit  a 
longer  period  of  transportation  or  weathe.*  disruption  without  adverse 
effect.  (This  is  really  a corollary  of  the  first  action  [a.  above].) 

Make  such  provision  at  the  tire  COBs  are  acquired,  if  possible,  to  reduce 

additional  costs  to  a minimum.  COBs  are  not  the  total  answer,  and  Rand 

and  the  Air  Force  are  continuing  to  investigate  solutions. 

7.  Using  COBs  to  Develop  a Gap-Filler  Force 

(S)  We  discussed  earlier  (pp.  87-88)  the  need  for  NATO  air  forces 
to  act  as  a gap  filler  against  a WP  atnor  attack.  Thla  concept  has  much 
in  conmon  with  views  expressed  to  us  by  FRC  officials.  They  felt  that 
NATO  ground  forces  could  give  a good  acco>mt  of  themselves  against  the 

first  wave  of  a VP  armor  attack,  if  they  had  protection  from  enemy  air. 

They  ware,  however,  deeply  concerned  with  keeping  the  VP's  second  wave 
of  armor  from  reaching  the  battle  arte  before  NATO  forces  could  recover 
from  the  first  attack.  They  fait  that  this  could  be  more  important  than 
close  air  support  in  the  Initial  days  of  conflict  and  suggested  that  NATO 
air  forces  should  develop  a aloee-in  interdiction  capability.  The  USAF 
has  traditionally  considered  olose-in  and  deep  interdiction  to  be  one  and 
the  same  lu  doctrinal  terms.  The  air  staff  has  also  been  studying  tacti- 
cal counterforts  concepts.  Wa  suggest  that  the  FRC  and  USAF  differences 
may  be  largely  semantic,  if  wa  "think  NATO"  in  terms  of  NATO's  problem  in 
the  Canter  Region.  The  point  is  that  the  number  of  avenues  of  attack 
open  to  WP  armor  la  finite,  and  NATO  can  make  plana  in  peacetime  to 
interdict  these  approaches.  These  plans  can  be  exercised,  tactics 
tasted,  and  weapon  loads  projected  for  day,  night,  and  bad  weather  condi- 
tions. Wa  might  not  predict  100  percent  of  the  approaches  but  wa  should 
come  close. 
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(S)  While  national  air  forces,  except  for  the  USAP,  could  not  exe- 
cute these  plans  with  current  resources,  they  could  be  upgraded  for  the 
purpose.  For  example,  laser-guided  bombs  (LCBs)  offer  great  potential 
for  a gap-filler  force  trying  to  interdict  an  advancing  WP  armor  attack. 
Our  SEA  experience  indicates  that  in  1500  attacks  with  LCDs  almost  60 
percent  of  the  bombs  were  reported  to  have  destroyed  or  damaged  the  pri- 
mary target,  only  13  percent  wers  reported  as  definite  misses,  anu  for 
about  28  percent,  the  results  were  not  observed.  LGBa  scored  30  to  70 
percent  auccess  against  bridges,  70  percent  against  tanka,  and  80  percent 
against  AAA/SAM.  Another  interesting  finding  of  significance  to  a gap- 

filler  force  is  that  the  mlesion  success  rate  with  LCBs  appeared  to  be 

* 

conpletely  Independent  of  the  number  of  bombs  used  in  the  attack.  There- 
fore, the  number  of  aircraft  required  for  a gap-filler  force  can  be 
limited.  Laser  designators  are  expensive,  however,  and  are  still  the 
subject  of  Intensive  research  to  improve  their  all-weather  capability. 

NATO  has  bsen  briefed  on  the  U.S.  family  of  PCMs,  but  because  of  the  cost 
and  the  chance  that  present  systems  may  become  quickly  outmoded,  our 
allies  have  not  been  pressured  to  purchase  airborne  laser  designators. 
However,  the  kite  to  modify  general-purpose  bombs  for  laser  delivery  are 
not  expensive. 

(Sj  The  number  of  laser  designators  that  can  be  made  available  to 
USAFE  la  not  known;  the  total  of  those  available  to  USAFE  end  TAC  should 
soon  be  enough  for  a Joint  USAFE-CAF  attempt  to  develop  an  antiarmor  force 
desigred  to  delay  or  stop  e WP  attack  at  or  near  the  political  border. 

We  suggest  e USAFE -GAF  cooperctive  effort  in  the  4 ATAF  area,  with  USAFE 
supplying  tha  laser  designators  and  the  GAF  carrying  the  bombs.  As  desig- 
nated GAF  units  develop  the  nec^assry  expertise,  the  FRG  could  purchase 
end  stockpile  laser  modification  kits  for  general-purpose  bombs  on  their 
bases.  U3AFE  could  then  switch  to  training  with  GAF  units  in  tha  2 ATAF 
area,  where  we  have  COFs.  Hod  if  ice  t Ion  kits  could  be  stockpiled  there 
for  use  by  CONUS  base  units  assigned  to  those  bases  and  for  the  CAF  units 
trained  In  their  delivery.  Numerous  variations  of  this  proposal  can  be 

*(U)  Ibid.,  R-1460-PR,  p.  29. 
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developed  with  Che  alo  of  Riving  our  allies  confidence  by  demonstrated 
ability,  introducing  PGMs  into  their  air  forces  on  a systematic  mil  ecu* 
noalcal  basis  and  stockpiling  modification  kits  at  a number  of  bases. 

If  the  USAFE-GAF  effort  proved  successful,  the  CAF  could  purchase  its 
own  laser  designators,  and  Chen  the  USAFE  or  GAF  could  begin  similar  pro- 
grams with  Benelux  and  RAF-Gernany  air  units.  In  sum,  MATO  air  forces, 
like  professional  football,  need  some  speciality  teams,  and  w**  s iRgest 
Chat  USAFE  specialize  in  “designating  targets"  for  our  allies.  Once 
allied  aircrews  are  trained  Co  deliver  i.GBs  and  have  modification  kits 
stockpiled  on  chelr  bases,  they  will  soon  push  for  designators  as  well. 

A cosplementary  program  could  be  the  development  of  a loran  and  sensor 
system  elong  the  lines  demonstrated  by  the  U.S.-FRC  Mystic  Mission 
exarc Isa. 

D.  OTHER  CONFD)ENCE-BUILDING  MEASURES 


1.  NATO  Needs  t~>  Expand  the  Aircraft-Shelter  Program 

(S)  The  current  NATO  program  now  nearly  complete  calls  lor  hardened 
shelters  for  about  70  percent  of  the  DFQ-commltted  aircrait.  Including 
U.S.  duel-based  squadrons.  It  has  been  extended  to  include  U.S  Vapid- 
Reactor  souadrona,  but  construction  cannot  start  until  firm  bed-eovn  plans 
have  been  made.  Thus,  about  30  percent  of  ell  ncn-U.>.  combat  aircraft 
still  have  no  shelters  as  of  M+3,  and  no  U.S.  reinforcement  aircraft 
arriving  between  M*3  end  M+jO  have  shelter  provision j. 

(S)  Any  shelter  program  to  increase  survivability  of  U.S.  forces 
ust  be  preceded  by  action  in  the  COB  program,  since  it  simply  doss  not 
make  aenee  to  build  still  more  altrt  shelters  at  already  saturated  air 
bases.  Our  allies,  however , should  begin  promptly  to  increase  their 

shelters,  as  numerous  analytes  have  Indicated  that  100  percent  sheltering 

* 

Is  cost-effect ivo,  even  If  the  enemy  has  snelter-Htsting  munitions. 


(S)  A recent  Rand  study  concluded  that  the  caso  for  sheltering  will 
be  strengthened  as  Improvements  In  air-to-ground  ordnance  ere  introduced, 
especially  lng>rovements  in  Pact  elr-bese-etteck  munitions  end  NATO  close- 
elr-eupport  (CAS)  munitions.  It  predicted  that  when  precision-guided  CAS 
weapons  become  available  for  ace  NATO  aircraft,  the  value  of  shelters  for 
ell  NATO  aircraft  will  be  substantial,  if  not  critical.  See  E.  Dews,  P.  M. 
Dadant,  F.  Kozacka,  J.  K.  Sea  vers,  J.  A.  Wilson,  and  R.  A.  Wise,  Tactical 
Airpover  in  a Mid-Seventies  NATO  Defensive  Contingency  ( NATO  Alpha j (U), 

The  Rand  Corporation,  R-1192-PR,  October  1974  (Secret). 
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With  sheltering,  the  WP  «iuy  HnJ  It  ton  costly  to  attempt  destruction 
of  aircraft  on  the  ground.  During  the  1973  Arab-l9raeli  war,  the 
Israelis  got  334  kills  In  the  air  versus  22  on  the  ground.  For  the  U.S. 
air  forces,  given  gradual  progress  in  the  COB  program,  added  shelters 
should  be  programed  to  permit  100  percent  sheltering  of  assigned,  ear- 
marked, and  leinfurcement  aircraft  programmed  at  each  particular  ia3«. 

(S)  We  noted  (p.  92)  that  the  British  have  recently  agreed  to 
sponsor  shelters  for  USAF  aircraft  based  in  the  'J.K.  However,  SHAPE  re- 
quirements make  infrastructure  funding  of  shelters  dependent  on  either 
the  host  or  user  nation  agreeing  to  provide  active  air  defense  (SAMs, 

AAA,  etc..  Including  some  AWX  capability).  The  U.K.  nae  not  agreed  to 
furnish  the  required  active  air  defcnsie.  The  RAF  prefers  to  concentrate 
on  Intercepting  enemy  aircraft  over  the  water  and  would  rather  see  funds 
devoted  to  airframes  than  to  ground  air-defense  units.  The  U.S.  posi- 
tion has  long  bc*n  that  air-base  defense  should  be  a host-nation  respon- 
sibility. and  vc  are  not  in  a position  to  deploy  ground-defense  units  to 
the  U.K.  — nor  vould  it  be  a rational  use  of  vesources  If  we  were.  On 
the  other  hend,  we  should  not  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  shelters  without 
Infrastructure  support,  particularly  since  the  EUROGROUP  FDIP  program 
provided  $420  million  for  shelter  construction.  To  overcome  this  remain- 
ing obstacle,  vc  recommend  that  the  U.S.  propose  a joint  U.S. -U.K.  ap- 
proach to  SACEUR  along  the  following  lines: 

o RAF  units  will  attain  an  inert 'sed  level  of  survivabil- 
ity by  dispersal  to  stand-by  bases, 
o USAF  forces  will  improve  survivability  for  M+>3  forces 
via  SACEUR* s airfield  survivability  program, 
o To  Improve  U.K.  sir-defense  capabilities,  the  U.S.  will 
abaian  so  F-1S  squadron  In  U.K.  bases,  even  though  the 
squadron’s  peacetime  base  may  be  in  CCKUS.  (Under 
MC  54/1,  alr-defcoss  assets  are  assigned  to  SACEUP.  in 
peace  and  war.  Thus,  SACEUR  would  have  the  right  to 
cell  for  the  equadron's  deployment  to  the  U.K.  However, 
e trilateral  U.S. /U.K. /SACEUR  agreement  could  be  devised 
to  cover  circumstances  under  which  SACEUR  would  actually 
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request  the  deployment.  There  is  * precedent  for  thin 
proposal:  The  U.S.  withdrew  two  air-transport  squadrons 

from  France  In  the  early  1960s  under  a similar  arrange- 
ment.) 

o The  U.K.  would  provide  Increased  active  si:*  defense  of 
air  bases  by  assigning  territorial  forces  equipped  with 
AAA  and  SAM a. 

o In  view  of  tha  range  problem  faced  by  the  UP  air  for'.'*'-, 
the  Improvement  In  survivability  gained  by  KAF  dispersal 
and  USAF  sheltering,  and  tha  Increase  in  active  air  de- 
fense provided  by  the  assignment  of  the  F-1S  squadron 
and  territorial  forces,  SHAPE  should  waive  the  require- 
ment for  all-weather  preund  defense  for  U.K.  bases. 

(S)  This  proposal  lues  require  SACEUR  to  compromise  his  criteria 
for  infrastructure  financing  of  shelters.  However,  SHAPE  added  the  re- 
quirement for  active  AUX  ground  air  defense  as  a goad  to  Improvement. 

Ins  usefulness  of  the  goad  bam  run  Its  course  with  the  U.K.,  and  some 
compromise  is  In  order.  Turkey  and  Greece  might  then  ask  for  equal  con- 
sideration with  the  U.K. , and  we  would  argue  for  granting  them  exceptions 
also,  for  two  good  rea*uu»:  (1)  Aircraft  shelters  will  Increase  surviv- 

ability and  enhance  deterrence  against  the  VP,  even  without  defenses; 

(2)  they  will  serve  equally  well  to  deter  NATO  and  W7  air  forces  from 
attacking  each  other's  airfields. 

2.  Provide  Shelter  During  Aircraft  Turnaround 

(S)  All  U.S.  combat  aircraft  (we  do  not  know  about  the  aircraft  of 
our  allies)  must  spend  approximately  one  hour  outside  their  shelters 
being  refueled  and  reloaded  with  ordnance,  operations  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed Inside  the  shelters  in  use  at  present.  Furthermore,  with  the 
limited  number  of  maintenance  shelters  at  each  base  (as  contrasted  with 
alert  shelters)  either  most  maintenance  will  have  to  be  performed  in  the 
open  or  in  unprotected  hangars,  or  there  will  be  lengthy  delays  while 
waiting  for  access  to  maintenance  shelters. 
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(S)  Shelter  di'Hign.  tlicrcfore,  needs  careful  review.  Most  shel- 
ters currently  In  use  are  basically  intended  to  house  d.rt  aircraft 
only,  and  are  of  prime  Importance  Just  prior  to  hostilities.  3ut  their 
value  la  limited  during  conventional  combat,  since  as  .noted  above,  they 
permit  neither  refueling  or  rearming  immediately  after  a combat  sortie, 
nor  easy  turnaiound  maintenance.  More  imp-  rt.mt,  current  snelters  cannot 
acconodate  the  A-10,  F-15,  or  loaded  F-lll  aircraft,  any  or  all  of  which 
may  need  to  operate  from  these  bases  in  chc  future.  What  is  needed  la  a 
new  type  of  hardened  shelter  that  cun  o<  constructed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity at  each  base  to  permit  (together  with  existing  shelcers)  ICC  per  ent 
sheltering  of  aircraft  during  turnaround  servicing  and  maintenance. 

This  would  also  protect  critical  maintenance  personnel  and  some  supplies 
and  equipment.  Such  shelters  will,  of  course,  be  mote  expensive  than 
the  current  design  (which  cost  about  $250,000  each,  including  access 
ramps,  etc.).  Perhaps  the  cost  of  shelters  to  house  two  aircraft  each 
and  Including  the  other  necessary  character  1st! as  cited  above  could  be 
kept  within  $500,000  esch;  this  would  keep  the  cost  sbout  the  saric,  and 
total  aircraft  vulnerability  while  in  shelter  would  Increase  only 
slightly  — clearly,  though,  the  vulnerability  would  be  m.  ’ll  lower  tlian 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

(S)  He  nred  to  protect  maintenance  and  supply  persounel  and  facili- 
ties. As  noted  earlier,  current  (and  planned)  provisions  for  hardened 
shelters  include  only  alert  aircraft  and  their  aircrews  (except  for  about 
two  maintenance  shelters  per  squadron).  Maintenance  shops,  technical 
spare  part  warehouses,  and  their  skilled  perjonael  are  not  protected  frr.m 
attack.  The  redesigned  shelters  described  ubove  would  do  ouch  to  remedy 
this  difficulty.  Because  there  has  been  no  recent  U.S.  experience  with 
nonsanctuary  bases  In  the  kind  of  heavy  conventional  combat  that  oust  be 
allowed  for  In  the  European  t neater,  ws  have  been  slow  to  realize  the 
need  for  ouch  protection. 

3.  Reduce  Turnaround  Time  in  General 

(S)  In  addition  to  increasing  shelter  during  turnaround,  we  need 
to  cut  turnaround  time.  Current  USAFE  and  U.S.  planning  is  for  s low 
•ortle  rate  compared  with  Intelligence  estimates  of  Warvaw  Pawt  capabilities 
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(and  known  capabilities  of  the  Israeli  Air  For>.e).  This  low  late  Is  the 
.'•suit  of  a relatively  long  turnaround  time  and  a planning  restriction 
on  thw*  flying  hours  per  month  of  combat  crews.  It  Is  desirable  that 
such  aircraft  be  made  available  for  their  next  comb't  missions  In  mini- 
mum Mm,  regardless  of  whether  sheltered  during  turnaround,  and  espe- 
cially until  such  shelter  la  provided.  An  Important  way  to  Increase  Ini- 
tial capability  and,  Indirectly,  survival  is  to  inareiac  sortie  r ite  t j 
reducing  turnaround  tina:  Tha  mors  sorties  that  can  be  flcwn  during  the 

first  few  days  against  enemy  aiveraft  and  enemy  air  bases,  the  fewer 
attacks  against  our  own  aircraft  and  air  bases;  and  the  less  time  our 
aircraft  spend  on  the  ground  undergoing  maintenance,  the  less  likely  they 
ere  to  be  damaged  in  such  an  struck.  Thus,  it  la  particularly  important 
tc  take  steps  new  to  mini  size  turnaround  time. 

(S)  Analyses  have  shown  that  U.S.  aircraft  can  fly  at  surge  rates 
equivalent  to  Chose  estimated  for  Warsaw  Pact  aircraft  — J to  5 sorties 
per  day  for  5 to  10  days  at  a tins,  with  full  recovery  In  2 to  3 days  of 
stand  dawn.  A recent  Rand  study  shows  tnat  an  early  surge  capability  ot 
far  laaa  than  we  suggest  has  a marked  Influence  on  tha  ground  batt.e. 

Over  13  days,  the  lower  surge  sortie  rates  of  the  Rand  study  Increased 

* 

CAS  sorties  by  64  percert  and  rsuuced  area  l.»»  by  43  percent.  Put  if 
this  capability  la  to  be  attained,  it  must  be  planned  for  and  practiced 
with  Boma  frequency,  consistent  with  peace tins  safety  criteria.  Moreover, 
if  we  want  to  Increase  our  allies'  confidence  in  their  ability  against 
the  WP,  we  should  'nslat  that  they  too,  practice  surging.  It  does  rot 
build  confidence  to  credit  WP  air  forces  with  • surge  capability  and  to 
kaep  NATO's  equal  capability  as  an  "aca  In  tha  holt." 

(S)  Thtre  ara  several  key  ways  — used  by  tha  Israeli  Air  Force 
in  1467  as  veil  as  In  1973  — in  which  turnaround  time  for  combat  air- 
craft may  be  reduced: 

a.  Norcrltlcal  Maintenance  Can  Be  Deferred.  This  means  the  post- 
ponement of  all  periodic  or  phased  inspections  during  periods  of  heavy 
flying,  until  bad  weather  or  temporary  cassation  of  flylnv  la  dictated 

*(U)  1-1192-PR. 
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by  the  program  of  the  war.  Much  of  the  mint, cnar.ce  normally  carried 
out  tn  peacetime  la  not  necessary  before  the  mission  .mJ  alio  can  be 
deferred . 

b . Some  Normal  Peacetime  Safety  Prcrauf  ions  Can  Be  Walv  . U . S . 
regulation  prohibit  simultaneously  refueling  and  reloading  aircraft 
with  weapons.  Tbs  Israelis  perform  tnese  functions  simultaneously  in 
combat,  and  have  modlfiei  their  aircraft  to  permit  pressure  refueling 
in  15  alnulea  or  so,  Instead  of  the  30  to  60  we  require. 

E.  ACTIONS  TO  V 1V1DE  MORE  RAPID  REINFORCEMENT 

(U)  Next  In  importance,  to  the  -urvlvabllity  of  in-posltlon  forces 
and  the  ability  to  use  them  flexibly  Is  the  ability  to  augment  — and 
resupply  — those  forces  rapidly.  One  reason  for  the  ovenldlng  Im- 
portance of  cv-re  rapid  reinforcement  is  the  possibility  ot  attack  without 
warning.  Another  is  that  a demonstrated  and  advertised  capability  to 
increase  markedly  the  size  of  NATO's  forces  in  a shorter  time  than  here- 
tofore would  be  u strong  -dditlonal  deterrent.  Since  the  U.S.  is  the 
chief  provider  of  augmentation  aircraft  to  NATO,  this  section  focuses 
on  augmenting  USAF  forces.  We  suggest  s r.urber  of  steps  that  woul^ 
permit  much  greater  capability  earlier,  and  in  advance  of  NATO  alert  if 
desired. 

1.  Augment  Existing  Squadrons  Before  Adding  Earmarked  Squadrons 

(l)  What  is  needed  for  augment  «tlon  is  a number  of  coiubat-ready 

aircraft  with  their  aircrews  and  ths  necessary  tanker  support  tc  permit 

their  being  ferried  Into  the  theater.  To  gain  maximum  benefit  from  this 

action,  seme  units  of  each  type  of  aircraft  planned  for  use  1.,  the 

theater  should  already  be  r.\  glace;  an  present  there  are  no  A-7Ds  (or 
a 

A-lOs)  assigned,  although  a number  ere  earmarked,  sc  we  suggest  assign- 
ing some  A-7D  unite,  even  et  ths  sxpenst  of  some  F-43  units,  for  Instance. 
This  would  complicate  peacetime  logistic  support  unit  vnat,  but  it  sets  up 
the  infrastructure  bass  for  wartime  reception  of  augsuntatlon  squadrons. 

* 

(S)  Two  A-10  squadrons  are  scheduled  for  assignment,  but  not 
uncll  1980. 
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T>>e  U.S.  would  then.  In  an  emergency,  simply  Increase  the  unit  equipment 
(UE‘  and  number  of  aircrews  of  existing  USAfE  squadrons.  Given  some 
practice,  CONUS  units  should  be  <tble  to  s^nd  perhaps  six  aircraft  each 
to  join  comparable  overseas  units  within  a matter  of  hours.  The  value 
of  this  action  is  that  the  receiving  units  then  have  an  Increased  short- 
term capability  almost  as  large  as  the  percentage  increase  in  UE  air- 
craft. The  remaining  aircraft  and  supporting  persoinel  can  arrive  at 
their  planned  destination  later,  in  accordance  with  their  M+3  schedule, 
and  be  Joined  by  their  advance  unit.  This  exercise  could  then  be  re- 
peated with  aircraft  from  squadrons  now  scheduled  to  come  over  at  D+10 
and  subsequently.  Again  some  aircraft  and  aircrews  from  each  designated 
unit  should  be  ready  for  rapid  deployment  on  receipt  ot  the  initial 
mobilization  order.  The  concept  could  be  extended  to  include  Air  National 
Cuard  squadrons.  The  limiting  elements  ars  units  with  vhicn  to  Join, 
and  tanker  support. 

2.  Adequate  Tanker  Support  Will  Improve  Reinforcement 
end  Combat  Operations 

(S)  Tanker  support  for  TAC  and  USAFE  needs  careful  review:  Current 

withhold  policy  may  hrve  to  be  revised  to  permit  dedication  of  tankers  to 
TAC /USAFE,  will,  a secondary  role  of  supporting  SAC.  In  times  of  crisis, 
our  national  decisionmakers  will  bs  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  comes 
first  — reinforcing  NATO,  or  • higher  level  of  SAC  readiness.  We  suspect 
that  full  examination  of  all  relevant  facts  will  show  a need  for  more 
tankers  in  our  inventory,  and/or  conversion  of  some  cargo  transport  air- 
craft to  tankers,  so  that  this  element  of  o**r  force  does  not  become  s 
bottleneck. 

(S)  We  suggested  on  chs  preceding  page  v~ys  of  augmenting  U3AFF- 
prlor  to  activation  of  NATO's  formal  alert  system  by  sending  elements  of 
aarrarked  squaarors  to  activate  COBs  and  by  increasing  the  UE  of  European- 
based  squadrons.  Indeed,  our  duel-based  squadrons  are  pledged  to  be  in 
Europe  on  M-Oay.  Making  tha  polltl :al  decision  to  begin  early  relnforce- 
nent  could  be  difficult,  but  it  would  ease  the  tanker  load.  We  should 
also  seek  U.X.  agreement  for  RAF  tanker  support  of  I'SAF  units  deploying 
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to  U.K.  bases  to  allev'.ite  the  load  and  to  speed  up  the  deployment,  aa 
the  j’tuatlon  may  llctatc.  However,  there  Is  another  valid  reason  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  additional  tanker  support  for  TAC/USAFE: 

The  distance  from  U.K.  bases  to  the  political  border  limits  the  ordnance 
payload  that  can  be  carried.  The  efficiency  of  taking  off  with  a large 
bomb  load  and  low  fuel  supply,  and  then  refueling  In  the  air  en  route 
to  the  target,  ha3  been  proven  by  air  operations  in  SEA.  Our  crews  arc 
experts  at  it.  In  terms  of  ordnance  that  can  be  delivered  on  an  assigned 
target,  tanker  support  for  USAF  and  RAF  forces  In  the  U.K.  would  probably 
be  the  most  cost-effective  Action  that  could  be  Taken. 

(S)  Yet  another  reason  for  additional  tankers  is  the  possibility 
chat  much  of  the  air  interdiction  effort  will  have  to  be  flown  from  U.K., 
rattier  than  Cerman  and  Benelux,  bas^s.  For  example,  early  reverses  might 
drive  allied  forces  westward,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  some  of  our  current 
bases.  Or,  the  need  make  full  use  of  the  continental,  bases  for  close 
air  support  of  the  ground  forces  might  make  it  desirable  to  fly  Inter- 
diction nlssions  from  the  U.K.  Some  additional  KC-135  tankers  permanently 
stationed  in  Britain,  or  747-type  tankers  dual -based  in  •V>!IUS,  could  pro- 
vide this  added  capability.  Consider*? fc;,  should  be  given  to  the  U.K.'s 
providing  some  of  this  tanker  capability.  Over  the  years,  the  USA?  and 
the  RAF  have  periodically  conducted  joint  axercisea  to  ensure  the  lnter- 
oparabillty  of  our  tanker  end  fighter  forces.  Under  the  Total  Force 
Policy,  It  would  make  sense  to  develop  and  exercise  contingency  plans 
for  RAF  Victor  Mark  I tankers  to  support  RAF  and  USAF  aircraft  assigned 
to  interdiction  missions. 

3.  More  Airlift  for  Air  Force  Personnel  and  Equipment 

(C)  To  expedite  the  arrival  of  the  full  unite  of  USAF  augmentation, 
consideration  also  must  be  given  tc  more  airlift.  Current  plana  call 
for  the  initial  sir  force  unite  to  be  the  first  to  be  airlifted  — while 
erny  unite  are  made  ready.  Some  of  the  later  USAF  units  probably  could 
be  moved  earlier  than  now  planned,  Inasmuch  as  the  early  readiness  of 
some  army  units  is  suspect.  Since  steps  ere  being  taken  to  overcome  the 
army  shortcoming,  additional  airlift  may  be  required.  An  economical 
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alternative,  aa  CORh  are  satisfactorily  worked  out,  Is  to  preposition 
•one  of  the  bulkier  squadron/wlng  equipment,  so  that  the  major  airlift 
task  Is  trancportatlon  of  personnel.  In  this  case,  Civil  Reser/o  Air 
Fleet  (CRAF)  aircraft  can  handle  wort,  of  the  load. 

A.  More  Airlift  for  Army  Units 

(S)  The  airlift  of  units  Into  the  theater  is  not  as  easily  arranged 
for  the  Army  as  for  the  Air  Force  (and  getting  USAF  units  out  of  the  way 
by  the  expedited  action  suggested  above  doesn't  ease  the  Army  problem  a 
great  deal).  Army  divisions  require  substantial  amounts  of  outslzed 
cargo  to  be  deployed.  Some  of  this  can  be  carried  only  In  the  C-5A.  Much, 
howe\er,  can  be  carried  In  modified  wlde-body  aircraft  — the  B-7A7, 

L-1011,  and  DC-10  — as  well  as  in  MAC's  C-141  aircraft.  Preliminary 
analysis  indicates  that  adding  about  100  modified  wlde-body  aircraft  to 
the  transport  fleet  would  still  perrlt  combat-unit  Integrity.  If  the  Army 
la  able  to  make  ready  Its  divisions  in  less  time  than  currently  programmed, 
then  It  would  be  desirable  — In  the  view  of  an  unpublished  Rand  stud.  — 
to  asks  CRAF-type  arrangements  for  substantial  numbers  of  these  aircraft. 
About  100  extra  modified  747s  (or  their  equivalent)  could  reduce  by  nearly 
SO  days  the  time  planned  to  deploy  nine  reinforcing  U.S.  Army  divlsloi.s 
(from  H+85  down  to  Hf36). 

(C)  U.S.  carriers  now  own,  or  have  on  firm  order,  more  than  380  of 
the  three  types  of  vide-body  aircraft  cited  above;  NATO  carriers  (exclud- 
ing Air  France)  have  more  than  100  owned  or  on  order.  An  extreme  suggestion 
would  be  Co  have  the  NATO  carriers  modify  these  aircraft  and  put  all  or 
most  of  their  aircraft  Into  a CRAF  fleet;  perhaps  a more  reasonable  ap- 
proach would  be  for  the  U.S.  to  allocate  about  50  modified  aircraft  to 
the  fleet,  and  tha  NATO  countries  an  equrl  amount.  Five-year  cost  per  air- 
craft for  necessary  modifications  and  reimbursement  to  the  airlines  for 
revenue  lost  during  modification  and  slightly  increased  operating  costs 
for  the  heavier  aircraft  are  estimated  at  about  $7.5  million  per  aircraft. 
Coats  thereafter  would  be  negligible. 
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5.  Create  a European  CRAK  Aa  a Vo  - or  Low-Cost  I mprovt-mt-it 

(S)  As  we  try  to  expedite  (.lie  deployment  of  ilr  and  ground  augmenta- 
tion forces  to  Europe,  airlift  requlrcmerts  will  rise  proportionally.  As 
noted  above,  our  European  allies  now  have  a sizable  air  fleet  of  wlde-body 
aircraft.  While  lift  for  outsize  cargo  is  a handicap  that  needs  to  be 
overcome,  there  Is  no  reason  for  any  delay  in  the  deployment  of  personnel 
assigned  to  divisions  having  preposltloned  equipment  In  Europe  — Mie 
Reforger  and  24-10  units.  Furthermore,  we  have  pledged  that  the  Reforger 
units  would  be  back  lr  Europe  before  M-Day  and  have  insisted  that  they  be 
considered  M-Day  forces  in  NATO  planning.  The  U.S.  military  nave  cau- 
tioned tkiat  failure  to  make  the  political  decision  to  return  dual-based 
forces  prior  to  M-Day  would  result  in  delays  for  other  C0.\US-based  ear- 
marked divisions  because  of  conflicting  airlift  requirements. 

(S)  The  creation  of  a European  CRAF  — even  with  unmodified  air- 
craft — would  enable  us  to  deploy  air  and  ground  units  faster  and  cost 
us  ncthlng.  Our  allies  have  expressed  doubts  about  our  reinforcement 
capabilities;  thus.  Involving  ir_  the  pi...., jji*  coui.il  give  tnem  more 

confidence.  For  example,  the  allies  have  ssked  us  to  define  more  clearly 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  would  be  prepared  to  return  the  Crested 
Cap  and  Reforger  forces  — an  action  the  FRC  would  like  us  to  take  early 
on.  We  could  answer  .his  question  — and  demonstrate  NATO  solidarity  to 
the  Pact  — "when  we  agree  that  there  is  a need  for  their  return  and  you 
agree  to  activate  a European  CRAF  to  aid  in  their  return.”  This  proposal 
costs  nothing  in  peacetime,  increases  our  mobilization  capability,  and 
(since  our  allies  are  making  transatlantic  flights  dally)  Is  a proven 
capability.  Moreover,  allied  Involvement  would  focus  their  attention  on 
our  need  for  reception  facilities  and  foster  their  participation  in  the 
forward  movement  of  troops  after  landing.  A European  CRAF  would  be  more 
useful  if  our  alllss  would  agree  to  a phased  program  to  modify  their 
wlde-body  aircraft  as  suggested  above,  but  It  may  be  more  rational  to 
puah  for  a CRAF  first  and  the  modifications  later  — perhaps  as  a EUROCROUP 
initiative.  The  EUROGROUP  ie  seeking  new  initiative e,  and  a European  CRAF 
with  modified  wide  body  aircraft  could  be  an  acceptable  one.  It  would  be 
a civil  as  wall  as  a military  improvement;  since  many  European  airlines 
are  nationally  subsidized,  all  the  costs  need  not  come  from  defense 
budgets. 
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b.  R<->  option  F,»'-.ll  It  l».*s  for  CONUS-Based  Rclnforct-nu-nta 

(C)  Seven!,  kinds  of  action  are  needed  by  the  host  countries.  If 
the  expediting  actions  suggested  above  are  to  work.  Since  they  would 
involve  mostly  earmarking  existing  civil  facilities,  they  would  be  an 
ld^al  type  of  low  or  no-cost  rationalisation  measure.  First,  aerial 
part  faoilitieo  and  activities  need  to  be  expanded  and  made  more  effi- 
cient. Current  peacetime  military  aerial  ports  of  debarkation  (APODs) 
are  too  few  and  would  be  far  too  congested  under  wartime  conditions. 

In  emergencies,  we  will  have  to  use  existing  civil  airfields,  so  NATO 
needs  to  make  firm  plans  and  peacetime  arrangements  for  their  use.  3ut 
this  docs  not  mean  that  the  U.S.  should  have  to  base  peacetime  cadres  at 
these  APODs  or  that  valuable  airlift  and  time  should  have  to  be  devoted 
to  bringing  over  5000  CONUS-based  forces  over  to  activate  the  APODs. 
Europe's  peacetime  infrastructure  is  geared  to  providing  food,  lodging, 
onward  movement,  and  entertainment  to  millions  of  tourists.  Surely, 
they  can  meet  or  help  meet  the  emergency  military  requirements  for  re- 
ception facilities,  if  the  U.S.  In  turn  con  itiprove  force  readiness  and 
reduce  deployment  times.  There  Is  a need  for  some  peacetime  preposltlon- 
ing  of  equipment;  storage  facilities  for  this  equipment  will  hsve  to  be 
constructed.  Here  again  we  have  a "which  comes  first"  debate.  Storage 
facilities  are  not  eligible  for  infrastructure  funding,  unless  the  APOD 
on  which  they  are  built  also  lias  active  surface-to-air  defense  units  to 
protect  it.  Host  nations  object  to  bearing  the  construction  costs  by 
themselves,  because  the  U.S.  reinforcements  will  be  defending  all  of 
NATO.  They  also  refuse  to  provide  the  active  air-defense  units  required 
by  SACEUR's  infrastructure  criteria.  As  a consequence,  firm  arrangements 
have  not  been  made,  equipment  cannot  be  prepositioned,  and  we  are  going 
to  uaete  uarning  time.  This  is  not  a new  problem  — one  of  the  authors 
of  this  Report  worked  on  APOD  arrangements  in  1966-1967  — and  the  lack 
of  progress  is  discouraging.  We  do  not  deny  the  validity  of  SACEUR's 
requirement  for  active  air  defense  of  APODs;  we  do  question  whether  this 
all-or-nothing  approach  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Alliance.  Civen 

*(U)  See  NATO  Rationalisation  Potential , op.  cit.,  p.  A-l-3. 
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any  degree  of  warning,  lira  arrangements  an«l  prepos  1 1 ioned  equipment 
would  sigulf  lcontiy  improve  U.S.  deployment  capabilities  active 

air  defense  vac  needed.  The  coots  involved  are  low,  and  it  Is  not 
rational  for  NATO  to  refuse  tills  type  of  insurance.  We  suggest  that 
A>OUs  be  made  eligible  for  Infrastructure  fundlnv  tmmeu ijielv  and  that 
host  nations  be  requested  to  form  reserve/terr ltorlal  uir-de!ons«  units 
for  ttielr  wartime  protection. 

(•>)  Second,  n^rc  iniracou/itry  irancport  needs  to  be  made  available 
for  the  Increased  early  work  load.  Both  ground  and  air  transportation 
will  be  needed.  The  air  portion  might  well  be  similar  to  our  own  LCGAIR 
operation,  where  a contract  carrier  files  a daily  schedule  between 
specific  locations,  carrying  personnel  and  technical  spares  of  high 
priority.  The  carrier  might  be  a nation  needing  payments  Into  lus  ac- 
count because  of  particular  expenditures,  or  alternatively,  he  might  be 
working  off  some  of  his  savings;  the  point  is  that  this  Item  Is  negoti- 
able lr.  working  out  rationalization  expenses.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  both  for  the  normal  peacetime  utilization  and  the  heavy  wartime 
work  load  expected  during  early  days  of  conventional  conflict. 

F.  USING  TECHNOLOGY  TO  PROMOTE  RATIONALIZATION 

(U)  We  see  a splendid  case  for  using  the  modernization  of  NATO's 
air  forces  to  promote  rationalization.  Indeed,  aa  we  suggested  in 
Chapter  I,  rationalization  will  be  Indispensable  to  free  sufficient  re- 
sources for  modernization  in  a period  of  severe  fiscal  constraints.  More- 
over, strategy,  doctrine , and  tactics  can  be  influenced  as  much  by  the 
weapon  systems  and  technology  made  available  tc  our  allies  as  it  can  by 
strategic  or  doctrinal  debates.  Here  again,  the  "go  it  alone"  policy  and 
U.S.  apprehensions  over  allied  lack  of  security  have  delayed  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  weapon  systems  into  NATO's  air  forces.  This  needs  to 
be  changed. 

1.  Make  the  NATO  Electronic  Warfare  Program  an  Example 
of  Successful  Rationalization 

(S)  The  U.S.  overcame  its  reluctance  to  discuss  Its  latest  EW  tech- 
nology when  It  established  ••he  NATO  Electronic  Warfare  Program  (NEVP) , 
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only  Co  find  that  the  auiden  policy  change  aroused  allied  apprehensions 
that  It  was  launching  a gigantic  sales  prograa.  The  NEWP  haa  made  con- 
siderable progress  .mdcr  OSD's  Electronic  Warfare  Policy  Committee  be- 
cause this  ad  hoc  body  of  Joint  Staff,  Service,  and  OSD  representatives 
has  been  charged  with  asking  the  prograa  succeed,  cutting  red  tape,  and 
reporting  progress  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  NATO  repre- 
sentatives have  attended  annual  conventions  of  U.S.  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary electronic  experts,  and  Europeans  have  made  presentations  on  NATO's 
electronic  requirements  and  concepts.  U.S.  Industry  has  cooperated  with 
OSD  to  ensure  a coordinated  approach  to  European  military  establishments . 
The  USAF  his  done  an  excellent  job  of  helping  allied  air  forces  develop 
their  individual  EW  programs,  including  training  EW  officers  In  its 
regular  course  at  Mather  AfB  in  California. 

(U)  The  NEWP  Is  an  ongoing  rationalization  program.  Electronic 
warfare  le  one  erea  wherein  tha  allies  have  agreed  that  a cooperative 
effort  la  mandatory,  if  they  are  not  to  end  up  Jaamlng  one  another  rather 
than  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Thar  a la  probably  mors  agreement  on  the  need  for 
Interoperability  and  compatibility  — If  not  outright  standardization  — 
In  the  EW  program  than  In  any  other  facet  of  NATO's  defense.  The  NEWP 
gives  us  sucl.  a good  opportunity  to  prove  that  cooperation  can  work  to 
NATO's  overall  advantage  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  It  fall.  For  if 
a program  off  to  such  an  auspicious  start  falters.  It  Is  going  to  be 
dlffi.  ult  to  generate  similar  programs  In  areas  where  there  Is  s less 
demanding  requirement  for  total  compatibility. 

(S)  We  are  stressing  the  NEWP  in  this  chapter  because  the  USAF 
seems  to  have  the  lead  in  promoting  the  program  and  because  EW  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  air  battle.  We  need  auccess  hete  to  promote  confidence  In 
other  rationalization  measures  and  confidence  that  NATO's  air  forces  can 
ejected  In  conventional  attacks,  CAS,  or  Interdiction,  against  the  Pact's 
formidable  ground-to-air  defenses.  We  ere  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
OSD  hierarchy  beyond  the  F.U  community  realizes  how  important  it  is  to  the 
rest  of  NATO's  defense  posture  that  their  program  succeed. 
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2.  PCMs  Can  AIbo  Increase  NATO's  Confidence 

(S)  We  discuss  a scheme  for  Introducing  laser-guided  weapons  lntc 
NATO's  inventory  on  p.  J 07  and  for  Introducing  Maverick  on  p.  268.  We 
also  noted  that  U.K.  resistance  to  the  increased  emphasis  on  conventional 
operations  In  MC  14/3  was  due  partly  to  the  increased  costs  involved. 

The  RAF  la  still  thinking  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  sorties  against  one 
bridge  or  one  choke  point  and  is  putting  more  emphasis  on  airframes  tha . 
on  weapons  to  be  hung  on  its  aircraft,  in  the  belief  that  if  it  gets  the 
platform,  the  munitions  will  come  later.  The  cost-effectiveness  of  PCMs 
is  being  Ignored.  As  Dr.  Currie  puts  it: 

Despite  the  fact  it  costs  $5000  for  a guidance  kit  for  a 
$600  Mark  84  bomb,  it  is  cheap  in  the  long  run.  The  Mark  34 
guided  bomb  had  a Southeast  Asia  record  of  one  kill  for 
every  two  launches,  or  about  100  times  better  than  older 
iron  bombs,  with  only  a 9 to  1 rise  in  cost.* 

(S)  The  RAF  Strike  Command  emphasizes  "deep  interdiction"  (inter- 
pret this  as  tactical  nuclear  strikes),  but  with  laser-guided  weapons 
the  group  could  be  the  nucleuj  of  a gap-filler  force  against  UP  armot 
and  interdiction  points  in  the  2 ATAF  arcs. 

(S)  Further,  PCMs  with  special  shelter-busting  or  airfield-destruc- 
tion capabilities  are  urgently  required  by  1°80,  If  not  before.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  aircraft  are  or  will  be  sheltered,  and  this  makes  the  air  base- 
attack  problem  much  more  difficult.  But  to  gain  air  superiority,  one  also 
must  atteopt  to  destroy  aircraft  on  the  ground,  and  this  must  be  pursued 
early  in  the  confLlct  if  we,  in  turn,  are  to  avoid  heavy  attrition,  not 
only  of  our  air  strength,  but  of  our  ground  forces. 

3.  So  We  Need  a USAF-RAF  Cooperation  Program 

(S)  AAFCE  would  call  on  the  U.S.  F-llls  based  in  the  U.K.  for 
attacks  on  WP  air  bases;  they  have  been  assi'jned  this  task  in  previous 
NATO  exercises.  We  suggc/it  a program  of  cooperation  between  out  3d  Air 
Force  and  the  RAF  Strike  Cw.-xmd.  Strike  Command  would  agree  to  furnish 

*(U)  Aerospace  Daily , May  14,  1974,  p.  77. 
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.<  hours  of  v.tnker  support  for  peacetime  training  and  for  deployment  of 
our  Crt-itcd-Cap  and  Rapid-Reactor  units  bound  for  the  U.K.,  as  well  as 
combat  suppot t to  designated  3d  Air  Force  units.  Strike  Command  would 
also  agree  to  joint  planning  for  a part  of  Its  force  to  be  used  In  gar  ■ 
filler  operations  and  airfield  attacks.  The  3d  Air  Torce,  in  turn, 
would  supply  Strike  Command  with  V laser  designators  on  a hand  receipt; 
ownership  would  revialn  with  the  U.S.  The  payoff  for  the  U.S.  would  he 
twofold:  tanker  support  (which  the  RAF  would  otherwise  be  holding  In 

reserve  for  their  strike  plan)  and  Increased  RAF  Involvement  In  conven- 
tional operations.  Ve'd  be  letting  equipment  drive  them  towards  more 
rational  conccp.s  and  tactics.  Bureaucrats  can  find  reasons  beyond  the 
coats  Involved  as  to  why  thi,  cannot  bo  done.  We  are  convinced  th-.t  the 
obstacles  can  be  overcome  if  OSD  has  the  will  to  do  so,  because  there 
are  similar  programs  In  effect  today. 

(S)  SHAPE,  with  the  U.S.  leading  the  way  through  AAFCE  channels, 
needs  to  expedite  research  lrtto  further  application  of  PGMs  and  aensor 
weapons  in  postulated  NATO  conventional  conflicts.  There  la  some  urgency 
In  expediting  such  research.  Beyond  being  cost-effective  In  terma  of 
target  destruction  per  weapon  launched,  PGM s reduce  the  empt.aals  on  load- 
bearing  capabilities  of  tactical  aircraft.  USAF  and  RAF  aircraft  In  the 
U.X.,  ss  w*11  an  aircraft  on  rhe  continent,  equipped  with  PGMs  can  load 
out  with  higher  fuel  loads  for  longer  loiter  tine  and  greater  ranges. 

NATO  la  aheal  of  the  WP  in  PGM  development  at  this  time,  but  If  the  WP 
achieves  a PGM  capability  ahead  of  NATO,  then  NATO’s  current  advantage 
in  terms  of  payloads  and  range  against  W?  aircraft  will  be  lost.  There 
would  also  seem  to  be  excellent  opportunities  for  cooperation  or  speciali- 
zation in  the  RD&P  of  improved  air-delivered  weapons.  For  example,  the 
U.S.  could  specialize  in  LGBs  and  LOBs;  the  U.K.  in  runway  cratering 
and  airfield  denial  weapons,  and  the  FRG  in  the  Jumbo-  and  Stilbo-type 
weapons.  In  this  connaction,  a forthcoming  Rand  study.  Modern  Precision 
Ueapons:  Assessing  Their  Irplications  for  NATO , would  be  a good  vehicle 

to  foster  interest  in  NATO  and  in  allied  capitals  if  it  were  released  in 
NATO  channels. 

*(U)  R-1532-ARPA,  by  J.  F.  Dlgby  (Secret). 
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4.  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicles  (RPVs) 

(U)  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  McLuces  told  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Remotely  Piloted  Velilclca  that  tiie  U.S.  Air  Force  la  scrloualy 
considering  RPVs,  Ivavlng  flown  over  25CO  combat  sorties  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  that  "In  general,  the  results  have  been  outstanding."  He 
noted  also  that  RPVs  can  be  used  to  reduce  manned  aircraft  attrition  In 
very  high  threat  environments  and  that  they  would  ba  most  Important  In 
the  future  to  schlevs  significant  cost  advantages  over  comparable  manned 
alrctaft  systems.  General  Jonas,  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  aald  subsequently 
that  a current  USAF-vlde  mission  analysis  of  future  roles  for  RPVs  leaves 
little  doubt  about  their  Increasing  Importance.  Beth  officials  were 
quoted  In  the  October  1974  issue  of  Air  Force  Magazine,  which  went  on  to 
esy  that  there  le  evidence  that  expendable  drones  proved  highly  effective 
in  sucking  up  great  quantities  of  Sovlat-supplled  Arab  SAMs  in  the  October 
1973  Midsast  war.  Such  authorltatlva  statements  are  bound  to  whet  our 
allies'  appetites  for  mors  factual  information  and  to  ralsa  questions  as 
to  why  they  have  not  been  Included  In,  or  Informed  of,  the  U.S.  RPV  pro- 
gram and  our  (or  the  Isratll)  experience.  Here  again,  wt  need  to  "think 
NATO"  and  bring  tha  allies  Into  our  planning  at  the  earliest  practical 
stage. 

(U)  This  should  Include  the  possible  use  of  PGM-carrylng  RPVs,  con- 
trollsd  by  manned  aircraft  or  From  the  ground.  If  this  sounds  too  inno- 
vative, consider  NATO's  reaction  should  these  devices  enter  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  Inventory  and  NATO  were  faced  vltk  the  problem  of  countering  them. 
Given  the  gains  In  understanding  and  coopsratlon  achieved  by  allied 
attendance  at  the  U.S.  military  and  Industrial  electronic-warfare  sym- 
pcsluas,  we  recowend  they  be  invited  to  future  discussious  of  the  National 
Association  for  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicles.  Moreover,  if  we  wait  too  long 
before  Introducing  tha  U.S.  RPV  progrsa  Into  NATO  channels,  ws  face  the 
prospect  that  any  U.S.  proposals  will  b*.  looked  on  as  another  "buy  American" 
campaign  — witness  the  NATO  Electronic  Warfare  Program  and  initial  allied 
reaction  to  tha  U.S.  rationalization  proposals. 

*(U)  USAF  News  Release,  No.  1774,  April  30,  1974. 
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(C)  Since  the  Amy  ar.d  Navy  art  also  Involved  fn  RPV  development 
wn  suggest  that  OSD  conalder  a NATO  RFV  pregram  and  the  formation  of  an 
OSD  RPV  Policy  Comittee,  organized  along  the  llnaa  of  the  NATO  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  Policy  Committee,  to  implement  the  program.  Since  the 
U3AF  haa  the  greatest  experience,  they  would  have  to  take  a leading  role. 

G.  RATIONALIZING  NATO'S  AIR  FORCES  REQUIRES  SOME  SPECIALIZATION 

l***^^^*^**— ****»*^*"  - ■ 1 — — — * J 

(U)  We  believe  that  the  Dutch  apeciallzation  propoaal  dsacrlbed  In 
Chapter  I la  aound  In  principle.  Moat  allied  air  forcea  ere  trying  to 
do  too  much  with  too  little.  The  earlier  allied  elrg>ly  cannot  afford 
balinced  national  forcea,  eapeclally  expenalvc  multimlaslon  air  forcea. 

U.S.  plannera  often  forget  that  the  population  of  eight  NATO  nation*  la 
leee  than,  or  only  allghtly  larger  than,  that  of  metropolitan  New  York 
City.  Theae  countriea  almply  cannot  individually  equip  and  train  air 
forcea  w.th  the  full  range  of  capabllltiea  required  to  meet  the  WP  air 
threat,  eapeclally  at  a time  of  aavera  flacal  conatralnta.  Yet  the  U.S. 
haa  often  given  military  advice  that  haa  led  our  allies  to  pattern  their 
air  force  structure  after  our  own. 

(U)  Fortunately,  the  advent  of  AAFCZ  and  AWACS  and  the  need  for  uni- 
fied C1  will  facilitate  apeciallzation  of  the  smaller  NATO  air  forcea  at 
the  same  tine  that  budget  pressures  drive  them  toward  it.  But  the  corol- 
lary la  that  the  larger  NATO  air  forcea  must  assume  certain  functions  on 
behalf  of  the  smaller:  The  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  FRG  air  forces  are  going  to 

have  to  fill  the  gaps,  with  the  USAF  playing  the  largest  role  sluply  be- 
cause of  ita  greater  capabilities. 

(U)  If  the  rationalization  and  specialization  of  NATO's  air  forces 
are  to  succeed,  the  USAF  will  have  to  expand  Its  leadership  role.  But 
this  In  turn  poses  problems,  because  the  USAF  must  be  Involved  In  every 
mission  assigned  to  NATO's  air  forces  In  order  to  drive  NATO  toward 
needed  Improvements.  For  example,  ve  will  never  win  the  CAS  debate  with 
the  British  if  ve  do  not  actively  contribute  aircraft  for  the  CAS  role. 
Finding  the  right  balance  for  the  USAF  contributions  will  be  difficult, 
but  the  criterion  should  be  a balanced  NATO  posture,  rather  than  a balanced 
USAFE  posture.  This  Is  Important  tor  several  reasons.  First,  specialization 
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1j  suspect,  by  both  military  arui  political  leaders.  They  pointed  to 
France's  withdrawal  from  the  Integrated  military  structure  as  an  exa«iple 
of  wltat  could  happen;  now  they  can  add  Gteeco.  The  Netherlands'  inabili- 
ty to  find  an  alternative  to  the  Lancs  mission,  which  it  declined  and 
which  thn  FRG  accepted,  is  another  example  of  the  difficulties  speciali- 
sation must  overcome.  The  military,  in  particular,  have  good  reason  to 
be  efrald  of  NATO's  cumbersome  alert  system  and  what  would  happen  if  a 
specialised  force  were  withheld  while  national  political  ruthoritlen  de- 
bated the  accuracy  or  validity  of  warning  indicators.  Finally,  there  is 
the  yearly  cycle  of  proposed  U.S.  withdrawals  by  Congressional  critics 
of  ths  U.S.  force  posture  in  Europe. 

(U)  Dcsnlte  these  drawbacks,  the  economic  facts  of  life  dictate  a 
greater  degree  of  NATO  air  specialisation  than  now  exists.  NATO  has  two 
choices:  Either  we  plan  the  best  use  of  available  resources,  so  that  the 

sum  is  greater  than  the  individual  national  contributions;  or  we  continue 
uncoordinated,  with  n total  capability  that  is  less  than  ths  sun  of  the 
national  forces.  Tradw-offs  are  essential.  We  suggest  several  below. 

1.  Accept  AWACS  As  a U.S.  Responsibility 

(S)  If  we  want  an  AWACS  m Europe  before  1985,  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  it  will  have  to  be  a U.S.  program  Our  logic  is  simple.  That 
the  U.S.  is  buying  AWACS  aircraft  Is  cosnon  knowledge  among  our  allies. 

Once  they  are  purchaeed,  there  is  no  more  logical  place  to  deploy  then 
than  in  Europe.  Europe's  defense  is  our  sort  urgent  requirement,  and  AWACS 
aircraft  could  be  deployed  to  some  other  trouble  spot  as  quickly  from 
Europe  as  from  CONUS.  If  wm  want  s cooperative  production  program,  then 
we  can  expect  eeveral  years  of  debats,  first  on  a cost-sharing  formula 
and  then  on  a coproduction  formula.  Given  the  difficulty  NATO  is  having 
in  developing  as  agreed  Infrastructure  budget  for  the  next  five-year  period, 
wm  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  our  European  allies  will  jointly  fund  an 
AWACS  made  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn't  seem  to 
malia  sense  to  waste  time  and  money  on  developing  a NATO  AWACS  when  the 
U.S.  haa  a system  already  under  production.  Moreover,  given  the  U.K.  view 
or.  NATO  strategy  (p.  91),  we  would  forecast  their  continued  insistence  on 
SMphaiislng  ths  early-varulng  and  lov-altltude*detectlon  aspects  of  a NATO 
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AWACS  and  d*-enpha»lzing  tha  control  aspects.  This  Is  another  l.istanre 
Caere  giving  SATO  the  capability  can  drive  the  doctrine  and  tactics. 

We  ought  to  take  advantage  of  It. 

2.  Make  Air  Defense  a European  Responsibility  In  Return  for  the  U.S.  AWACS 

(S)  This  does  not  aean  that  AWACS  Is  not  ;ood  trading  material,  or 
that  the  U.S.  should  give  it  away.  For  years  the  U.S.  has  been  trying  to 

get  the  FRG  to  take  over  the  operation  of  412 *L  radar  sites  still  manned 

* 

by  USAFE  personnel,  as  well  as  fixed  Haw't  and  Nike  defer.sa  SAM  sites. 

No  other  free  world  nation  ia  aa  dependent  on  others  for  its  air  defense 
as  the  FRG.  Thle  isede  sense  in  the  early  days  of  NATO  and  before  the  FRC'e 
rapprochement  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Now  there  la  last  reason  for 
thle  dependency.  It  makes  little  sens*  for  the  U.S.  to  send  radar  techni- 
cians to  man  radar  sites  on  Carman  hilltops  when  wu  could  be  making  more 
valuable  contributions.  Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  GAP 
conscript  docs  not  relish  duty  at  these  remote  sites.  Moreover,  we  ques- 
tion the  need  for  USAFE  forces  to  participate  in  the  peacetime  Intercep- 
tion and  ldenr lfication  of  aircraft  intruding  Into  allied  air  apace. 

This  task,  also  a holdcver  from  poet -World  War  II  occupation  days,  haa 
log:  its  validity.  For  example,  USAFE  hae  bean  required  by  SAC  EUR  to 
assume  the  alr-defenac  responsibilities  formerly  filled  by  the  French  air 
force  In  southern  Germany.  Tills  task  couli  now  be  more  logically  assigned 
to  the  GAP,  and  USArt.  squadrons  relieved  of  the  peacetime  requirement  for 
policing  the  FRG  air  space.  This  is  not  to  say  that  UaiAffc's  r-4E*  would 
not  bs  available  to  AAFCE  for  sir  defense;  on  the  contrary,  these  multi- 
capable  aircraft  squadrons  would  becoms  available  for  any  role  in  any 
sector  of  the  Canter  Region.  Moreover,  FRG  aeausptlon  of  air-defenae  re- 
sponsibilities — radars,  air-to-air  interceptors  and  SAM  sites  — will 
not  create  alarm  on  either  side  of  the  curtain  that  the  FRG  is  seeking  a 
dominant  military  position  vis-k-vis  its  allies  or  the  Warsaw  Fsct. 

(S)  While  the  case  for  FRG  takaover  of  U.S.  412  and  Nika  sites  ia 
corbelling,  the  U.S.  elmply  must  face  up  tc  the  key  FRG  .objection  — that 

*(U)  Sec  NATO  Rationalization  Potential,  op.  cit.,  for  further 
information  on  SAM  altea. 
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taking  over  these  function*  would  divert  too  many  men  and  too  much  money 

from  other  Biuidesvehr  programs.  One  solution  would  be  for  the  PRC  to 

» 

men  the  Nike  situs  with  tesurvlsts  on  tlus  U.S.  National  Guard  model. 

But  more  Important,  we  have  to  offer  tlte  FRC  an  adcq'iate  quid  pro  quo. 

U.S.  provdslott  of  AWACS  might  aarve  precisely  this  purpose,  and  we  urge 
that  the  two  be  packaged  together. 

(U)  Indeed  we  would  go  further  and  suggest  that  a sound  form  of 
rationalization  would  be  for  the  U.S.  to  propose  that  In  return  for 
AWACS  the  allies  In  general  ta*e  ever  air  defense.  This  would  Involve 
greeter  specialisation  In  air  defense  — both  SAMs  and  Interceptors  — 
for  the  Benelux  countries,  and  to  a leaser  extent  the  U.K.  and  FRC. 

This  la  a liglcnl  role  for  them  in  any  case;  we  develop  it  further  on 
pp.  131-1 J3.  What  is  needed  la  a sensible  five-year  plan  to  phase  in  AWACS 
as  the  allies  gradially  take  over  more  air-defense  responsibilities. 

3.  Accept  Ela'-tronlc-Wt rfare  Support  (EWS)  As  a U.S.  Responsibility 
(S)  Here  is  anothar  ole  in  which  the  U.S.  might  logically  spe  - 
cialize. Electronic-warfare  support  activities  raqulra  sophisticated 
aircraft  end  a high  degree  of  scientific  skill,  coupled  with  great  flexi- 
bility in  adapting  to  rapid  changes  in  the  threat.  This  argues  for  one- 
country  management  in  the  face  of  an  equally  single-minded  enemy.  The 
U.S.  la  the  only  NATO  nation  with  the  technological  baae  to  fill  this 
role  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Moreover,  since  worldwide  U.S.  con- 
cerns will  drive  us  to  davalop  an  EWS  capability  anyway,  it  is  only 
rational  that  we  use  this  capability  to  fill  the  NATO  requirement  aw  well. 

(S)  The  NATO  Electronic-Warfare  Program's  emphasis  la  on  integral 
naif-defense  and  EtCM.  NATO  lacks  specialized  aircraft  for  the  EWS  role, 
and  SAC  EUR  (via  listed  this  as  a major  deficiency.  According  to  Secretary 
Schlewlnger,  the  Middle  East  conflict  demonstrated  that  our  tactical  air 
force*  should  b*  prepared  to  operate  in  an  intense  air-defense  environment. 
To  do  eo  effectively,  the  Air  Fores  needs  an  airbomt  jammer  vith  much 

*(U)  This  option  vis  suggested  In  R-1231,  op.  cit.,  p.  125,  and  is 
further  developed  in  greater  detail  in  Rato  Rationalisation  Potential, 
on,  cit.,  pp. 
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greater  capacltv  than  can  ba  (itt  >d  into  an  F-4.  0*ir  EF-iliA,  equipped 
with  an  aLQ-99  Jumnwr  o£  tha  type  uaad  In  tha  Navy  EA-6rj,  la  lnianded 
to  fulfill  that  requirement.*  Tha  EF-111A  can  alao  fulfill  the  NATO 
requirement;  thia  capability,  coupled  with  progreaa  in  tha  NATO  EW  pro- 
g-ran,  can  provide  NATO  with  far  greater  confidence  in  lta  ability  to 
penetrate  and  suppreea  WP  air  defeneea.  Tha  EF-111A  doea  not  have  to 
atand  off,  aa  dooa  the  EA-6B,  but  haa  tha  range  and  speed  to  eacort 
penetrating  forcea.  Drone  aircraft  (RPVa)  can  be  fitted  with  "enhancers' 
to  give  Chen  the  appearance  of  penetrating  flghtera  and  can  be  further 
equipped  with  chaff  and  Ja  mere  to  dilute  the  MP  air-defer.aa  network  of 
radars,  SAMs,  ami  interceptora.  We  recommended  a NATO  RPV  program 
above  (p.  118);  here  we  reconmand  a trade-off  whereby  tne  U.S.  would  pro- 
vide the  EF-111A  and  allied  nations  in  return  would  develop  RPV  unita 
to  aid  in  the  electronic-warfare  support  mission. 

A.  Reduce  U SAFE 'a  Peacetime  Reconnaissance  Contribution 

(S)  Adding  AWACS  and  EVS  would  increase  USAFE  manpower  needs,  but 
overall  increases  in  USAFE' a personnel  authorizations  are  unlikely. 

Thus  coapensating  reductions  will  hwe  to  be  found.  Some  of  these  spaces 
would  cons  from  the  FRC's  assuming  greater  alr-defenoe  responsibilities, 
but  this  will  not  satisfy  all  the  personnel  requirement! . We  suggest  a 
reduction  in  USAFE' s peacetime  force  of  RF-^s,  for  several  reasons:  The 

RF-4's  capability  has  been  found  to  be  greater  than  originally  antici- 
pated; the  FRC  has  additional  RF-4s  that  are  not  earmarked  in  their  DPQ 
submission;  and  the  other  Center  Region  nations  also  have  reconnaissance 
capabilities  and  are  unlikely  to  relinquish  them  entirely.  We  suggest 
that  the  RF-4e  returned  to  CONUS  be  earmark  i as  Rapid-Reactor  units  or 
be  programmed  for  as  sarly  rsturn  as  posslbla.  Furthermore,  since  there 
is  an  imbalance  in  overall  reconnaissance  capabilities  bstween  the  2 and 
A ATAF  (because  of  tbs  U.S.  RF-A'j  traditional  assignment  to  A ATAF),  we 
recommend  earmarking  CONUS -based  RF-4  squadrons  to  COBs  in  the  2 ATAF 
area.  In  turn,  tha  Dutch  and  the  Belgians  would  then  not  need  reconnais- 
sance squadrons  and  could  use  tha  funds  released  to  meet  other  critical 
needs  (sse  pp.  131-133). 

*(U)  Annual  Defense  Department  Deport,  FI  1975,  p.  153. 
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3.  The  MRCA  Versus  a Mir  of  F-15a  and  YF-16a/17s 

(S)  OASD(PAiE)  rationalization  study  discusses  the  joint  Prltlsh/ 
Ceraan/ Italian  developstent  and  production  of  the  MRCA  and  recommends  a 
less  expensive  aircraft.  PAAE  takas  the  position  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  U.S.  F-15s  and  F-llla  should  provide  NATO  with  adequate  sophlsti 
cated  Interdiction  capability  to  which  the  MRCA  would  have  contributed. 
PA4E  notes  also  the  MRCA  prograa  is  In  difficulty  and  that  escalation 
could  drive  the  cost  per  aircraft  to  $22  million  by  FY  1978.  At  the 
aaaa  tine,  the  U.K.  and  Italian  econoales  are  in  deepening  trouble  and 
inflation  continues  (aatiaatad  by  aoaa  economists  at  over  20  percent  In 
the  U.K.  and  higher  In  Italy).  The  »RG  recently  had  to  make  sizable 
loans  to  the  Italian  government  to  stabilize  Its  economy.  The  U.K.  Is 
about  to  cut  its  defense  budget.  Therefore,  If  the  MRCA  program  is  to 
go  forward,  it  will  have  to  be  subsidized  by  the  FRC.  But  even  If  the 
FRG  elects  to  build  these  planes,  the  number  that  can  be  procured  is 
going  to  be  less  than  the  1000  originally  planned,  since  the  unit  cost 
will  have  almost  quadrupled  from  the  original  $6  Billion  ectlmrte. 

(U)  The  U.K.  seeks  an  air-superiority  fighter  in  the  MRCA,  while 
the  FRC  is  interested  in  CAS  and  interdiction.  At  the  same  time,  four 
other  NATO  nations  are  also  seeking  a "lightweight"  fighter  replacement 
for  the  F-104G;  and  the  U.S.  SecOef  uid  CSAF  have  agreed  that  the  USAF 
cannot  afford,  and  does  not  need,  an  all  hlgh-capablllty  fighter  force 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Thus,  NATO  aay  never  have  a better  chance  to 
make  a rational  effort  at  a cooperative  prograa.  Six  nations  (the  U.S., 
FRG,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Norway,  and  Denmark)  sack  a lightweight 
fighter,  and  three  (the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  FRG)  need  an  air- superiority 
aircraft  — which  the  U.S.  has  in  tbs  F-15. 

(S)  Scrapping  the  MRCA  prograa  would  be  a traumatic  exercise  for 
the  participants,  but  the  odds  ars  at  least  even  that  it  will  happen 
anyway.  And  NATO  has  survived  other  similar  trauaas  — witness  the 
U.S. -U.K.  Skybolt,  the  U.S. -FRG  VTOL,  the  U.S. -U.K.  Thor,  and  the  U.S.- 
Italian  and  U.S. -Turkish  Jupiter  Programs,  and  the  U.S. -FRG  main  battle 
tank. 


NATO  Nationalization  Potential , op.  cit.,  pp.  C-l-1  and  D-2-1 
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(S)  Therefore,  we  recomsend  Che  U.S.  discuss  with  tie  FRG  and  the 
U.K.  e program  to  purchase  a hl-lo  mix,  with  Che  U.S.  F-ij  fulfilling 
the  high  tide.  If  one  of  Che  U.S.  candldatee  for  the  low  side  of  Che  mix 
were  chosen,  It  would  be  necessary  to  expand  tie  coproduction  formulas 
presented  to  the  original  four  nations  seeking  a "lightweight"  replacement 
for  the  F-104G  — Belgium,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Denmark  — and  this 
coproductlcn  formula  should  extend  to  sharing  In  the  production  for  other 
nations  who  may  become  interested  In  the  aircraft  at  a later  date. 

(U)  Wt  further  suggest  that  the  FRG  agree  to  help  the  U.K.  through 
ire  economic  difficulties  in  upgrading  its  defenses.  We  have  in  mind 
FRG  agreement  that  the  2250-mlllion-DM  loan  made  to  the  U.S.  at  2-1/2 
percent  interest  for  seven  years  as  part  of  the  U.S. -FRG  BOP  agreement  be 
loaned  In  turn  to  the  U.K.  for  its  unexpired  term  to  permit  the  U.K.  to 
spread  the  scquisitlon  costs  of  F-15  aircraft  over  a longer  span  of  de- 
fense budgets.  There  might  be  opposition  to  this  by  the  U.S.  Treasury; 
however,  the  FRG  loan  is  related  to  offsetting  deficits  caused  by  our 
defense  expenditures  In  the  FRG.  Using  it  to  finance  purchase  of  U.S.- 
produced  defense  equipment  is  offset  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word, 
whereas  the  loan  only  postpones  the  time  when  defense-related  deficits 
need  to  be  balanced.  The  U.S.  loss  of  the  interest  that  would  accrue 
each  year  would  be  a small  price  to  pay  for  the  overall  improvement  in 
NATO's  defense  and  might  well  be  further  offset  by  the  decresse  in  cost 
of  F-15s  to  the  U.S.  as  the  number  to  be  produced  expanded. 

(S)  At  any  rcte,  the  time  is  at  hand  to  consider  s high-levsl  U.S. 
initiative  to  bring  sense  to  the  MRCA  and  the  lightweight-fighter  pro- 
grams. Otherwise  the  number  of  F-104Gs  that  are  replaced  is  going  to 
decline  further,  and  there  is  a definite  limit  as  to  how  often  increased 
quality  can  coapensate  for  decreases  in  quantity.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  an  F-15  and  a lightweight  fighter  could  be  bought  for  the  cost  of 
one  MRCA. 

(S)  In  Chapter  V we  discuss  in  a»re  detail  methods  to  overcome  the 
political  and  economic  roadblocks  to  such  proposals.  But  one  point  is 
worth  making  here.  The  lifetime  costs  for  spares,  maintenance,  and  modi- 
fications of  modern  aircraft  are  as  important  as  the  purchase  price.  The 
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F-15/LW  fighter  combination  would  also  make  economies  of  scale  In  life- 
cycle costs  possible.  Since  the  life-cycle  costs  often  nearly  equal  the 
purchase  price,  U.S.  agreement  to  establish  and  rely  on  a European 
maintenance  and  supply  center  for  all  F-ISs  and  LW  fighters  based  In 
Europe  could  at  least  partially  offset  the  economic  and  political  Impact 
of  cancelling  the  MRCA.  Since  the  FRG  will  have  to  subsidize  the  MRCA 
program  If  it  continues,  we  suggest  bilateral  conversations  with  them,  and 
then  with  the  U.K.,  to  determine  their  reaction  to  such  a proposal. 

(S)  If,  as  some  critics  feel,  this  proposal  is  too  politically  sensi- 
tive for  the  U.S.  to  advance,  we  suggest  u contingency  study  be  made  so 
that  the  U.S.  will  be  prepared  to  react  quickly  In  the  event  that  the  MRCA 
program  founders.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  U.K.  and  the 
FRG  are  looking  for  a face-saving  way  to  bail  out. 

6.  Changes  in  Allied  Air  Force  Contributions 

(S)  The  RAF  mix  would  not  be  altered  by  our  proposals  except  to 
make  more  rational  use  of  available  assets.  We  would  use  RAF  tankers  to 
speed  deployments  of  USAF  CONUS-based  squadrons  to  Europe  and  to  rafuel 
U.K. -based  RAF-USAF  attack  aircraft  to  increase  payload  and  range.  We 
also  propose  the  RAF  increase  its  attack  capability  by  acquiring  PGMs  for 
the  aircraft  it  has  designafed  primarily  for  the  strike  roxe.  The  F-1S/LW 
fighter  mix  that  we  have  proposed  as  a replacement  for  the  MRCA  would  not 
have  the  sane  deep-strike  capability  as  the  MRCA,  but  the  LW  can  be  con- 
figured for  the  nuclear  role  and  would  provide  the  U.K.  with  more  aircraft 
and  a more  balanced  force  than  would  acquiring  the  MRCA. 

(S)  The  FRG'e  Luftwaffe  would  also  maintain  a balanced  force  with 
a full  range  of  capabilities.  The  F-15/LV'  fighter  mix  would  actually 
better  fit  her  stated  needs  for  air  defense,  sir  superiority,  and  the 
attack  role  and  would  provide  the  Luftwaffe  more  flexibility  than  the  MRCA. 
Acquisition  of  PGMs  for  attack  aircraft  should  begin  now;  they  can  be  used 
jn  current  as  well  as  replacement  aircraft  and  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
gap-filler  force  against  WP  armor  in  the  event  of  a surprise  attack  or 
against  WP  necond-echelon  armor  forces  as  they  approach  the  battle  avea. 

(S)  The  Netherlands  air  force  has  stated  a requirement  for  LW  fight- 
ers, with  engthasis  on  air-defense  and  conventional  operations,  but  with 
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• secondary  capability  for  tn«  nuclear-strike  role.  NATO  hau  agreed. 
However,  the  Dutch  intention  to  keep  e RF-104G  reconnaissance  squadron 
and  an  air-transport  squadron  see*  questionable  frou  a rationalization 
viewpoint  We  would  reccnaend  that  NATO's  recce  requirement  be  net  from 
U.S.,  U.K.,  and  FRC  resources  and  believe  that  centralized  control  under 
AAFCE  would  oaks  this  possible  with  fever  reconnaissance  aircraft  — 
particularly  since  the  RF-lMC'e  capability  ia  far  less  than  that  of  the 
U.S.  and  FRG  RF-4s  and  the  U.K.  Phantoa. 

(S)  Nor  do  we  see  such  utility  in  the  Dutch  air  force's  aairtaining 

a single  squadron  of  transport  aircraft  unless  they  are  coabined  into  a 

* 

NATO  transport  comnand  along  lines  we  reccaaended  in  a previous  study. 
Alone,  and  not  assigned  or  earmarked  for  SACEUR,  they  add  little  to  NATO 
deterrence  or  defense.  Coabined  with  the  transport  capabilities  of 
their  allies  and  aade  available  to  SACEUR  for  forward  and  lateral  aove- 
aent  of  forces,  they  could  play  a aora  realistic  vole.  We  would  recca- 
aend  ’that  the  Dutch  convert  their  recce  and  transport  squadrons  to  LW 
fighters  by  replacing  thaa  on  e ona-for-one  basis  as  an  add-on  to  their 
F-104G-replaceacnt  progrra. 

(S)  The  Belgian  air  force  requlreaent  for  an  LW  fighter  is  siallar 
to  the  Dutch,  but  places  equal  eaphaeie  on  conventional  and  nuclear 
operations  and  air  defense.  These  ere  ratltnel  roles  for  the  Belgians. 
But,  as  in  the  Dutch  case,  we  question  both  the  Belgian  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent recce  capability  and  the  value  of  a single  squadron  of  C-130 
transports,  unless  it  too  is  aergad  into  a NATO  transport  coanand.  Again, 
as  with  the  Dutch,  we  would  recomtnd  converting  these  units  to  an  LV- 
fighter  role.  The  Mirage  V and  C-130  squadrons  ere  comparatively  recent 
acquisitions,  but  since  the  LW  fighters  will  be  entering  the  Belgian  air 
force  over  an  extended  period,  the  transition  could  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  F-104G-replaceaent  prograa. 

(S)  If  the  foregoing  changes  were  accepted  by  the  nations  concerned, 
NATO  air  forces  would  generate  a total  capability  far  greater  than  exists 
today . NATO  would  have  AWACS  and  EWS  for  defense  suppression,  an  Improved 

*(U)  Rand  Report  R-1231,  op.  clt.,  p.  297. 
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air-superiority  capability  in  F-15a,  and  an  increaued  conventional  capa- 
bility in  tarns  of  numbers  by  the  U.K.'s  and  FRG's  purchases  of  LW 
fighters  and  by  the  Dutch  and  Belgian's  converting  their  recce  and 
transport  squadrons  to  LW  aircraft.  Moreover,  standardization  on  ono 
aircraft  for  attack  will  provide  a degree  of  flexibility  far  beyond 
today's  mix.  And  NATO  would  have  achieved  a more  balanced  capabi ljity 
without  detracting  from  the  soverelgnt)  of  any  nation.  USAF  forces  in 
Europe  might  be  isibalaeced  in  peacetime  by  the  actions  we  recommend, 
but  this  balance  could  be  quickly  regained  by  the  flow  of  COhUS-based 
aircraft  to  Europe  — particularly  if  our  proposals  for  more  rapid  aug- 
mentation wore  implemented.  These  prcposals  would  require  interdepen- 
dence in  coatee,  but  that  requirement  already  exists.  Moreover,  our 
proposed  adjustments  of  missions  does  not  require  immediate  or  major 
changes  in  any  nation's  overall  fores  structure  — nor  are  they  more 
costly.  Procurement  of  aircraft  for  all  the  roles  outlined  above  is 
already  planned;  what  we  are  suggesting  is  changing  national  plans  to 
buy  more  of  this  «nd  lesa  of  that  so  that  by  the  1980e  NATO  will  have  a 
more  rational  air  force  posture. 

7.  Promote  Jo«nt  Tr  a icing 

(C)  EUROTRAIN  was  established  in  1970  to  devise  joint  solutions  to 
ZUROGROUP's  training  naeds.  Its  Chairman,  HDD  Leber,  noted  that  EURO- 
TRAIN' s coat-aavlng  achievements  had  been  disappointing,  and  suggested 
that  the  real  barriers  to  progress  wars  to  be  found  in  the  various  de- 
fense ministries,  rather  than  at  the  ministerial  table.  We  agree.  The 
U.S.,  and  particularly  the  USAF,  ought  to  support  EUROTRAIN  in  every  way 
possible  for  several  reasons  beyond  the  economic  savings  involved:  It 

promotes  unity  and  standardisation,  leads  to  coaswn  doctrine  and  tactics, 
and  tends  to  break  down  the  language  barriers. 

(U)  dowever,  the  U.S.  representatives  at  EUROTRAIN  conferences  were 
selected  ad  hoc,  have  lacked  instructions  aa  to  U.S.  objectives,  and  have 
been  merely  observers.  No  single  agency  in  OSD  has  been  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  eusura  full  U.S.  cooperation  with  EUROTRAIN.  There  should 
be  such  an  agency  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  support  MOD  Leber  and 
thus  promote  U.S.-7RG  cooperative  efforts. 
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(U)  The  USAF,  In  particular,  has  sound  reasons  fcr  full-scali  co- 
operation. Training  aircrews  and  aircraft  maintenance  personnel  takes 
a significant  part  of  NATO  air  force  budgets.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
aircrew  training  is  considerably  affected  by  weather,  as  are  training 
casualties  and  accident  rates.  For  these  reasons,  Germany  has  found  It 
dealrable  to  conduct  both  undergraduate  pilot  training  (UPT)  and  much 
of  its  operational  training  in  the  southwestern  United  States  for  most 
of  the  last  decade,  deduced  training  time  as  a result  of  good  weather 
offsets,  to  a considerable  degree,  their  travel  and  TDY  costs.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  Indicates  that  a NATO  undergraduate  pilot  training 
program  in  the  CONUS  should  also  be  highly  suc:essful.  EUROTRAIN  has 
recognized  the  advantages  of  Joint  training,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
European  weather  and  geography  make  a European-based  UPT  facility  im- 
practical, but  the  U.S.  has  not  offered  a CONUS-based  program. 

(U)  In  the  U.S. , the  total  cost  of  DO'J  Individual  training  is  more 
than  $6  billion  per  year,  and  15.8  percent  of  our  manpower  — students, 
instructors,  and  support  personnel  — are  engaged  in  training  and  there- 
fore unavailable  for  duty  in  operational  units.  This  is  driving  the 
U.S.  to  Joint  service  training.  The  Chairman  of  the  JCS  recently  noted 
that  a Joint  UPT  program  for  all  U.S.  sur vices  might  have  to  be  considered 
because  of  declining  defense  budgets.  As  Senator  Harry  Goldwater,  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  air  power,  put  it:  "We  are  the  only  nation 

in  the  world  that  has  four  air  forces.  Can't  they  be  trained  by  the  same 
source?"  It  the  U.S.  needs  this  type  of  "economy  of  scale,"  the  Euro- 
peans need  it  far  more.  Moreover,  the  USAF  learned  in  Korea  and  in  SEA 
that  a hot  training  base  is  invaluable  and  cannot  be  built  up  overnight. 

A NATO  UPT  base  in  CONUS  would  give  the  U.S.  and  NATO  a wider  training 
infrastructure;  it  could  also  prevent  a base  closure  or  help  preserve 
separate  UPT  service  programs.  It  seems  ironic  to  us  that  Japanese  Air 
Lines  can  start  a commercial  UPT  in  California  because  weather  and  geog- 
raphy make  it  more  practical  than  training  in  Japan,  whereas  the  U.S. 

■ . *** 

bureaucracy  cannot  solve  NATO's  UPT  problems. 

*(U)  Annual  Defense  Department  Report,  FT  197S,  p.  197. 

**(U)  Air  Force  Magazine,  October  1974,  p.  78. 

***(U)  New  York  Times,  October  18,  1974,  p.  10. 
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(U)  Moreover,  the  U.S.  has  recently  launched  research  programs  for 

flight  simulators  to  Include  air-to-surface  and  air-to-air  combat.  This 

is  a major  Improvement,  but  our  smaller  allies  will  find  it  economically 

difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  state  of  the  art  on  these  simulators  on  an 

Individual  basis.  Despite  savings  In  aircraft  flying  hours  and  reductions 

In  accident  rates,  the  costs  of  these  simulators  for  a limited  number  of 

pilots  could  bo  prohibitive.  Therefore,  we  recommend  consideration  of  a 

NATO  alr-combat-tactlcs  school  In  Europe  where  live  and  computer-simulated 

combat  operations  can  be  practiced.  At  the  Tenth  Euro/NATO  Training 

Conference,  the  PAF  representative  made  an  Impressive  case  for  an  alr- 

combat-tralning  facility  in  Europe  end  a NATO  air-combat  training  squadron 

. * 

aloi.g  the  lines  of  the  USAF  s aggressor  unit.  We  feel  that  strong  Euro- 
pean support  could  be  generated  if  ths  U.S.  were  forthcoming  In  offering 
assistance. 

(S)  We  would  reconmend  Tymbeklon,  site  of  the  NATO  Weapons  Training 
Center,  as  the  European  location.  It  would  give  us  and  NATO  a vehicle  to 
continue  cooperation  with  Greece  es  they  work  their  way  out  of  the  Cyprus 
situation.  Moreover,  It  Increases  the  U.S. /NATO  presence  In  the  esstern 
Mediterranean.  An  alternatlvs  location  would  be  Zaragoza,  but  Spanish 
approval  la  nor.  likely  to  be  forthcoming  until  Spain  Is  admitted  Into  NATO, 
an  event  thit  probably  will  not  take  place  until  some  time  well  after  a 
change  In  Spain's  current  government,  because  there  la  no  certainty  that 
the  post-Franco  government  will  be  acceptable  to  all  NATO  nations.  To 
Introduce  the  proposal  now  might  be  detrimental  to  the  U.S. -Spanish  base 
negotiations  Just  getting  under  way,  because  there  is  no  NATO  quid  pio 
the  Spanish  quo.  At  any  rata,  there  la  economic  urgency  to  solving 
the  UPT  program  and  a political  need  to  support  MOD  Leber's  efforts  In 
EUROTRAIN  in  return  ‘ror  the  support  that  the  FRC  has  given  other  U.S. 
efforts  In  NATO  foruma. 

(U)  Technical  training,  likewise,  could  benefit  from  centralization 
and  standardization  especially  If  NATO  nations  select  a U.S.  aircraft  as 
a common  replacement  for  the  F-104G.  But  beyond  the  costa  Involved,  the 

*(U)  Report  on  Tactical  Leadership  Training  Minutes  of  the  Tenth 
Euro/NATO  Training  Conference,  June  1974  (Confidential). 
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■ajor  advantage  of  Joint  training,  particularly  flying  training,  la  In 
the  longer-tarn  galna  in  atandardlzatlon  of  tactlca  and  doctrine,  ln- 
creaaad  Interoperability,  and  developoent  of  a cottmon  language  for  C3. 
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IV.  RATIONALIZING  NATO'S  NAVAL  POSTURE 


(U)  Any  aerlous  look  at  NATO1  a aa"al  posture  ahova  the  eaae  kinds 
of  probleas  that  we  raised  in  the  ground  and  air  chapters.  NATO  does 
not  really  have  a balanced  collective  naval  posture,  but  rather  c col- 
lection of  13  national  poaturea  (including  France).  In  fact,  the  go-it- 
alone  syndrome  seems  jven  stronger  in  NATO's  n«vlea  than  in  its  ground 
and  air  forces,  though  the  seriousness  of  t.tis  problem  is  somewhat  miti- 
gated by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Navy  so  dominates  the  NATO  naval  picture. 

(U)  But  the  sane  technical  and  economic  squeeze  that  affects  the 
rest  of  NATO' n capabilities  is  operative  in  the  cane  of  NATO's  navies. 

As  a result  of  this  resource  bind,  the  gap  between  the  requirements  act 
by  NATO  commanders  to  meet  present  missions  aud  the  resources  available 
to  overcome  the  deficiencies  is  simply  too  great  to  be  bridged.  Hence, 
there  is  no  viable  alternative  to  modifying  present  naval  missions. 

Tough  choices  will  have  to  be  made,  filnce  force  lmprovementa  deemed  essen- 
tial will  have  to  be  funded  mors  through  trade-offs  rather  than  add-ons. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  how  well  NATO's  sea  power  fits  NATO's  pri- 
ority needs  under  its  present  strategy.  And  finally  there  is  the  question 
of  the  relative  priorities  to  be  given  to  sea  versus  land  and  air  power 
in  a period  of  severe  resource  constraints.  All  this  means  that  NATO's 
navies  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  rationalization  process. 

(U)  In  saying  this,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  political  bureau- 
cratic and  other  obstacles  entailed.  Strong  naval  traditions  and  the  pull 
of  non-NATO  missions  will  make  otherwise  rational  trade-offs  difficult  to 
achieve.  In  particular,  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  most  powerful  in  NATO,  cannot 
be  configured  primarily  fer  NATO  missions  because  of  its  truly  global  role. 
But,  in  other  NATO  navies  this  caveat  is  far  less  compelling,  and  trade- 
offs less  difficult  to  Justify, 
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A. TH2_  CASt*  FOR  NAVAL  RATIONALIZATION 


1.  The  Teclmlc.il  and  Economic  Squeeze  Precludes 
Fulfilling  Present  NATO  Naval  Missions 
(U)  Roughly  about  28  percent  of  allied  defens*  expenditures  and 
13  percent  of  allied  manpower  (wxcludlng  French)  were  devoted  to  naval 
expenditures  In  1974  (see  Table  1).  Hut  excluding  U.S,  naval  outlays, 
the  remaining  allies  spent  only  about  15.6  percent  of  their  budgets  and 
allocated  only  about  12  percent  of  their  manpower.  Given  the  resource 
bind,  It  is  hard  to  see  how  these  levels  could  be  significantly  Increased. 

(U)  Yet  rising  costs  of  sophisticated  modern  equipment  are  squeez- 
ing navies  even  more  thrn  other  services,  because  the  former  require  more 
capital  investment.  Moreover,  generally  longer  lead  times  are  involved. 
Hence,  most  European  allies  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  support 
adequate  operating  expenses  or  modernization  programs  for  ravles  of  the 
aize  they  currently  have.  Some  have  chosen  to  maintain  current  size 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  ships,  increasingly  becoming  technically  obso- 
lescent. Others  are  opting  for  smaller  navies  with  attempts  at  moderni- 
zation. Hence  the  tendency  has  been  for  European  MATO  navies  to  survive 
from  year  to  year  with  declining  effectiveness,  either  from  obsolescence 
or  reduction  of  numbers,  while  nevertheless  spending  an  average  15  percent 
of  the  national-defense  budgets.  The  foregoing  process  is  accelerating 
the  trend  toward  smaller  navies.  It  is  doubtful  that  these  more-or-less- 
unllaterrl  force  cuts  are  being  made  with  sufficient  view  to  minimizing 
damage  to  or  possibly  improving  overall  NATO  capabilities.  Rather,  they 
seem  to  be  arbitrary  responses  to  inflationary  and  budgetary  pressures, 
as  noted  in  Chapter  T. 

(S)  Meanwhile  the  gap  between  traditional  NATO  (and  national)  state- 
ments of  force  requirements  versus  existing  Capabilities  has  continued 
to  grow.  As  the  Military  Committee  commented  in  its  report  on  1975-1980 
force  proposals: 

Unless  critical  deficiencies  in  NATO's  maritime  forces  in 
survivability  and  ASH  are  corrected,  there  would  be  a grave 
risk  of  heavy  losses  at  sea,  in  consequence,  the  ability  to 
timely  resupply  Europe  would  be  seriously  endangered. 
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(U)  The  magnitude  of  theae  deficiencies  is  shown  in  Tabic  2,  which 
lists  asjor  '•lementa  of  the  ACLANT  end  ACC  requirements  and  proposals, 
Intentions  to  meet  them,  and  related  shortfalls  froa  objective  require- 
ments. Ths  "total  requirements"  colusn  represents  those  force  levels 
which,  if  schieved,  would  result  in  accsptable  ailitary  risk.  The  "pro- 
posals" roluons  show  what  the  NATO  coaatanders  believe  to  be  within  the 
capabilities  of  NATO  countries,  conslstsnt  with  NATO  ministerial  guid- 
ance. The  "earmarked"  column  indicates  Intentions  for  the  years  shown 
and  ths  "requirements  shortfall"  column  shows  the  difference  between  in- 
tentions and  "total  requirements."  Figures  for  ACLANT  are  given  for  both 
1973  to  1978  and  197S  to  1980  as  an  indication  of  changes  that  can  occur 
in  a two-year  planning  cycle.  Moreover,  Table  2 does  not  Include  the 
■mss  of  qualitative  improvements  that  were  requested  by  the  NATO  command- 
ers but  would  represent  an  additional  budgetary  strain  if  undertaken. 

And  ths  numbers  of  units  shown  in  the  "earmarked"  coIumi  provide  an  opti- 
mistic picture  of  allied  naval  data  in  tarns  vf  likely  actual  operational 
availabilities  and  individual  unit  effectiveness. 

(C)  These  substantial  shortfall j in  NATO  naval  capabilities  prompt 
us  to  examine  ths  requirements  expressed  by  the  NATO  cossunds.  Although 
they  have  been  reasonably  objective  in  stating  requirements  with  respect 
to  traditional  planning,  i.e.,  tasks  to  be  undertaken  more  or  leas  simul- 
taneously, some  quantitative  inflation  is  undoubtedly  introduced  by  this 
practice.  (SACLANT  does  allow  for  phased  — successive  or  alternate  — 
employment  of  some  units.)  The  requirements  are  ge -.crated  on  the  basis 
of  functional  task  organizations,  such  ss  strike  fleets,  surface  action 
groups,  ASM  groups,  antl-SCBN  groups,  underway-replenishment  groups, 
amphibious  groups,  and  convoys  (military  and  mercantile),  with  little 
indication  in  t’\e  documents  exasdned  of  the  linkage  of  the  functions  per- 
formed to  NATO  strategy  or  the  timing  and  intensity  of  the  hostilities 
presumably  under  way  in  Europe. 

(S)  Except  for  a key  statement  to  the  effect  that  one  result  of 
the  shortfalls  in  ACLANT  naval  forces  would  be  delsys  in  the  arrival  of 
ths  strategic  reserve  for  Allied  Coonand  Europe,  SACLANT' s evaluation, 
in  his  force  proposals,  of  the  impact  of  the  shortfalls  is  almost  entirely 
related  to  ASV  problems.  He  noted  the  following: 
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a.  ..ittle  midoreen  A3W  capability. 

b.  Simultaneous  surface  escort  supply  only  of  strike  fleets, 
unde rway— replenishment  groups,  and  anti-SSBN,  antisubmarine, 
and  surface  action  groups.  Surface  escorts  would  no t be 
available  simultaneously  with  the  above  to  protect  the  am- 
phibious task  force,  strategic  reserve  convoys,  Iceland  con- 
voy, mercantile  convoys,  or  fishing  fleets  and  oil  rigs,  be- 
cause of  excessive  risk  to  strike  fleets. 

c.  Submarine  shortages  preclude  an  optimum  Atlandc  submarine 
barrier,  as  well  as  simultaneous  provision  of  submariner*  for 
mining.  North  Sea  pickets,  blockade  of  Russian  ports  or 
strike  fleet  escort. 

d.  The  number  of  maritime  patrol  aircraft  available  would  per- 
mit only  41  to  be  continuously  on  station.  These  could  per- 
form anti-SSBN  tasks,  but  if  so  used,  would  preclude  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  strike  fleet  and  underway-replenish- 
ment groups.  No  maritime  patrol  aircraft  would  be  available 
for  military  and  mercantile  convoys  until  after  the  hostile 
submarine  threat  wa  well  diminished  (presumably  by  attri- 
tion, although  no  time  factors  were  given) . 

e.  Cruiser  shortages  would  result  in  reduced  antiaircraft  and 
surface  protection  for  carriers  and  Inadequate  gunfire  sup- 
port for  the  amphibious  task  force. 

* 

(C)  SACEUR's  qiaotitative  force  proposals  for  1975-1980  contain 
even  less  rationale.  They  are  basi-.ally  s statement  of  units  desired, 
with  minimum  explanation  Of  572  specific  proposals  for  qualitative 
improvement  of  ACE  forces,  only  71  r slats  to  maritime  modernization  and 
replacesmnt  and  only  14  to  external  reinforcements. 

(S)  CINCCHAN's  force  proposals  are  perhaps  the  sketchiest.  For 
example,  his  rationale  for  ASV  groups  is: 

*(U)  ACE  Faroe  Proposals,  1975-1930,  October  1973  (NATO  Secret). 

**(„)  Presentation  of  ACCFAtl  Faroe  Proposals,  1975-1930,  to  the 
Defense  Planning  Committee,  January  1974  (NATO  Secret). 
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The  number  of  ASW  groups  operating  together  with  rtuiri- 
tlne  patrol  aircraft  must  equate  to  the  number  of  enemy  sub- 
marines estimated  to  be  operating  continuously  In  the  ACCUAN 
area.  This  <s  assessed  to  be  a maximum  of  six  submarines  In 
the  Piymouth/Channel  area  and  two  In  the  southern  North  Sea. 

(U)  Two  helicopters  are  also  required  for  each  group.  Various 
numbers  are  given  for  ship  requirements,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
underway  repleniahment  is  available.  No  close  escort  for  convoys  is 
planned  in  the  ACCHAN  area. 

(C)  The  force  proposals  of  the  NATO  commanders  are,  of  course,  in- 
tended to  Influence  the  allocation  of  resources  for  defense  by  the  allien. 
It  is  difficult  to  establish  what  attention  has  been  paid  to  an  optimum 
reconciliation  of  forces,  resources,  and  strategy.  In  fairness,  it  must 
be  said  that  quite  a few  defense  ministers  and  thsir  military  leaders 
would  be  chagrined  if  the  NATO  commanders  did  not  picture  large  force  re- 
quirements and  country  shortfalls  for  NATO,  since  this  would  deprive  them 
of  important  arguments  in  their  dealings  with  ths  political  and  treasury 
officials  who  control  national  purse  strings.  Potential  harm  arises,  how- 
ever, if  the  shortfalls  shown  are  so  large  that  they  discourage  any  im- 
provements. This  had  become  the  case  with  the  NATO  goal  and  review 
system  used  before  1964.  The  current  system,  evolved  between  1964  and 
1967,  appears  to  be  in  the  same  danger. 

2.  How  Well  Does  NATO  Sea  Power  Fit  NATO  Strategy? 

(U)  If  the  deficiencies  of  NATO  sea  power  are  such  that  it  is  hard 
put  to  meet  even  existing  NATO  requirements,  it  encourages  us  to  ask  how 
well  these  requirements  fit  into  overall  NATO  strategy.  Maybe  NATO  is 
trying  to  do  too  much  with  too  little.  While  NATO  land  end  sir  commanders 
ere  concerned  primarily  with  how  to  contain  conventionally  an  initial  WP 
blitzkrieg,  much  of  NATO's  sea  power  seems  to  be  structured  on  the  hauls 
of  s longer  war  concept,  with  hostilities  lasting  well  beyond  90  days. 

(U)  NATO  naval  commanders  naturally  stress  the  need  for  strong 
allied  sea  power  (especially  increases  in  th » European  segment)  based  on 
such  factors  as:  (s)  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  Navy  and  its  continuing 
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■oderniiat ion;  (h)  Che  lncreealng  mar  Ida*  Interest*  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
other  elites  --  North  Sea  and  Middle  Late  oil,  particularly,  are  cited; 

(c)  the  reduced  U.S.  capability  resulting  from  cuts  over  the  past  four 
years  and  tho  need  for  European  gap  fillers;  and  (d)  the  long  lead  times 
for  naval  systea  development  and  acquisition,  underlining  the  need  for 
laredlately  available  forces  rather  than  force  potentials  that  could  be 
realised  only  long  after  a naed  arises. 

(U)  In  keeping  with  the  foregoing,  and  with  an  emphrsis  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  U.S.  globally  based  missions,  NATO  commanders  aee 
their  suln  naval  tasks  aa: 

a.  Protection  of  high-value  U.S.  military  transits,  e.g.,  CV  task 
forces,  amphibious  forces,  ralnforcesmnt  transport  (envisioned 
as  primarily  a U.S.  taak). 

b.  Protection  of  merchant,  i.a.,  economic  and  logistic  support, 
shipping  (envisioned  as  priiaarllv  a multinational  task) . 

e.  Protection  of  intervention/lnterpoaltlob  forces  (envisioned  as 
lover  intensity  confrontation  with  cr  without  Soviet  involve- 
ment). Presumably,  other  NATO  naval  fores  missions  are  sub- 
sumed without  specific  mention.  These  would  Include  support 
of  the  land  battle,  minelaying,  minesweeping,  and  coast  and 
strait  defense  or  closure. 

(U)  Hence,  a major  role  of  NATO  sea  power,  by  traditional  Alliance- 
oriented  thinking,  is  to  ensure  the  reinforcement  and  continued  logistic 
support  cf  NATO  Europe.  Hovsvar,  if  NATO  Europe  were  to  be  overcome  in  e 
conventional  war  before  such  support  was  to  arrive  or  became  necessaty, 
this  role  would  be  Irrelevant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  hostilities  were  such  that  seaborne  support  became  the  criti- 
cal factor  In  NATO  success  and  this  support  could  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy 
prior  to  NATO  success,  NATO  sea  power  would  obviously  have  been  found  in- 
adequate. Taking  all  current  estimates  into  corslderatlon,  the  probability 
of  the  first  of  these  outcomes  is  much  greater  than  that  cf  the  second. 
However,  Alliance  naval  task  definitions  and  fores  proposals  (though 
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admittedly  inadt  mate)  appear  to  be  aimed  primarily  at  prevention  of 
the  eecond  outcore.  Despite  other  military  estimates  that  NATO  vulner- 
ability In  Europe  could  lead  to  early  defeat,  the  Military  Committee 
representative  at  the  NATO  Defense  Planning  Committee  discussion  in 
February  1974  of  SACLANT  force  propoaala  said:  "For  the  West,  it  was 

clear  that  in  any  future  conflict  resupply  by  sea  would  play  as  impor- 
tant a role  ss  in  the  past." 

(S)  Since  the  importance  of  surface  shipping  carrying  reinforce- 
ments, military  resupply,  and  economic  support  to  the  outcome  of  a NATO/ 
Pact  war  depends  on  the  length  and  type  of  war,  lming  of  M-  and  D-days, 
and  shipping  irtenslty  relative  to  these  factors,  several  U.S.  ctudi*  s 
have  examined  this  issue.  Although  the  studies  vary  in  their  timing  of 
D-Day  relative  to  M-Day,  moat  agree  that  the  first  ships  carrying  Army 
equipment  will  not  arrive  at  European  ports  before  U.S.  M+30  because  of 
time  spent  in  preparing  for  overseas  movement  and  the  voyage  Itself.  If 
D-Day  ware  to  occur  at  U.S.  M+23,  consistent  with  current  U.S.  planning 
guidance,  early  seaborne  reinforcement  forces  vould  not  only  arrive  after 
hostilities  had  begun,  but  would  be  at  sea  when  the  Soviet  submarine 
potential  was  highest. 

(S)  Most  of  these  studies  ccver  a 90-day  period  in  which  mill tar”- 
cargo  shipping  stays  about  level  for  each  39-day  increment,  but  economic 
support  shipping  (starting  at  D+30)  about  doubles  in  total  shipping  in- 
tensity from  D+30  to  D460  and  doubles  again  for  the  final  30-day  incre- 
ment. Thus,  the  bulk  of  shipping  is  found  to  be  at  sea  after  D+30,  while 
the  shipping  of  greatest  value  toward  "outlasting  the  Pact  in  the  first 
phase  of  an  assault"  might  arrive  only  aftsr  the  assault  was  well  under 
way.  The  word  "might"  is  used  since  the  studies  agree  that  early  shipping 
losses  vould  be  high  against  Soviet  submarine  opposition.  For  example,  a 
1973  study  lsdicatsc  that,  between  D-Day  and  D+30,  the  equivalent  of  two 
division  sets  — or  65  percent  of  the  Army  equipment  moved  in  that  30-day 
period  — is  lost,  while  a total  of  three  division  sets  — or  28  percent 
of  the  Army  equipment  moved  --  is  lost  between  D-Day  end  D+90.  Aidi- 

* 

tionally,  27  percent  of  Army  dry  cargo  is  estimated  to  be  lost  by  D+90. 

*(U)  S.  R.  Cedeyan,  Vulnerability  Analyses , U.S.  Rein fc. 'cement  of 
SATO  (U),  Jonns  Hopkins  University  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  Planning 
Analyses  Group  Report  52-73,  March  1973  (Secret). 
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(C)  Study  outcomes  vary,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  assumptions 
and  scenario  details,  but  all  are  essentially  In  agreement  on  hl^h 
sealift  losses  and  lateness  of  arrival  relative  to  D-Day.  The  relevance 
of  sealift  to  war  outcome  would  probably  be  even  more  questionable  under 
the  timing  factors  proposed  In  the  NATO  Military  Committee  for  a NATO/ 
Pact  relative  force  capability  study.  Emphasis  Is  proposed  on  three 
studies  wherein  0-Day  would  be:  (a)  Pact  M+5,  NATO  M+3;  (b.  Part  M+10, 

NATO  Mf4;  (c)  Pact  M+22  (full  mobilization  and  forward  reinforcement), 
NATO  M*9.  A fourth  study  (presumably  to  cover  d.S.  guidance)  would  look 
at  Pact  M+30,  NATO  M4-23. 

(U)  In  short,  NATO's  naval  concerns  seem  out  of  kilter  with  its 
other  primary  military  concerns  about  early  NATO  defeat  on  the  continent. 
Defeating  the  WP  submarine  threat  and  keeping  open  the  SLOC  for  resupply 
of  Europe  are  a hedge  against  a longer  war,  not  a major  contribution  to 
defending  Europe  In  tha  first  place.  It  is  undeniable  that  keeping  the 
sea  lanes  open  would  be  esbcntial  if  a NATO/UP  clash  lasted  more  than  3C 
to  60  days.  This  is  a desirable  hedge  if  NATO  can  afford  it.  But  the 
reel  Issue  is  different  — it  la  whether,  given  the  resource  bind  con- 
fronting NATO,  we  can  afford  to  divert  so  many  scarce  resources  to  buying 
this  hedge  at  the  expense  of  o’her,  perhaps  higher  priority  needs.  More- 
over, as  we  saw  earlier,  NATO  naval  daflclenc;  t are  such  that  even  the 
hedge  mission  will  be  difficult  to  perform. 

(S)  Thus  the  NATO  navies  are  caught  in  a capability  box  — they 
appear  too  anil  /or  a long  SATO  war  and  too  Hg  (in  terns  of  their 
demands  upon  resources)  for  a short  SATO  war.  Nonetheless,  most  NATO 
naval  force  planning  is  still  directed  toward  traditional  "balanced" 
optimize!  ion  of  existing  capabilities,  not  toward  rational  resource  allo- 
cation in  a system  that  takes  account,  on  a total-force  priority  basis, 
of  both  needs  and  resources  relative  to  perceiveo  enemy  capabilities. 

Yet  existing  naval  shortfalls  are  so  great  that  if  the  allies  were  to 
meet  tha  total  naval  "requirements"  ~et  by  the  NAIO  commands,  tha  resource 
allocations  needed  would  impoverish  their  ground  and  air  forces.  Even 
filling  the  smaller  shortfalls  relative  to  the  1973  to  1980  "proposals" 
(last  column  in  Table  l)  would  cause  such  strain  an  to  affect  gro’oid  and 
air  force  improvement  prograa*. 
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(U)  This  raises  basic  questions  About  such  traditional  appr  aches 
as  that  o i the  NATO  Military  Constlttee  comment  in  Its  report  on  1975  to 
1980  force  proposals  (cited  on  p.  138),  which  accepts  timely  resupply  to 
Europe  as  a fixed  requirement,  and  warns  that:  "Unless  critical  defi- 

ciencies In  NATO's  maritime  forces  in  survivability  "«nd  ASU  are  corrected, 
there  would  be  so  grave  a risk  of  heavy  losses  at  sea"  that  this  would 
be  endangered.  If  NATO  can't  meet  such  a requirement,  shouldn't  it  be 
reviewed? 

3.  Some  NATO  Ground  and  Air  Deficiencies  Deserve  Priority  over  Naval 
in  Terms  of  NATO  Scrategy  and  the  Perceived  WP  Threat 

(U)  For  many  reasons,  NATO's  naval  posture  has  developed  largely 
Independently  ot  NATO's  overall,  needs.  There  has  been  little  assessment 
of  the  comparative  priorities  in  filling  ground,  air,  and  naval  needs. 
However,  even  a cursory  reading  of  AD-70  auggests  that  NATO's  conven- 
tional shield  deficiencies  are  even  more  serlovs  than  Its  maritime 
weaknesses. 

(C)  Moreover,  NATO's  deficiencies  in  ready  ground  forces  have  been 
reinforced  over  time  by  the  adoption  of  a concept  ol  forward  defense  and 
a strategy  of  flexible  response,  with  increased  emphasis  on  conventional 
counters  to  possible  Warsaw  Fact  iggrosslon.  Logically,  this  should  have 
led  to  greater  allocation  of  res  <rces,  not  arbitrarily,  but  on  a rela- 
tive priority  basis,  to  ensure  effective  and  ready  ground  forces  and 
quickly  available  reserves,  meshed  with  appropriate  air  and  naval  support. 

(C)  Other  chapters  of  this  study  make  a strong  case  that  many  of 
NATO's  nonnaval  deficiencies  are  more  serious  th«u  its  naval  problems. 

This  seems  particularly  the  case  with  several  smaller  continental  NATO 
allies.  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  even  tlie  U.K.  and  France 
have  such  critical  gaps  In  their  ability  to  me«*t  high  priority  ground  re  - 
qulremei  ts  as  to  raise  serious  questions  as  to  whether  they  should  be  de- 
voting so  much  of  their  total  defense  resources  to  less  critical  naval 
missions,  if  we  accept  the  well-publicized  assessment  of  NATO  military 
authorities  and  most  analysts  that  NATO  has  a conventional  combat  force 
inferiority  in  the  European  Center  Region  vis-i-vls  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
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structured  for  armored  sad  sir  blitzkrieg.  It  logically  follows  that, 
unless  NATO  capabilities  to  contain  or  defeat  a VP  attack  in  its  early 
days  are  Improved,  NATO  conventional  naval  forces  apparently  postured 
for  a replay  of  World  War  II  could  be  irrelevant  to  the  outcome. 

B.  OBSTACLES  TO  NAVAL  RATIONALIZATION 

(U)  But  any  effort  to  ratolva  these  problems  will  rtst  into  acute 
political  and  service  obstacles.  Strong  naval  traditions  and  the  pull 
*>f  non-NATO  missions  in  many  countries  will  make  otherwise  rational 
changes  difficult  to  achieve.  NATO  currently  lacks  the  centralized 
direction,  authcrlty,  and  ability  to  achieve  the  prlcrlty-ranked  alloca- 
tion of  resources  In  sccordanca  with  an  Integrated  Alliance-oriented 
policy.  This  lsck  would  greatly  hamper  any  appropriate  diversion  of  re- 
sources from  navsl  to  other  forces,  or  vice  versa. 

(U)  The  fact  that  two  of  ths  thres  major  NATO  commands  are  naval 
has  tended  to  foster  parochial  service  thinking  throughout  the  years. 

Thus  SACLANT  and  CINCCHAN,  having  almost  nothing  but  naval  forces  under 
their  coMunds,  have  done  their  planning  through  a blue- water  filter. 

SAC  EUR,  on  the  other  hand,  has  focused  primarily  on  ground  forces  and 
tactical  air  'scces.  Ths  NATO  Military  CooMltta*  has  not  performed  as 
es  objective  Integrating  review  team  (see  p.  286>.  With  the  NATO  Council 
and  comndttees  thus  dependent  on  ths  major  NATO  coaamnders  for  specific 
military  advice  and  force-level  recommendations,  this  planning  atmos- 
phere has  Inhibited  development  of  credible  trlservice  plans  and 
proposals. 

(U)  Many  NATO  countries  have  a long  naval  tradition,  which  would 
■ska  their  politicians  and  bureaucrats  reluctant  to  call  for  thi  econo- 
mies or  increased  effectiveness  that  could  be  gained  through  rationali- 
sation and  specialisation  of  their  naval  forces.  Furthermore,  net Ions 1 
defense  authorities  would  be  reluctant  to  accept  as  part  of  an  Alliance 
trlservice  concept  the  Idea  that  their  naval  forces  should  be  tailored 
to  criteria  of  mutual  support  In  order  to  make  a more  relevant  contribu- 
tion to  deterrence  or  defense. 

(V)  A new  complication  is  the  desire  of  many  allies  for  NATO/ 
iMnu  r*.»  m.'-tel  f~r«-e  red-jet  lr-n«.  V«*  Srp#  that  •OH  will  generate 
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d«f«nM  savings.  W#  agraa  with  those  who  laka  the  position  that  to  have 
equal  security  any  MBFH  savings  will  hava  to  be  devoted  to  modernizing 

the  remaining  forces  Nevertheless,  mutual  force  reductions  might  actu- 

* 

ally  stimulate  rationalization. 

(U)  Acothe-  obstacle  to  naval  rationalization  la  the  special  time 
factors  Involved,  given  the  log  lead  times  required  for  naval  construc- 
tion. Changes  In  NATO  strategy  and  posture  are  governed  by  the  rate  of 
change  In  military  technology  — approximately  a 7-  to  10-year  eyrie. 
Changes  In  naval  forces  and  posture  are  even  more  sluggish,  since  the 
larger  ships  have  a 20-  to  30-year  platforn  life  and  represent  a capital 
Investment  that  governments  find  hard  to  Ignore  or  discard.  The  drain 
on  defense  budgets  Increases  If  periodic  modernization  Is  undertaken, 
sines  It  costs  almost  as  much  to  update  the  equipment  In  ships  as  to  buy 
them  as  pure  platform. 

(U)  But  perhaps  ths  greatest  impediment  to  rationalizing  NATO's 
naval  posture  Is  the  often  Inherent  conflict  between  national  and  Al1  lance 
missions.  The  possibility  of  having  to  operate  alone  cannot  ba  excluded, 
especially  for  rhs  U.S.  or  for  countries  with  residual  overseas  terri- 
tories or  obligations,  such  as  ths  U.K.,  France,  Portugal,  and  tha 
Netherlands.  Others,  foreseeing  s need  to  defend  the  sources  and  supply 
routes  of  POL  or  other  raw  materials,  offshore  oil  .‘lg«;,  fishery  areas, 
etc.  — whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a factor  — aiac  are  reluctant 
to  give  up  their  balanced  and  Independent  naval  capability.  Greece  and 
Turkey  have  epeclal  Interests  In  maintaining  Independent  naval  capabili- 
ties, not  necessarily  consistent  with  NATO  interests. 

(U)  For  eons  Alliance  members,  the  Increased  Soviet  global  naval 
presence  is  a main  concern.  They  picture  sea  pmar  as  providing  new 
leverage  to  the  Soviets  for  attaining  limited  political/economic  cbjectives 
by  focused  actions  at  sea.  They  rightly  point  out  that  through  sea  power, 
especially  outside  of  the  NATO  area,  the  Soviets  cna  exert  pressure  on  one 
particular  nation  without  apparent  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  others  In  tha  Alliance,  at  the  minimum  a wedge  to  split  the  Alliance. 

*(U)  See  MA 70  Pitiowliuticn  Potential,  op.  cit.,  p.  9,  for  addi- 
tional views  on  rat  tonal  isai  ion  and  tlFl. 
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(U)  So  Cite  traditionally  conservative  advocates  of  Independent 
(aa  opposed  to  Interdependent)  naval  forces  argue  that  below  the  crisis 
level  at  which  tire  Alliance  la  willing  or  able  to  react  In  concert, 
nations  must  be  capable  of  deploying  power  on  a national  basis.  Thay 
acknowledge  tiiat  specialization  within  the  Alliance  for  sea-based 
nuclear  deterrent  forces  may  be  appropriate,  since  concerted  action  at 
that  level  la  obviously  involved.  Varying,  of  course,  with  the  needs 
of  tha  individual  nation,  they  hold  that  overspecialization  in  conven- 
tional naval  forces  could  preclude  national  reaction  and  provide  the 
Soviets  with  freedom  of  action,  or  at  least  leave  a capability  gap, 
which  the  Soviets  could  exploit. 

(U)  The  fallacy  in  these  arguments  for  fully  Independent  naval 
forces  is  that  essentially  none  of  the  allies  (except  the  U.S.  and, 
possibly,  the  U.K.  and  France)  has  sufficient  unilateral  strength  to 
counter  Soviet  naval  forces,  especially  in  distant  waters.  None  of  them 
has  adequate  mobile  support  capabilities  to  sustain  such  a mission,  even 
It  able  to  deploy  significant  temporary  combatant  strength  to  a distant 
area.  The  naval  forces  of  these  countries  become  relevant  in  a contin- 
gency involving  the  Soviet  Union  only  in  the  NATO  mutual-support  '.^ntext. 
They  become  rational  only  if  ;•  • . ..riority  ranking  of  NATO  needs. 

Inter*  ••...«  « fact  of  life,  however  much  It  is  ignored. 

(U)  Chauvinistic  as  it  may  sound,  the  U.S.  is  a major  exception. 

It  confronts  a legitimate  diletmia  over  how  much  to  posture  for  NATO 
needs  aa  opposed  to  other  pressing  concerns.  But  the  U.S.,  too,  faced 
wit  budgetary,  personnel,  and  Inflation  prollems,  now  also  puts  depen- 
dence on  the  Nlxcn  Doctrine  hope  that  military  assistance  will  fill  the 
gap  between  continued  policy  objectives  and  reduced  U.S.  capabilities. 

And  under  the  total-force  principle,  which  seeks  througi  ae  concept  of 
comparative  advantage  to  effect  cost-effective  specialization  of  U.S. 
and  allied  forces,  one  stated  objective  is  the  restructuring  of  our  own 
forces  with  the  objective  of  complementing  allied  capabilities  more 
effectively.  NATO  considerations  dominate  in  U.S.  declaratory  policy 
and  formal  force  planning.  But  because  of  its  global  role,  the  U.S., 

In  the  start  h for  efficiency,  must  take  rare  to  avn'.d  the  worst  situation, 
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In  which  it  is  left  with  significant  gaps  in  its  capabilities  — gaps 
that  are  exploitable  by  any  potential  enemy,  not  just  the  USSR. 

C.  GUIDELINES  FOR  RATIONALIZING  NATO'S  NAVAL  POSTURE 

(U)  If  NATO's  naval  forces  are  too  deficient  :o  perform  present 
naval  missions,  and  if  the  resource  bind  prevents  sufficient  add-ons  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies,  there  is  a strong  cane  for  rationalizing 
NATO's  naval  posture. 

(U)  r*i«’  guiding  principle  for  any  corprchcKoi'jc  rationalization 

effort  mot  be  to  acknowledge  the  interdependence  uf  the  HA70  alliea  in 
the  naval  ae  well  aa  other  fielda,  and  to  reatructurc  NATO’?  naval 
poeture  in  accord  with  a total-force  concept,  rather  than  through  unco- 
ordinated changes  based  primarily  on  individual  national  requirements. 
Only  in  this  way  are  enough  resources  likely  to  be  freed  for  trade-offs 
to  r.eet  essential  naval  as  well  as  other  ne»ds.  Consonant  with  this 
guiding  principle  are  three  brand  categories  of  rationalization  steps 
ws  see  as  needed: 

1.  Given  the  technical  and  economic  squeeze  confronting  all  NATO 
navies,  meeting  even  minimal  essential  naval  missions  will  re- 
quire greater  emphasis  on  cost-effectiveness,  interoperability, 
standardization,  and  trade-off  of  more  marginal  capabilities 
to  permit  meeting  higher  prior  it;  nival  needs. 

(U)  Cleat ly,  some  smaller  NATO  navies  in  ..ular  need  to  pull 
in  their  horns  or  lapse  into  ineffectiveness  for  example,  in  a more 
rational  allocation  of  tasks,  the  main  concern  of  larger  navies  would 
be  the  protection  of  ocean  sea  lanes,  while  smaller  navies  would  pro- 
tect coastal  traffic  and  counter  local  attacks  coming  from  the  sea. 
While  over  time  this  would  eliminate  the  blue-vater  naval  capability 
of  many  NATO  navies,  this  evolution  is  under  way  in  any  event.  The  in- 
creasing costs  and  technological  requirements  discussed  earlier  preclude 
small  or  medium  powers  from  ever  again  becoming  global  sea  powers. 
Ccastal  defense  and  control  of  local  waters  with  relatively  less  vulner- 
able and  less  ••apenslve  craft  (e.g.f  missile  boat.*,  small  submarines, 
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and  alnccraft)  will  protably  be  their  uidoua  sustainable  force  capa- 
bilities. Evan  tha  subrarlne,  tha  traditional  weapon  of  weaker  naval 
powers,  will  follow  thla  pattern,  since  only  the  SSN  has  an  appreciable 
aurvlval  capability  against  modern  ASW  at  long  distances  fron  home  base. 
Similarly,  only  tha  larga  powers  will  ba  able  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
large  surface  ships  needed  for  overseas  intarventlon  forces,  and  even 
these  ships  ara  becoming  increasingly  vulnerable  to  coastal  defense  and 
interposition  capabilities  of  small  local  navies  as  SSM,  ASM,  ar.d  shore- 
based  alert lie  systems  improve. 

(U)  With  these  considerations  in  mind,  NATO  naval  forces,  espe- 
cially those  ot  the  smaller  allies,  should  bs  restructured  on  s regional 
basis  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  coping  with  ths  local  Soviet 
naval  threat.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  eliminating  or  modi- 
fying those  elements  that  are  not  relevant  or  significantly  contributory 
to  ths  NATO  mission  and  strategy.  Then,  the  resources  freed  should  as 
reallocated  either  to  improving  the  effectiveness  of  sea  forces  or  to 
enhancing  NATO  ground  and  air  effectiveness,  depending  on  NATO  priorities. 

2.  Since  present  NATO  naval  missions  are  beyond  NATO  capabilities, 
these  missions  themselves  nsed  changing. 

(U)  If  NATO's  naval  capabllitlss  are  Indeed  larger  than  needed  for 
a short  war  but  too  small  for  a longsr  war,  then  NATO  naval  thinking 
needs  to  be  brought  into  conformity  with  ths  rest  of  NATO  strategy.  For 
example,  a rationalised  SACLAN7  mission  would  not  call  for  so  high  a 
degree  of  sea  control  that  it  creates  impossible  naval  requirements,  as 
at  present.  Inatssd,  NATO  should  adopt  policies  and  taks  meat ur as  that 
reduce  the  need  for  soa  control,  projection  forces,  and  sea  lanes  pro- 
tection forces  during  the  early  days  of  a conflict.  For  example,  NATO 
could  plan  to  live  on  accumulated  stocks  in  tha  first  30  to  f'J  day*  of  a 
war  to  minimi  re  shipping  losses  and  tha  need  for  early  convoys  and  their 
eecorts.  Similarly,  NATO  could  plan  on  sure  use  of  sea-based  or  land- 
bascu  prepositioning  and  airlift  during  the  same  critical  period.  Crester 

*(U)  See  SATO  Rationalization  Potential , op.  clt.,  p.  D-l-1,  for  some 
specific  fore*  mix  options  for  the  FRC,  Greek,  and  Turkish  navies. 
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•treat  could  b«  placed  on  peacetime  strengthening  of  the  Indigenous 
flank  forces,  rather  than  on  costly  and  problematic  poat-D-Dcy  amphibi- 
ous intervention  (sea  pp.  315-316).  By  such  means,  allied  naval  needs 
coc.ld  be  reduced  during  the  crltlcel  early  period  of  a conflict,  while 
allowing  time  for  ASV  forces  (scpscl&liy  barriers)  to  attrlt  Pact  sub- 
marine strength.  This  la  not  Inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  Navy's  aea 
control  mission;  aa  Vice  Admiral  Turner  has  described  It,  sea  control 

la  the  capacity  for  sea  denial  plus  the  capacity  to  assert  one's  own 

* 

ability  to  use  certain  sea  areas  at  chosen  times. 

3.  The  relative  priority  to  give  to  nesting  naval  aa  opposed  to 
ground  or  air  deficiencies,  within  a balanced  total-force 
concept,  needs  review. 

(U)  If  NATO's  other  deficiencies,  especially  for  meeting  Initial 
defense  needs,  are  even  more  serious  than  its  naval  deficiencies,  then 
eons  resource  shifts  sees,  desirable,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
doing  first  things  first.  Us  are  not  arguing  that  NATO  is  ovsrsupplled 
with  naval  forces,  but  rather  that  it  nay  be  even  more  undersupplied 
with  other  high  priority  forces.  However,  • caveat  is  needed.  No  nettsr 
how  logical  a case  can  be  suds  for  such  diversion  of  resources,  the 
practical  likelihood  is  not  great.  As  Table  2 shows,  only  the  U.K., 
Norvay,  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  among  the  European  allies  are  today 
devoting  20  percent  or  mors  of  defense  resources  to  naval  forces.  Thus, 
the  room  for  additional  evts  Is  11ml tad . Moreover,  naval  resource  allo- 
cations mey  not  ba  fungible  In  terms  of  transfer  to  meet  other  competing 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  such  countries  as  the  Netherlanas,  Belgium, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  have  grouod/alr  deficiencies  which  ssem  so  much  more 
■srlous  than  their  naval  deficiencies  that  the  case  deserves  to  be  made. 

(0)  Admittedly,  It  Is  much  easier  to  take  s generalised  case  for 
rstlouallxatlcn  of  NATO's  naval  posture  than  to  devlne  practical  and 
politically  acceptable  ways  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  Utopian 
Ideas  such  as  apportioning  defense  tasks  so  that  some  countries  would 
concentrate  only  on  naval  forces  and  others  on  air  or  ground  forces  are 

*(U)  Vice  Admiral  Stansfleld  Turner,  "Missions  of  the  U.S.  Navy," 
Navxl  War  College  Revieu,  March-Aprll  1974,  p.  7. 
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hardly  feasible,  except  possibly  in  the  long  run . More  practical  Is  to 
seek  the  convergence  of  the  desirable  and  the  feasible  through  Incre- 
mental steps.  Hence,  we  taka  such  an  Incremental  approach.  Our  aim  Is 
to  move  toward  the  three  objectives  set  forth  above  via  regional  con- 
solidation, better  meshing  of  individual  country  defense  efforts,  and 
the  elimination  or  modification  over  time  of  eleme-.-ts  contributing  only 
marginally  to  NATO’s  higher  priority  needs. 

(U)  For  example,  if  NATO  members  other  than  the  U S.  were  able 
to  reduce  expenditures  on  elements  marginal  to  NATO's  priority  needs  by 
about  one-third  and  drop  frou  about  15  percent  to  10  percent  of  total 
defeme  budgets,  then  according  to  Table  1,  about  J.6  billion  1974  dol- 
lars annually  would  be  freed  for  reallocation.  If  such  savings  were 
attainable,  and  if  they  were  not  lost  to  the  defense  area,  the  rationali- 
zation options  in  this  and  other  chapters  would  certainly  gain  in 
feasibility. 

(U)  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  offers  specific  suggestion^  for 
lationalizatlon/specializatlon  of  NATO  naval  forces.  Some  may  be  mutu- 
ally incompatible,  cr  Impracticable  to  ..pply  simultaneously  or  in  combina- 
tion. Nc  order  of  priority  le  Intended,  nor  is  there  eny  easessment  of 
cost,  time  factors,  or  political  merit.  In  effect,  we  era  suggesting  a 

menu  of  options  that  would  require  further  study  in  depth  before  being 

* 

regarded  as  feesibla. 

D.  MODIFYING  CONTINENTAL  NAVAL  FUNCTIONS 


1.  European  navies  shoula  optimize  against  Soviet  naval  capabili- 
ties within  regional  command  ernes  and  eliminate  forces  Incon- 
sistent with  this  policy. 

(U)  TKa  U.S.t  the  U.K.,  and  Canada  would  provide  open  ocean  naval 
capabllitlei.  This  option  would  be  the  NATO  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
hi-lo  mix  (see  p-194).  With  e NATO  hi-lo  mix,  the  European  allies  would 


(U)  NATO  RatioMlizjtiin  Potentialt  op.  clt.  Section  111  contains 
dollar  estimates  on  potential  resource  reallocation  which  could  be  achieved 
through  rationalization.  Annex  L'-l  contains  specific  naval  fores  mix 
changes  end  assoc lated  coats  for  the  navies  of  the  FRG,  Greece,  end  Turkey. 
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"counteroptlmize"  against  th*s  Soviet  Navy  as  the  Soviet  Navy  supposedly 
has  optimized  against  the  U.S.  Navy.  Naval  force  levels  would  be  gen- 
erated within  a total-force  principle  that  tAkes  account  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  NATO  air  forces  in  the  various  regional  command  areas.  This 
regional  consolidation  approach  would  avoid  the  extreme  of  single  nation 
specialization  and  permit  the  Europeans  to  concentrate  on  a narrower  and 
leas  costly  range  of  capabilities.  However,  it  would  still  allow  at 
least  optical  adherence  to  the  view  that  protection  of  shipping  in  terri- 
torial waters  lo  a national  responsibility.  The  Europeans  would  provide 
the  "lo"  eevi  of  the  mix  by  concentrating  on  fast  missile  boats,  strait 
closure,  mining,  and  mlnesveeplng.  The  U.S.,  U.K. , and  possibly  Canada 
would  provide  the  "hi"  end  of  the  mix,  i.e.,  the  broad  range  of  open 
ocean  capabilities  Involving  carriers,  lerge  surface  combatants,  and 
ocean  escorts.  Savings  by  the  Europeans  could  be  diverted  to  lnq>rovement 
of  ground  and  sir  forces. 

2 . The  "strait  guarder"  na tlons  should  lnprove  the lr  slralt  closing 
capabilities. 

(U)  Much  of  the  naval  action  between  H'TO  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  take  place  fairly  close  to  lend  because  of  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  Soviet  Navy  bases.  Crucial  choke  points  would  be  the  straits 
through  which  the  Soviet  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets  must  pass.  This 
situation  points  to  the  utility  of  small  coB&atants  armed  with  SSM  or 
torpedoes,  lsnd-baued  air  with  ASM,  and  ■lnslaylng  capabilities  by  sur- 
face or  air  (short-based  SSM  should  also  be  considered).  Since  the 
U.S.  Navy  plans  a relatively  small  nuabsr  of  high-value  ships  for  NATO/ 
Pact  confrontations,  the  U.S.  will  be  more  dependent  than  in  the  past  on 
allied  guarding  of  the  straits  through  which  the  Soviet  Navy  must  de- 
ploy or  return  for  refit.  Thus  German,  Danish,  Creek,  and  Turkish  naval 
forces  could  make  more  effect lva  sod  probably  lews  expensive  contributions 
to  an  allied  effort  by  being  assured  "strait  closers"  (see  pp.  279-190). 

#(S)  SATO  Rationalization  Potential,  op.  cic.,  p.  E-4-1,  suggest  - 
that  the  Dutch  should  also  improve  their  open  ocean  capabilities.  We 
believe  that  the  Netherlands  Center  Region  forces  deserve  priority  over 
naval  forces.  (See  p.  135). 
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Other  straits  or  strategic  passages,  s.g.,  Gibraltar  and  the  CIUK  gap, 
will  probably  have  to  remain  the  concern  of  the  U.S.,  with  some  U.K. 
assistance,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  effort  'nvolved  In  their 
closure. 


].  Eliminate  attack  submarines,  other  than  U.S,  • not  optlmun  for 
strait  closure,  barrier  operations,  or  regional  area  coast 
defense. 

(U)  Provide,  through  Integrated  conunds  (of  coordinated  exercises}, 
the  necessary  submarine  services  for  peacetime  ASW  training  exercises  of 
the  forces  of  the  countries  eliminating  submarines. 

(C)  The  MATO  allies,  other  than  the  United  States,  currently  have 
about  100  attack  submarines  in  the  active  category.  Of  these  only  eight 
(U.K.)  are  nuc leer-propelled;  32  more  can  be  classed  as  long-range 
postwar  types.  None  of  them  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  sonars  or 
weapons.  The  British  SSN,  for  example,  are  still  armed  with  World  War  II- 
type  torpedoes.  Except  for  those  larger  submarines  that  might  have  utlllcy 
in  barriers  and  certain  small  submarines  that  could  be  useful  in  strait 
closing  and  coastal  defense,  retention  of  the  remainder  appears  inconsis- 
tent with  NATO  priorities.  The  costs  of  truly  effective  rodern  submarines 
are  skyrocketing  and  the  elimination  of  marginal  cruft  could  release 
resources  for  allocation  elsewhere.  Especially  hard  to  justify  on  the 
basis  of  type  or  number  are  the  submarines  of  Canada  (three) , Denmark 
(six),  Greece  (six),  Italy  (eight),  Netherlands  (six),  and  Portugal 
(fouc).  Presumably  soma  of  the  submarines  of  Germany  (18),  Norway  (15), 
and  Turkey  (12)  could  be  useful  In  strait  closing  and  coastal  defense, 
consistent  with  a regional  specialization  concept.  At  least  aotae  British 
submarines  (about  29,  including  8 SSN)  could  be  useful  in  certain  barri- 
ers, especially  if  equipped  with  modern  weapons  and  sonars. 

E.  REMOVING  THE  ASW  ALBATROSS  FROM  AROUND  NATO'S  NECK 

(C)  Except  for  U.S.  carriers  and  non-U. S.  mine  warfare  units,  the 
bulk  of  NATO's  sea  power  is  ASW-oriented  or  designed  to  be  ASW-capable. 
Representative  1974  figures  indicate  that  out  of  527  NATO-committed  and 
national  major  combatant  units,  no  less  than  450  are  ASW-deslgned  or 
capable: 
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Allied  surface  ships  and  attack  submarines  347 

U.S.  surface  ships  and  attack  submarines, 

available  by  M+30  180 

Sot.il  527 

1974  ASW-Orivnted  or  Deolgned  Ships 

Surface  ships,  non-U. S 171 

Surface  ships,  U.S.,  by  M+30  137 

Attack  submarines,  non-U. S 108 

Attack  submarines,  U.S.,  by  M+30 34 

Total  450 


(U)  The  foregoing  totalr  do  not  include  AJW-capable  aircraft  nor 
la  there  any  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  forces.  Table  3 presents 
a best  estimate  in  this  direction  (U.S.  forces  listed  in  Table  3 are 
global  totals,  not  necessarily  available  to  MATO  by  M+30)  . Table  4 pre- 
sents a breakdown  of  ASU  forces,  c nor.  in  ted  and  national,  probably  avail- 
able to  MATO  by  M+30  (U.S.  forces  are  those  designated  by  the  U.S.  to  be 
available  by  M+30). 

(U)  The  continuing  retention  of  large  numbers  of  naval  units  de- 
voted to  ASU  is  largely  a result  of  (1)  experience  in  World  Wars  I »nd  II, 
(2)  the  perception  of  the  Soviet  submarine  force  as  a major  threat  to 
reinforcement  end  resupply  from  the  United  States,  end  (3)  the  flow  of 
supplies  and  raw  inateriala  for  populations  and  Industry.  In  addition  to 
other  obvious  tasks,  such  as  protecting  U.S.  carriers  and  military  rein- 
forceaenta,  the  NATO  commanders  today  appear  to  envisage: 

1.  A full-scale  attritlonal  war  on  the  sea  line  of  communication. 

2.  Operations  against  enemy  ballistic-missile  submarines,  on  the 
premise  that  ell  enemy  submarines  are  fair  game  at  any  stage 
of  a war  and  that  reduction  of  enemy  SLBMs  would  be  a damage- 
limiting  precaution. 

3.  Possible  limited  engagements  involving  enemy  submarine  action. 
(War  limited  to  ocean  areas  is  often  contemplated.)  In  this 
case,  full-scale  surface  transport  or  full-scale  ASW  operations 
would  probably  not  be  involved. 
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(S)  Table  3 

1974  NATO  ASW  FORCE  ESTIMATES  (U) 
(NATO-Conanltted  and  National  Unit.-:) 


NATO1 
Less  U.S. 

u.s.b 

Total 

Surface  CW*- 

AAW/ASW  Escorts 

Good  ASW 

17 

70 

87 

Fair  ASW 

2 

2 

4 

ASW  Escorts 

Good  Postwar 

64 

66 

130 

Fair  Postwar 

57 

7 

64 

Good  World  War  II 

7 

50 

57 

Fair  World  War  II 

6 

5 

11 

Poot  World  Wir  II 

18 

0 

18 

Total  Surface  ASW 

171 

200 

372 

Subnarinea d 

SSN 

8 ! 

62 

70 

Long-Range  SS 

Postwar 

32 

12 

44 

World  War  II 

15 

— 

15 

Medium- Rang*  SS 

19 

— 

19 

Short-Range  SS 

34 

— 

34 

Total  Subnarinea 

108 

74 

182 

ASW  Aircraft  (UE)* 

VP  Long-Range 

Dlfar-Data 

— 

90 

90 

Difar 

4 

135 

139 

Lofar 

115 

123 

134 

Obsolete 

8 

— 

8 

Total  VP-LR 

127 

349 

371 

VP/VS  Short-Range^ 

Difar 

— 

— 

— 

Lofar 

— 

— 

— 

Obsolete 

62 

— 

62 

Total  VP/VS-SR 

62 

— 

62 

Helicopters,  Shore-based 
SH-3  Sice 

*7 

32 

79 

Smaller 

56 

— 

56 

Total  Helicfoptera 

■ i 

103 

32 

1 

735 

Footnotea  appear  on  p.  159. 
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' ibltf  J Footnotes 


SOURCtS:  Naval  Order  of  Battle,  DIA,  NAFIS,  D?U  Responses,  OASD/PAE 

Data. 

*NATO  less  U.S.  totals  estimated  by  FH-30,  not  necessarily  available 
for  all  NATO  comands. 

^U.S.  global  totals,  not  necessarily  available  to  NATO  by  M+30. 
cSurface  Escort  Definitions 

Good  - ASW  helicopter  or  +10-KYD  range  weapon,  e.g.,  ASRCC, 
KALAFLN,  I KARA 

Fair  - Tube-launched  homing  weapon  or  midrange  trainable  weapon, 
e.g.,  U.S. -Alfa,  U.K.  Squid,  Limbo 
Poor  - Short-range  weapons,  e.g.,  Hedgehog,  depth  charge  throwers, 
depth  charge  rails. 

^Submarine  Definitions 

Long  Range  - +10,000-nm  range 

Medium  Range  - 5,000-  to  10,000-nm  range 

Short  Range  - Under  5 ,000-na  range. 

*ASW  Aircraft  Definitions 

VP  - Patrol  aircraft,  large 

VS  - Tatrol  aircraft,  mall  (only  non-U. S.  shore-based  listed) 

HS  - lellcopters 

Dlfar-Data  - Range,  bearing,  classification,  computer  assist 
Dlfsr  - Same  as  Dlfar-Data,  less  computer  assist 
Lofar  - Bearing  only,  noise  classification. 

^Non-U.S.  VS  are  shore-based,  U.S.  VS  (not  shown)  are  sea-based. 
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,S)  But  we  believe  that  these  missions,  and  the  force  requirements 
they  gcr.erste,  are  like  an  albatross  around  NATO's  neck.  Can  even  to- 
day's cumulatively  massive  ASW  forces  perform  all  those  missions  effec- 
tively? If  not,  will  the  technical  and  economic  squeeze  permit  NATO  sea 
power  to  rectify  exloting  deficiencies  uufficlently  to; 

1.  Permit  much  surface  transport  of  U.S.  augmentation  forces  and 
necessary  supplies,  especially  in  the  crucial  early  stages  of  u 
NATO/WP  couflict? 

2.  Permit  massive  raw  material  shipments  from  oversoa*  to  feed 
European  and  North  American  requirements? 

We  understand  that  SACLANT  has  already  mads  clear  that  he  would  not  be 
able  with  present  forcee  to  provide  the  early  convoy  protection  called 
for  In  present  U.S.  plans  for  NATO  reinforcement  wtll  he  had  von  the 
battle  of  the  Atlantic  . 

(S)  But  comparing  SACLANT' s requirements  alone  against  current  defi- 
ciencies (see  Tables  5 end  6)  shows  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  involved  in  reducing  SACLANT' s ASW  deficiencies  to  the  level  of 
"acceptable  risk"  in  terms  of  current  coucepts.  E-en  if  all  cooes.*. cned 
end  national  forces  through  1981  vers  allocated  to  SACLANT  alone,  his 
"requirements"  could  not  be  met.  Furthermore,  all  these  forces  obviously 
would  not  be  so  allocated,  as  it  would  strip  SACEUK  and  CINCCHAN  of  all 
ASV  forces.  Tables  5 end  6 show  further  diet  there  are  not  ouly  quanti- 
tative shortages,  but  serious  qualitative  ones.  The  other  major  NATO 
commanders  f\:a  similar,  albeit  less  serious,  problems. 

(S)  Even  in  the  most  optimistic  estimates  and  stulles,  the  chances 
of  effectively  controlling  the  modern  lubaarlne  in  the  critical  early  days 
of  a full-scale  NATO/Pact  war  are  low.  Although  these  studies  usually 
indicate  that  the  Soviet  submarine  tores  la  effectively  eliminated  in  time 
(some  analyses  estimate  Soviet  submarine  lasses  of  about  78  percent  in 
the  first  90  days),  th*y  tend  to  piay  down  csrtain  realities,  such  as  the 
waste  of  sophisticated  weapons  on  false  contacts,  shortage  of  ASV  weapons, 
attrition  of  ASV  forces,  and  low  ASV  effectiveness  in  much  ot  the  non-U. S. 
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(S)  T.»bli*  5 

SACLANT  ESCORT  REQUIREMENTS  AND  AVAILABILITIES  (U) 

(NATO  Global  Totals  Include*  Only  Those  U.S. 
Escorts  to  Be  Available  by  M^-IO) 


Requirements 

1973-1973 

1975-1930 

Ava« labll 1 ties 

Escort  Requirements 
Current  or  Planned 

530 

4 76 

Escorts  available,  1974 
(counlttea  and  national) 

189 

— 

Available  to  SACLANT 
by  M+30 

Escorts  planned,  19J1 

210 

i Estimated  available  to 
SACLANT  by  M*30* 

NATO  Clobal  Total,  1974 

303 

— 

NATO  Clobal  Total,  15a* 

— 

306 

(a) 

NATO  Global  Total,  1974 
(good  and  fair  only)1* 

285 

“ 

NATO  Clobal  Total,  .V>81 
(good  and  fair  only)1* 

306 

(•) 

* Sources:  OASD/PAE  and  NAF1S. 

A v\f  and  Fair  ere  defined  in  Table  3,  tootnote  c. 
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(S)  Table  6 

SACLANT  SS/SSN  AND  VP  REQUIREMENTS  AND  NATO  C.LOBAL  TOTA-.S  (U) 

(NATO  Llobal  TotalH  Include  Only  Those  U. S. 

Units  to  9e  Available  by  M+30) 


1973-1978 

1975-1980 

Sub^irint'a,  bitioel  Nuc  Irjr 

SACLANT  Requirements 

175 

214 

NATO  Clobal  Totals 

All  SS/SSN,  1974 

142 

— 

Modern*  SS/SSN,  1974 

127 

— 

All  SS/SSN,  1981b 

— 

144 

Modern*  SS/SSN.  1981b 

— 

136 

Patrol  Aircraft,  barjn 

SACLANT  Requlreaenta 

432 

444 

NATO  Clobal  Totals 

All  VP/VS,  1974 

380 

— 

Modern0  VP/VS,  1974 

310 

— 

All  VP/VS,  198lb 

— 

329 

Modem0  VP/VS,  1981b 

— 

311 

i . -- 

^*oatvcr. 

^1981  estimates  arc  fron  OASD/PAE  and  NAFIS. 
c Equipped  with  Difar  and  Lofar. 
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NATO  ASW  force.  In  fact,  many  of  the  studies  depend  on  advance  esti- 
mates of  effectiveness  of  ASU  weapons  tli.it  are  not  yet  In  production. 

(U)  Traditional  ASW  tactics  of  area  search  and  point  defense  will 
probably  not  be  successful  against  the  modern  submaiine,  especially  the 
dSN.*  Such  tactics  certainly  will  not  be  effective  uRainst  the  SSBN 
running  quiet  and  avoiding  allied  ASW  forces.  Strategic  ASW  o.ned  on 
barriers  and  mines  will  probably  be  more  effective.  But  if  passage  of 
such  barrier  a does  not  occur  until  50  or  60  days  after  the  uar  begin*., 
assuming  ti.at  i orudenc  enemy  has  predeployed  his  submarines,  the 
effects  of  barrier  attrition  may  ntver  be  realized  in  time  to  aftect 
the  outcome  of  a war,  especially  a blitzkrieg. 

IU)  There  also  appears  to  bs  another  kind  of  artificiality  In 
estimates  of  Soviet  submarine  losses.  Some  of  the  studies  appear  to 
evaluate  Soviet  submarine  operations  as  akin  to  the  Norwegian  leraalng 
suicide  phenomenon,  l.e.,  the  submarines  will  run  blandly  into  whatever 
ASW  grinder  the  allies  happen  to  devise.  Some  schemes  to  reduce  the 
need  for  escort  forces  and  also  reduce  shipping  losses  — for  example, 
those  that  aim  to  minimize  saallft  by  prepositioning  and  airlift,  until 
ASW  attrition  has  taken  its  toll  of  Sovlat  submarines  — depend  for 
success  on  the  lemming  phenomenon.  Unfortunately,  NATO  advance  prepara- 
tions sufficient  to  make  such  delayed  ceallft  tlie  difference  between 
NATO  victory  and  defeat  would  be  well-known  to  the  Soviet*.  The  Soviet 
Navy  would  undoubtedly  revise  submarine  deployment  echeduleu  and  opera- 
tional plans.  In  any  NATO/Psct  war,  it  is  more  likely  that  operations 

*(C)  Mocern  surface  ship  sonars,  the  SQS-26  (U.S.  only)  as  well  as 
the  beet  sonar  in  non-U. F.  escorts  (SQS-23  equivalent),  are  usually  in- 
effective below  the  surface  ducts,  l.e..  In  the  depths  where  SSN  operate. 
Attempts  to  penstrats  with  variable  depth  sonar  (VDS),  towed  array  sonai 
systems  (TASS),  and  light  airborne  multipurpose  systeus  (LAMPS-escort- 
baeed  helicopters)  improve  the  situation,  but  only  marginally. 

**(S)  For  example,  In  "CAPLOC,"  A Study  of  the  Capability  of  J.S. 
Lines  of  Corrrur Nation  and  Support  Forces  in  Reinforcing  NATO  (U),  Studies, 
Analysis  and  Gaming  Agency  or  the  JCS,  July  1973  (Secret),  three-quarters 
of  the  Soviet  submarine  force  are  estimated  sunk  in  90  days:  of  the  total 

sinkings,  9 percent  are  on  D-Day,  47  percent  ir  the  first  30  days,  27  per- 
cent In  the  sec  one  30  days,  and  17  percent  In  the  third  50  days.  Other 
studies,  such  as  SEAMIX  I and  NA3AC-G,  portray  similar  Soviet  submarine 
attrition. 
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will  follow  the  pattern  of  the  Vietnamese  war  — the  etiemv  controlling 
hit  own  loaves  by  miking  or  brcaklug  contact  at  ills  choice. 

(C)  To  further  cocpllcate  ti  e probi.-ra  and  to  cast  sonc  doubt  on 
NATO  ASW  force  rc  (ulr“ments,  even  such  apparently  sacred  AbW  measures 
as  the  convoy  svatea  aie  being  questioned  as  valid  tactics  In  the  evolv- 
ing environment  of  sophisticated  surveillance  systems  (Including  satel- 
lites), long-range  passive  submarine  sonar  capabilities,  SSN,  and  the 
trends  towards  largei  cargo  ships.  The  enemy  will  probably  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  such  relatively  expensive  and,  perhaps,  scarce  weapons  ai 
the  SSM  against  modern  large  sealift  ships,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
one  supertanker  carries  as  uuch  POL  as  a ful*  World  War  II  t*0L  convoy  or 
that  only  thre-2  large  container  ships  can  carry  a mechanized  division 
set  of  equipment.  Grouping  In  convoys  would  help  to  solve  enemy  target- 
ing problems. 

(C)  As  our  surface  cargo  fleets  diminish  in  numbers  of  ships  and 
as  lift  requirements  Increase,  ship  sizen  increase  to  meet  the  demand. 
Shipowners  are  forced  into  the  efficiencies  of  large  ships,  as  opposed 
tc  the  flexibilities  of  traditional  sizes.  According  to  an  internal 
Rand  study,  even  now,  for  reasons  of  peacetime  efficiency,  over  70  per- 
cent of  U.S.  Army  cargo  and  tonnage  shipped  by  sea  to  Europe  Is  contain- 
erized and  moved  In  large  container  ships.  Ww  cannot  afford  massive 
sinkings  during  wartime  as  vs  learn  to  cope  with  modern  submarines, 
especially  If  the  war  la  protracted.  According  to  naval  historians, 
German  submarines  destroyed  some  3000  ships  witn  a total  displacement  of 
14  million  tons  In  the  Atlantic  In  World  War  II.  Today  the  U.S.  Merchant 

Marine  numbers  only  about  569  active  ships,  cf  which  only  about  335  are 

* 

useful  for  defense  or  general  cargo.  Although  plans  exist  to  utilize 
allied  ships  and  so-called  effective  U.S. -controlled  ships  (flags  of  con- 
venience), there  Is  doubt  than  — even  If  male  available  — significant 
numbers  could  oe  In  use  prior  to  Mf60  or  M+90.  (Only  45  out  of  423 
flags-of-convenlence  ships  are  general  cargo  vessels.  All  but  11  are 
to  be  retired  by  1976,  and  these  are  refrigerator  ships.) 

*(U)  Sealift  Procurement  and  National  Security  Study  (SPANS I) , 

OASO(SA) , August  1972  (Secret). 
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(d)  Admit  unlly,  NATO  must  retain  an  A >"  capability  liedgi*  .ik.iI.iU 
the  poss  ib  1 1 1 i v ol  a Ion#  war-  Ono  . , the  d 1 1 tie  .il  t ; in  nodding  or 
naval  force  structures  (ships  liavt*  sue!*  long  life  and  require  Ion,;  lead 
tines  for  construction  <iul  fitting)  is  that  it  requires  working  in  a 
time  scale  of  decades  on  the  basis  ef  political  and  technological  fore- 


cast, t!«e  reliability  of  which  is  much  shorter,  perhaps  only  several 
years.  Thus,  sea  power,  particularly  ASW,  is  akin  to  insurance  The 
questions,  howewr,  on  how  nuch  Insurance  (i.e.,  whit  should  ASW  force 
levels  be)  have  changed.  The  old  question  was:  how  nuch  protection 

to  prevent  unacceptable  losses  over  time?  The  ntu  question,  in  face  of 
the  technical  and  economic  squeeze  confronting  SATO,  is:  li  v r:,'h 

i,  : r hj  H'.!*;*ivV  i'hip,  drj  in  L'hot  £•>.  fr  r*<;,  to  ! o rcLi’zn £ 

: .V/?.V'a  £ p priority  niojion  of  Jctcrrin.j  or,  if  r,-j,.e nry,  u,'fc sli>.i 

a i'j rsr.'  rat  Uiiskru  j? 

(U)  The  problem  of  estimating  an  adequate  ASW  hedge  is  not  Just 
confined  to  ships  and  aircraft.  The  mounting  costa  of  manpower  add«  a 
new  d linen  a ion.  Normal  naval  training,  for  example,  la  not  enough  to 
qualify  personnel  for  the  complex  ASW  task.  ASW  specialists  and  forces 
require  costly  special  training  in  tactics,  sensors,  and  weapons  — all 
of  which  vequlrrs  time  and  constant  practice  and  cannot  be  mastered  lu 


short  order  to  meet  a sudden  emergency. 

(U)  One  criticism  In  the  selection  of  ASW  hedge  forces  would  be 
the  estimated  ASW  ef fectlveneoa  levels  versus  costs  In  roney  and  manpower 


of  the  various  ASW  components.  This  approach  must  be  used  with  caution, 
since  ASW  capabilities  are  synergistic  and  est'jates  of  component  ef- 
fectiveness are  Influenced  by  this  phenomenon,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. Nevertheless,  the  first  cut  In  Table  7 below  is  suggestive: 


f 


I 


t 
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(C)  Table  7 

U.S.  ASW  COMPONENTS  AND  TMKIR  'ERCENTACES  OF  ALL  U.S.  \SW 
OPERATING  COSTS,  MANPOWER,  AND  SUBMARINE  KIMS  (U) 

Operating 

U.S.  ASW  Component  Coats  Manpower  SS  Kills 


Carrier  a/c 

11 

Surface  escorts 

17 

Submar lne  s 

30 

13 

49 

Patrol  a/c,  land-hased 

10 

10.2 

23 

SOURCES:  Expenditure  a.  id  manpower  percentages  are  derived  from  an 

unpublished  1972  Rand  study.  SS  kill  percentages  are  from  an  OSU  draft 
docuaenr,  V cvaJ  leeuee,  r'YDP,  August  1972  (Secret). 

(C)  It  should  be  noted  that  the  kil*.  peicentages  are  for  a cam- 
paign, presumably  a 90-dcy  period.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
very  high  kill  score  attributed  to  submarines  would  not  apply  in  the 
early,  critical  aays  ol  a war,  since  most  of  the  kills  by  U.S.  carrier 
submarines  would  probably  be  against  enemy  submarines  returning  to  base 
between  D+30  and  D+60.  Carrier  aircraft  kills  will  probshl/  be  less  than 
indicated  in  the  1972  OSD  paper,  since  CVS  no  longer  exist  and  carriers 
(CV)  will  probably  carry  smaller  mincer  of  ASW  aircraft  than  tl.e  full 
hunter-killer  sets  of  the  CVS.  Additionally,  the  surface  ercort  kil’s 
may  ba  overstated  as  enemy  submsrlnes  improve  their  SSM  cspabilltles  and 
rely  less  on  torpedo  attacks,  which  would  require  them  to  approach  within 
surface  ship  sonar  range.  No  estimates  were  svailable  on  mining  costa 
and  effectiveness.  The  newly  developed  CAPTOR  mine  might,  for  example, 
add  to  barrier  effectiveness  against  transiting  enemy  submarines.  Kills, 
however,  would  be  in  the  sane  time  frame  as  those  by  barrier  submarines, 
i.e.,  between  D+30  and  D+60.  Despite  t’.iese  observations  on  changing  ASW 
effectiveness,  however,  the  cost  and  manpower  percentages  should  remain 
fairly  valid.  With  iag>rovwments  in  sonobuoya  (directional  Instead  of 
omnlalrectlonal)  and  data-proctasing  gear,  the  percentage  of  kills  by 
laud-bated  patrol  aircraft  will  probably  increase  relative  to  other  ASW 
co^ionents,  especially  early  in  a war. 

(S)  Taking  into  account  all  the  foregoing  factors  and  the  current 
overall  NATO/Pact  ASW  versus  submarine  balance,  achieving  acceptable 
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shipping  loco  levels  within  the  no at  critical  tine  Unite  of  a renter 
Region  war  would  probably  require  a dioproportiviate  resource  C'-mit- 
ment  that  promioee  either  too  little  or  too  late  a re  urn  relative  to 
NATO's  ma'n  miaoion  of  deterrence  and  initial  defence.  Such  added  re- 
sources are  not  likely  to  be  available  in  any  event.  Other  means  must 
be  found  to  remove  the  ASW  albatross  from  around  NATO's  neck.  We  sug- 
gest below  six  measures: 

1.  (U)  Initiate  "time-phased1  allocation  of  appropriate  U.S.  Air 

Force  assets  to  asslat  in  maritime  warfare. 

(C)  The  necessary  NATO  ASW  hedge  may  lie  more  in  the  Improvement 
of  land-based  air  ASW  capabilities  and  maintenance  of  submarine  capa- 
bilities than  in  maintenance  or  increase  of  current  levels  of  surface 
ASW.  From  Table  7 approximations,  this  approach  would  appear  to  cost 
the  least  in  money  and  manpower,  and  would  certainly  stress  those  ele- 
ments of  the  ASW  teau  that  arc  least  vulnerable  to  the  modern  enemy 
submarine  and  probably  the  most  effective  Hence,  in  keeping  with  the 
total-force  principle  and  as  a back-up  hedge  against  protracted  war  or 
U.S.  Navy  maldeployments  or  area  deficiencies,  suitable  U.S.  Air  Force 
units  should  be  equipped  (modestly  and  preferably  on  a modular  basis) 
and  trained  to  assist  in  maritime  warfare,  both  in  NATO/Pact  contingen- 
cies and  elsewhere.  Air  Force  units  so  readied  could  be  committed  on  a 
phased  basis,  i.e. , greater  nuubers  of  specially  trained  units  would  be 
made  available  if  probability  of  primary  mission  usage  were  low  and  vice 
versa.  Certain  Air  Force  units  are  already  capable  of  minelaying.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  officials  also  agree  that  Air  Force  units  vould  probably 
be  capable  of  deploying  sonobuoys,  relaying  sonobuoy  data  to  VPs,  in- 
flight refueling  of  VPs,  and  relief  of  VPs  from  surface  search.  Other 
potential  Air  Force  maritime  activities  could  Include:  participation 

in  operations  where  navy  assets  are  weak  or  time  constrained;  assists, .:e 
in  the  NATO  area  when  full  NATO  participation  does  not  occur,  e.g.,  Arab- 
Icrcali,  Yugoslav,  and  Gr««k-Turk4.sh  contingencies;  and  assistance  In 
other  than  Atlantic  or  NATO-area  contingencies,  e.g.,  Indian  Ocean, 
Southeast  Asia,  etc.  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  units 
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would  fee  especially  appropriate  for  protracted  war  hedges  in  defense  of 
■ilitary  and  cull  support  convoys  after  D+jO. 

2.  (U)  Reduce  the  requirements  for  sea-lane-protectlon  forces  by 

sea-btsed  prepositioning  of  'u.S.  equipment  and  stocks  In 
Europe,  and  increased  airlift  for  personnel  and  resupply. 

(U)  Since  protection  of  the  sea  lanes  provides  the  rationale  for 
the  bulk  of  SATO  naval  forces,  reducing  sealift  requirements  would  in 
turn  reduce  force  requirements.  Also  beneficial  to  the  Center  Region 
poeturo  would  be  schemes  to  reduce  reinforcement  times,  minimize  the 
vulnerability  of  equipment  and  stocks  (either  being  transported  or  pre- 
poeltloned)  and  enhance  the  probability  that  credible  readiness  levels 
could  be  achieved  prior  to  0-Day,  thereby  gaining  deterrent  relevance. 

All  these  might  be  useful  hedges. 

(U)  Adoption  ot  sea-based  prepositioning,  skin  to  the  old  C5-A/FDL 
concept,  could  be  flexible  and  advantageous,  both  to  the  U.S.  and  NATO. 

This  type  of  prepositioning  would  depend  on  the  use  of  modern  container 
or  RoRo  "hips,  three  of  which  can  carry  the  equipment  and  limited  resupply 
for  a mechanized  division.  If  the  loaded  ships  were  already  in  NATO 
porta,  they  would  avoid  ocean-crossing  hazards,  be  less  vulnerable  to 
early  or  preemptive  sir  attack  (by  virtue  of  being  fully  behind  NADGE 
end  well  removed  from  easy  preemptive  attack)  than  equipment  stored  in 
Germany,  end  would  be  available  for  uae  alaewhere  on  the  continent  or  in 
the  Middle  East  on  short  notice  (as  opposed  to  politically-tied  equipment 
stored  in  Germany).  The  troops  to  use  the  equipment  would  be  flown  to  the 
vicinity  of  debarkation  ports  where  marrylng-up  could  proceed  under 
relatively  secure  conditions. 

(U)  Even  if  the  ships  were  to  be  kept  in  U.S.  ports  in  a ready 
state,  the  time  to  debarkation  in  Europe  would  not  exceed  eight  daya.  A 
1971  Rend  study  indicates  that  ten-year  costs  for  18  ships,  which  in- 
clude* e 20  percent  backup,  wculd  be  about  0.6  billion  dollars,  by 

*(U)  T.  F.  Kirkwood  et  al.,  Hiyk-DpeeJ  Surface  Effect  Vehicled  fer 
Military  Deployment  and  L’xcply  (C),  The  Rand  Corporation,  R-616-ARPA, 
October  1971  (Confidential). 

(C)  Fifteen  ships  wo'ild  aufflce  for  the  initial  five-divi<;lr*n  set 
now  envisaged  in  U.S.  sealift  plana.  The  other  three  ships  would  be  a 
backup  remitting  equipment  rotation,  training  or  contingency  use  elsewhere. 
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toq>arl9’n,  a force  of  114  C-5A  aircraft,  with  the  same  deployment  capa- 
bility as  IS  ships,  but  over  25  days,  would  have  a ten-year  cost  of  $5.7 
billion  (including  a 20  percent  backup).  Aircraft  acquisition  costs  ex- 
clude the  cost  of  C-iAs  already  procured,  about  half  of  the  number  needed. 

(U)  Reexamination  of  the  rost-ef fectiveness  of  sea-based  preposi- 
tioning and  airlift  also  appears  warranted  in  view  of  changed  Civil  Re- 
ft 

serve  Air  Fleet  capabilities  since  1971.  Other  possibilities,  such  as 

** 

optimization  for  NATO  of  stationed  U.S.  Army  supplies  and  equipment 
and  arrangements  for  joint  use  for  training  of  CONUS  Army  equipment  by 
ready,  reserve,  and  inactive  forces  (to  avoid  dual  equipment  sets),  also 
merit  examination  (see  pr • 52-53  of  Chapter  II). 

(S)  Other  elements  also  tend  to  make  sea-based  prepositioning  more 
attractive  than  In  the  past.  The  first  la  the  possibility  of  NATO/Pict 
MBFR  agreements,  which  could  also  serve  to  reduce  the  U.S.  prepositioned 
equipment  levels  in  the  FRO.  As  now  visualized,  the  MBFR  area  wou^d  not 
encompass  British,  Italian,  or  Portuguese  ports,  and  would  not  come  under 
MBFR  restrictions.  Another  element  is  the  high  vulnerability  of  preposi- 
tioned equipment  and  stocks  in  the  FRC  to  easy  and  early  attack  by  the 

*** 

USSR,  According  to  a 1973  study,  and  depending  upon  the  relative 
timing  of  D-Day  to  M-Day,  depot  stock  losses  would  range  from  40  to  85 
percent  by  D+30.  Equipment  losses  would  vary  from  44  to  77  percent,  If 
troops  assigned  to  equipment  Jid  not  arrive  in  time  to  disperse  It  before 
enemy  attacks  began.  A JCS  study  group,  noting  this  vulnerability,  has 
stressed  the  Importance  of  seeking  dispersal  sites  and  improved  air  defense. 
A more  mundane  benefit  of  the  sea-besed  prepositioning  is  the  increase  In 
dispersal  sites  now  Inhibited  by  real  estate  restrictions  in  Europe. 

* 

(U)  Another  Rond  study  asserts  that  modifying  CRAF  747-type  air- 
craft sufficient  to  deploy  programed  forces  according  to  present  schedules 
could  be  accomplished  for  $1  to  1.5  billion,  a figure  approaching  ship  costa. 

(U)  Economies  in  equipment,  supplies  and  support  could  be  achieved 
by  "specializing"  U.S.  Army  stationed  forces  for  their  potential  combat 
areas,  rather  than  adhering  to  general-purpose-force  flexibility  concepts. 

See  Heat  rue  taring  SATO  Forces  to  Ccrrpenoat*  for  tfiFR,  op.  clt. 

(U)  Dedeyan,  Vulnerability  Analyse  a,  op.  clt. 

f(U)  "CAPLOC,"  cp.  clt. 
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(U)  Adoption  of  any  propositioning  schema  beyond  current  levels 
would  Increase  the  possibil It los  tor  postponing  surface  support  shipping. 
This,  in  turn,  would  reduce  tlic  effectiveness  of  predeployed  Soviet  sub- 
marines and  Increase  submarine  sinking  loss  ratios,  as  many  submarines 
would  have  to  return,  without  score,  through  NATO  barriers.  As  noted 
earlier,  however,  the  Soviets  would  undoubtedly  alter  deployment  plans 
as  they  became  aware  of  NATO's  gambit.  Thus,  submarine  k'lls  would 
probably  not  be  as  high  as  otherwise  estimated  in  the  early  days  of  a 
war.  If  the  Soviet*  chose  to  keep  submarines  in  port  early  in  a war  be- 
cause of  low  target  opportunities,  this  also  would  improve  barrier  attri- 
tion when  they  finally  did  deploy. 

3.  (U)  Fast  sealift  between  M-  and  D-days  would  also  reduce  the 
need  for  sea  protection  forces. 

(S)  If  NATO  can  count  with  confidence  on  a likely  23-day  Interval 
between  M-  and  D-days,  as  is  accepted  in  U.S.  planning  guidance,  then  a 

whole  series  of  possibilities  for  fast  sealift  open  up.  The  U.S.  Navy 

a 

has  analysed  these  in  its  provocative  SEA  EXPRESS  study,  which  suggests 
that  it  would  be  quite  feasible  at  little  cost  to  move  the  unit  equipment 
of  all  nonprepoalt loned  active  U.S.  Army  divisions  to  Europe  together 
with  their  combat  support  and  AO  percent  of  their  service  suppert  within 
23  days  after  H-Day  (see  pp.  5 3-54) . 

4,  (U)  Arrange  for  military  forces  to  have  assured  access  to 
domestic  PQ1.  rest- rvea  in  time  of  emergency . 

(U)  Recent  DOU  studies  covering  support  shipping  requirements  for 

a NATO/Pact  war  indicate  that  a large  portion  of  the  shipping  would  be 

•a 

devoted  to  POL  transport.  Other  studies  and  OECD  surveys  mads  before 
the  October  1973  Arab- Israeli  hostilities  indicate  that  domestic  POL  re- 
serves in  the  NATO  Europetm  countries  varied  from  45  to  30  days  of  normal 
peacetime  requirements.  Arrangements  could  be  mads  for  NATO  forces  to 
have  access  to  domestic  POL  stocks  for  emergency  supply.  Th/s  should  have 

*(U)  Project  SEA  EXPRESS , op.  clt. 

**(U)  P.  B.  Buck,  Supply  and  Distribution  of  PCL  to  Taetioal 
Faroes  (U),  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  VSEG  Report  204,  June  19/3 
(Secret) . 
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the  effect  of  reducing  early  shipping  requirements,  associated  escort 
requirements,  and  losses  of  tankers. 

5.  lU)  Modify  container  ships  and  tankers  to  carry  ASW  helicopters. 
(U)  As  noted  on  p.  196,  the  sea  control  ship  (SCS)  la  a core  Item 

in  the  lo  end  of  the  new  U.S.  Navy  ht-lo  tlx,  designed  to  assist  In  tits 
protection  of  undervay-replenlahaent  groups,  amphibious  ships,  and  other 
convoys  In  a low-eir-threat  environment.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 

noted  deficiencies  In  the  capabilities  of  embarked  helicopters  for  con- 

e 

tlnuous  ASW  and  surveillance.  Similarly,  the  capabilities  of  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  V/STOL  for  local  defense  against  air  and  missile 
attack  have  b«%.n  criticized.  If  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of  numbers  of 
helicopters,  the  Favy  should  modify  container  ships  and  tankers  to  carry 
AJW  helicopters . According  to  a British  source,  with  some  decking  instal- 
lation and  diversion  of  about  575  of  the  2300  containers  in  a A3, 000-ton 
container  ship,  each  ship  could  carry  six  Sen  King  halicoptara  along  with 
modular  maintenance  facilities  and  weapon  storage.  A possibility  of 
trade-off  could  also  exist  for  reduction  of  the  number  of  initially 
planned  SCS  (eight  at  $120  to  ISO  million  each),  in  order  to  laprove 
less  vulnerable  forces  designed  to  hedge  against  the  possibility  of  a 
protracted  NATO/Pact  war. 

6.  (U)  Increase  the  frequency  with  which  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ships 
with  an  ocean-going  ASW  capability  exerclsa  as  integrated  units 
ylth  U.S.  Navy  ships. 

(U)  In  view  of  the  proclaimed  shortage  of  escort  ships,  the  Navy 
should  arrange  to  Increase  the  frequency  of  Integrated  exercises  including 
those  Coast  Guard  shlpj  with  an  ocean-golag  ASW  capability.  Such  a prac- 
tice could  heip  Insure  that  these  ehlps  would  suffer  no  capability  time 
lag  in  a peace-to-war  transition.  With  some  equipment  additions,  about 

27  Coast  Guard  cutters  could  be  involved;  12  cutters  are  scheduled  to 

*** 

have  navy  patrol  frigate  capabilities  in  FY  197S. 

*(U)  Annual  Defense  Department  Report , FY  1976 , op.  cit. 

(II)  Navy  International,  December  1973. 
see 

(U)  Annual  Defense  Department  Report,  FY  197 5,  op.  cit. 
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F.  COMMW  U'ClSTiC.',  ST  A-*.D  AR'J  1 ZA  T I ON , AND  COMl'AT  1 9 tl.l  T.’ 

(tl)  As  night  be  expected,  equipment,  conmunlc  at  Ions,  procedures, 
snd  the  like  very  so  widely  among  NATO's  naval  forces  that  comon  em- 
ployment Is  exceedingly  difficult  In  many  cases.  Although  ‘.t  is  a tine- 
honored  Military  ax  toe  that  logistics  Is  a function  of  comvand,  In  NATO 
It  remains  for  the  most  pare  a national  responsibility.  Over  the  years, 
the  N‘TO  commanders  have  evolved  logistics  staff  elements  and  informa- 
tion-collection systems  that  assist  them  In  performing  their  peacetime 
tasks  of  pl.iunlng  for  war  and  exhorting  alliance  membero  to  meet  mili- 
tary "requirements."  Emphasis  has  been  mainly  on  national  war-reserve 
stocks,  although  urglngs  to  achieve  Interoperability  of  equipment  are 
Increasingly  popular.  But  NATO  conandera  have  no  funds  or  resource*  at 
their  disposal  for  logistics  purposes,  nor  sufficient  Information  or 
authority  In  peacetime  to  Insure  effective  coordination  of  national 
logistics  systems  when  the  rirnnrltra  assume  operational  ct  amend  In 
wartime. 

(C)  Economies  that  might  be  achieved  through  standardisation  or 
evmn  Interoperability  are  similarly  difficult  to  achieve.  According  to 
a former  chairman  of  the  NATO  Military  Committee,  the  NATO  navies  have 
more  than  100  different  types  of  ships  above  destroyer  level,  36  differ- 
ent kinds  of  radar,  AO  different  kinds  of  largi-callber  naval  artillery, 

and  so  on,  so  that  If  a multinational  fleet  wars  to  be  put  Into  opera- 

* 

tlon,  stocks  would  have  to  Include  40  different  kinds  of  atmmmltiop. 

The  Deputy  SAG- ANT  has  pointed  out  that  because  NATO  regrettably  stan- 
dardized on  an  older  flange  coupling,  NATO  ships  require  up  to  one  hour 
deed  time  for  refuelling  operations,  which  greatly  Increases  vulnera- 
bility during  refueling.  Nor  dose  NATO  even  have  a standard  system 
for  Identification  of  aircraft  as  friend  or  foe  (IFF);  as  s result.  In 
a recant  NATO  exsrclse,  30  of  36  friendly  maritime  aircraft  "shot  down" 
were  actually  accounted  for  by  our  own  fighters. 

(S)  Even  In  sine  warfare,  vtwre  technical  cooperation  should  be 
relatively  easy  to  achieve,  the  recently  established  Standing  Naval 

*(U)  General  Johannes  Stelnhoff,  "NATO  Enters  Crucial  Phase," 

Armed  Forces  International  Journal , June  1974. 

**(S)  UCHA70  3186,  November  3,  1974  (Confidential).  Hu  noted  that 
the  nonstandard  USN  system  requires  only  4 to  5 minutes  to  hook  up  and 
2 mlr.utes  :o  disconnect. 
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Force  Channel  found  that  Che  sine  craft  of  four  different  nations  (Nor- 
way, Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  U.K.)  have  different  comnunlcat len 
equipment,  different  mlneswceplng  gear,  different  spares,  and  different 
maintenance  periods.  The  operational  problems  are  obvious  .n  that  the 
lack  of  standardization,  for  example,  forces  individual  ships  to  return 

to  home  port  for  spares,  instead  of  permitting  the  U.S.  practice  of 

* 

cross-servicing  at  sea. 

(U)  Situations  such  as  those  described  have  prompted  NATO's 
Assistant  Secretary  Ceneral  for  Defense  Support  to  specify  in  order  of 
priority  (and  probable  re'erse  order  of  feasibility)  the  desiderata  for 
cooperative  da  lopinent,  procurement,  end  testing  of  naval  armaments: 

(1)  standardization,  (2)  Interoperability,  interchangeability,  and  (3) 
compat lb  11 icy. 

(U)  The  scope  of  logistics  is  so  large,  incorporating,  as  taught 
st  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College,  everything  that  isn't  strategy  or  tactics, 
that  analyzing  it  comprehensively  is  beyond  the  range  of  this  chapter. 

The  political  and  economic  obataclss  to  R/S  may  even  be  more  potent  In 
naval  logistics  than  alsewhere.  Nevertheless,  NAT”  already  has  achieved 
some  measure  of  standardization  in  luch  matters  as  communication  pro- 
cedures, replenishment  st  sea,  formats  for  operation  orders,  and  ASW 
tactics.  There  are  certain  other  areas,  specifically  in  comnunlcat ions, 
armaamnts,  and  shore  facilities  where  rationalization  may  be  less  Incom- 
patible with  national  parochialism  than  the  ideal  of  logistics  integra- 
tion across  the  board. 

1 . Exploit  opportunities  for  regional  pooling  of  naval  supply, 

ma Intenance , and  other  logistics  operations,  and  encourage  coall- 
tlons  of  alliance  members  in  combined  development,  production, 
and  evaluation  ventures. 

(U)  Perhaps  the  greatest  NATO  naval-forces  economies  could  be 
achieved  by  terminating  the  NATO  policy  that  makes  logistics  a national 
responsibility.  In  particular,  overhead  and  many  other  :osts  that  are 
high  in  the  European  navel  establishments  because  of  the  .wall  scale  of 

*(U)  ACE  Naval  Co*rundere  Conference,  Sea  Breeze  ' 74 , SHAPE,  May  1974 
(SATO  Secret). 
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Che  asperate  naval  programs  could  be  reduced  by  regional  legist  lc 
pooling. 

(U)  Potentially,  for  most  types  of  support  and  maintenance  opera- 
tions, there  are  significant  economies  of  ceale.  Multinational  naval 
forces  composed  of  similar  elements  could  provide  greatest  operational 
effectiveness  at  least  cost  if  bases,  maintenance,  and  supply  facili- 
ties could  be  combined.  If  the  forces  were  to  be  consolidated,  head- 
quarters savings  would  also  bs  affected.  A practical  first  step  could 
be  the  centralizing  of  supply  management  for  similar  navies  ao  as  to 
Increase  purcharlng  power,  promote  standardization,  reduce  inventories, 
and  lower  storage  costs. 

(U)  The  achievement  of  combined  support  and  maintenance  systems 
has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  effective  atandardizatlon  of  equipment. 
Although,  to  date,  national  sovereignty  and  interests  have  blocked  real 
progress  toward  standardization,  the  growing  technical  and  economic 
squeeze  might  outweigh  these  difficulties.  The  NATO  Conference  of 
National  Armament  Director*  (CNAD)  possibly  provides  s ready  forum  for 
agreement  on  standardized  designs  of  major  equipments  before  Individual 
tuitions  embark  on  costly  developments.  In  keeping  with  some  earlier 
suggestions  In  this  Report,  appropriate  fields  for  exploration  of 
standardization  possibilities  would  ba:  C3  equipment,  surface-to- 

surface  missile  systems;  zhlpbcrne  weapons  versus  missile  attack;  and, 

* 

for  navies  retaining  subt^rines,  tactical  submarine-to-aurface  missiles. 

Standardization  of  ASM  weapons,  gun  Ammunition,  and  fuels  may  also  be 

feasible.  Agreement  on  standardized  designs  could  lead  to  further  econc- 

** 

uiee  In  research  and  development,  production,  evaluation,  and  training. 

2 . Survey  *L*.T0  and  national  shore-based  facilities  and  missions 
and  consolidate  whare  practicable. 

(U)  Further  NATO  naval-force  economies  could  come  from  consolida- 
tion of  shore-based  naval  facilities  and  missions.  ASW  and  reconnaissance 

*(U)  Standardization  of  SSMa  and  SAMs  would  be  a useful  first  step; 
Reports  Indicate  that  European  navies  alone  have  16  different  missiles 
of  these  types. 

(U)  The  NATO  Sea  Sparrow  SAM,  Involving  production  by  the  U.S., 
Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  is  an  example. 
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elrcreft  and  their  h-teee,  coxwunicai  li  nr  , ficliltlrs,  and  underwater 
fixed  arrays  ahould  receive  early  attention.  Tlia  aircraft  and  f.iclJl- 
tlea  Involved  In  auch  missions  aa  ocean  reccnnalaaance  and  A3W  are 
logical  Candida  tea  for  consolidation.  Sum  experience  with  coordinated 
operatlona  has  already  been  gained  by  NATO  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  NATO  Harltloe  Air  Cosmund;  auch  coordination  ahould  be  ex- 
tended on  a continual  baale.  Consolidation  possibilities  exist  also  In 
the  coaaaun  lest  Ions  field.  In  this  case  the  objective  would  be  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  slallar  facilities. 

3.  Press  standardization  or  at  least  cot  pat  lb  til  ty  In  ths  highest 
priority  areas. 

(U)  The  consensus  at  tha  October  1974  CNAD  nesting  and  aaong  the 
top  NAIO  navel  commanders  wee  that  nore  cosnon  C3  wera  of  utmost  pri- 
ority. The  MNCs  have  repeatedly  straased  that  complete  interoperability 
is  a requirement,  If  workable  comend  end  control  of  eultlnetlonel 
forces  is  to  be  realized,  fei  NATO  has  accomplished  all  too  little  along 
these  lines,  in  contrast  to  the  high  degree  or  naval  standardization  In 
tha  VP  forces. 

(S)  Tha  lack  of  Interoperability  in  tha  communications  field  alone 
la  appalling.  For  example,  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  have  ongoing  programs  for 
satellite  systems  which  are  not  Interoperable  with  each  other  or  with 
many  NATO  ground  terminals.  Thera  la  no  NATO  standard  shipboard  secure 
voice  equipment  nor  even  a standard  nodulatlon  schema.  Cryptographic 
Incompatibility  makes  difficult  secure  teletype  communications  between 
U.K.  ship*  and  anora  stations  of  other  NATO  allies.  Existing  ADP  systems 
do  not  permit  a free  flow  of  data  without  time-consuming  adaptation  of 
the  product  of  one  jystem  to  that  of  another. 

(U)  The  CNAD  agreed  that  lack  of  Interoperable  and  secure  communi- 
cations and  data  links  was  a serious  shortcoming  and  that  solutions 
should  be  sought  urgently.  NATO  needs  Interoperability  between  its  two 
main  systems  of  data  links,  and  ultimately  a com  language  for  ell  data 
link*  of  all  services.  The  CNAD  elao  agreed  to  press  on  C3  standardization 

*<U)  CINCLANT  N03020  to  JCS,  June  17,  1974  (Secret).  Also  US  SATO  519S, 
September  24,  1974  (Secret). 
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la  general  And  on  standard l.t ac Ion  of  the  next  generation  of  mtlshlp 

A 

•lllllCI. 

C.  Comunr-BT-COl’NTRY  REALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES 

(U)  In  this  Mellon  we  suggest  v«rlou»  individual  country  resource 

aa 

shifts  to  the  not  benefit  of  the  Alliance.  Through  adjustments  of 

this  type,  sufficient  cumulative  reallocation  of  resources  sight  be 

achieved  over  tlae  significantly  to  enhance  deterrence  and  defense  In 

As* 

the  high  priority  areas.  In  keeping  with  our  premises  of  a NATO  hl-lo 
■lx,  regional  consolidation  and  area/force  specialization,  two  rain 
questions  have  been  asked  — what  should  the  rcle  of  each  country's  navy 
be  In  light  of  the  overall  total-force  situation  and  relevant  constraints, 
and  what  naval  posture  Is  best  sultad  fur  that  role?  The  various  sug- 
gestions represent  compromises  needed  to  achieve  a balanced  NATO  naval 
posture  (which,  of  coursa,  nay  be  at  variance  with  Individual  country 
desires) . 

(it)  As  OASD/?AE  has  pointed  out,  most  European  NATO  navies  now 
hatm  r.n  excess  of  old.  expensive,  but  generally  poorly  armed  turface 
ships  (of  destroyer  size  and  larger)  with  Haired  effectiveness  against 
Fact  forces.  These  should  be  traded  off  as  s first  priority  for  addi- 
tional aircraft  and  SSM-araad  fast  patrol  boats.  Because  of  limited 
resources,  single-purpose  weapon  systems  and  smeller  naval  craft  — rather 
than  larger,  norm  costly  and  probably  ■ore  vulnerable  multipurpose  ships 
— should  be  stressed.* 

(U)  Since  we  also  believe  that  a rational  total- force  policy  would 
provide  for  reallocating  soaa  European  resources  now  devoted  to  naval 
forces  to  nesting  even  sore  serious  ground  and  air  deficiencies,  we  sug- 
gest below  where  cuts  In  Individual  naval  forces  might  be  aade. 

*(U)  VSSATO  8S86 , Nove*>er  3,  1974  (Confidential). 

AA 

(U)  This  survey  Is  baced  on  available  Intelligence,  especially 
the  NAP IS  series,  responses  to  DPQs,  and  coueultation  with  knowledgeable 
DOD  officials. 

***(U)  See  also  OASD/PAE,  op.  cit.,  pp.  D-l-lff.  and  pp.  E-4-lff. 
(Secret) . 

f(U)  OASD/PAE,  op.  clt • , Annex  E-4. 
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1.  jWJL^tua 

(S)  Belgium  has  32  nine  warfare  sh'ps  that  are  capable  of  effec- 
tive but  Halted  alnesweeplng;  these  would  operate  in  the  CINCCllAf!  area. 
Five  hellcopterr  nay  be  available  for  nine  location,  air-sea  rescue,  and 
patrol  aselgnaents.  Thera  lw  no  AAW,  ASW,  or  einelay.'.ng  capability. 
Personnali  4400  sen  (300  officers,  4100  enlisted,  of  which  about  35 
percent  are  15-month  conscripts).  Only  70  percent  of  Belgian  naval 
forces  arc  in  operational  status.  Belglusi  has  ordered  four  1800-  to 
2009-ton  destroyer  escorts,  with  delivery  estimated  between  1977  and 
1979.  A special  naval  baain  for  theoe  Is  planned  for  completion  in  1976 
ac  a cost  of  $2  million. 

(C)  Given  Belgium' a maritime  potential,  location,  and  the  higher 
priority  need  to  strengthen  its  corps  sector  in  the  NATO  forward  sh*-  i, 
building  four  DEs  appears  to  be  au  unfortunate  diversion  of  resource 
Equipment  planned  to  be  installed  will  provide  only  ;.oor  ASW  capability. 
Resources  could  be  shifted  to  l^irova  Belgium's  grotsid-forca  contribu- 
tion to  the  Center  Region,  but  her  existing  minesweeping  capability  pre- 
served. 

2.  Canada 

(S)  Canadian  Atlantic -based  units  are  committed  either  to  SACLANT 
or  to  tha  Canada* United  States  Regional  Planning  Croup  (CUSRPG).  Per- 
sonnel Include  14,000  officers  and  men. 


DDH,  Good 
DE/DEH 
Good  . . . 
Fair  . . « 


SS-LR,  Portwar 
VP-LR 

Dlfar  

Lofar  


VS-SR 


1974  1981 
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i 

(C)  Twelve  escort*  are  usually  in  the  Atlantic  and  ter  the 
Pacific.  Canadian  a SW  forces  are  considered  well  trained,  with  good 

i 

effectiveness,  especially  against  conventional  submarines.  Ab<">ut  14 
of  the  escorts  are  equipped  with  either  helicopters  or  ASROC  and  vari- 
able-depth sonar  and  should  have  marginal  capabilities  against  nuclear  j 

submarinas.  Despite  new  construction  ard  modernization  of  Individual  I 

unite,  Canadian  ASW  forces  total  numbers  will  probably  decrease. 

(U)  The  escorts  usually  stationed  in  the  Pacific  would  not  bo  able 
to  assist  In  tha  early  critical  days  of  a NATO  Atlantic  contingency.  All 
but  one  division  (four  escorts)  could  be  transferred  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  coamitaent  to  CUSRPC  (about  seven  eacorto  and  five  VP)  should  be  I 

terminated  and  all  Atlantic  destroyers  cojmitted  to  SACLANT.  Another  I 

option  would  be  to  reduce  escort  levels  over  tinie,  raise  maritime  patrol  ; 

aircraft  levels,*  and  shift  any  saved  resources  to  air-transportable  J 

troop  capabilities.  The  throe  Canadian  submarines,  used  largely  for  ASW  I 

training,  could  be  eliminated.  These  are  uaed  mainly  for  ASW  exercise*; 

If  they  were  decomlf stoned,  Canadian  ASW  imlto  could  exeiclse  with 
U.S.  forces. 

3,  Denmark 

(Sj  All  Danish  forces  are  committed  to  5ACEUR.  Personnel  strength 
la  6460  (1495  officers,  4965  enlisted) . j 


DE,  Poor  

1974 
. 2 

1981 

2 

(No  standoff  weapons) 

Patrol  craft,  Coastal  .... 

13 

15 

(Minimal  ASW  capability) 

SS,  Coastal  

6 

6 

(2  new  in  1980) 

Minelayer a 

Coastal  

4 

4 

1 

Inshore  

. 3 

3 

i 

Feat  Petrol  Boats  

11 

18 

1 

J 

Minesweepers 

Coastal  

8 

8 

1 

Inshore  

4 

4 

*(U)  OASD/PAE,  op.  cit.,  p.  E-4-2,  recommends  tha  purchase  of  an 
additional  20  P-3C  ASW  patrol  aircraft  out  of  funds  mada  available  by  re- 
ductions in  tha  Canadian  Army.  This  shift  of  raaources  would  appear  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  NATO  priorities,  aapec tally  In  a short  war  concept. 
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(S)  Tna  Danish  Navy  is  a feeble  conglomeration  of  old  and  new 
ahlpa,  considered  only  about  SO  percent  effective  in  closing  the  Danish 
Straits,  and  then  only  if  sufficient  tine  is  available  for  mobilization 
and  air  defense  is  provided  by  other  allies.  There  is  high  dependence 
on  conscripts,  whose  training  is  poor  (although  training  of  regulars  is 
good).  Now  conscript  service  la  bolng  reduced  froa  12  to  9 months. 

Danish  coasts  ere  essentially  undefended,  except  for  several  150m 
batteries  and  some  mines,  if  laid.  Eight  new  fast  patrol  boats  now 
under  construction,  to  be  delivered  by  1978,  will  be  equipped  with  wire- 
guided  torpedoes  and  probably  3SM.  These  should  have  a high  combat 
potential. 

(S)  Denmark's  escort  types  and  submarines  are  of  doubt ful  effec- 
tiveness in  the  Baltic  approaches.  Resources  should  be  shifted  to 
Improve  strait  closure  capabilities. 

4.  Germany 

(S)  All  forces  are  committed  to  SACEUR,  although  German  escorts 
participate  from  time  to  time  in  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic  opera- 
tions. Except  for  these  operations,  current  ASW,  AAV,  and  mine-warfare 
activity  is  limited  to  waters  adjacent  to  Vest  Germany  and  the  southern 
region  of  the  North  Sea.  Personnel  include  36,150  (4950  officers,  31,200 
enlisted,  including  6400  in  naval  ail).  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  en- 
listed men  are  conscripts  with  maximum  15-month  service. 

(3)  German  escortr  are  assessed  to  be  of  low  ASV  and  AAV  effec- 
t- 
iveness, except  possibly  for  three  CDs  equipped  with  ASR0C  and  Tartar 

missiles.  Other  escorts  are  equipped  with  Vorld  Var  II  weapons.  The 

ASV  sir  arm  has  fair  tc  moderate  capability,  but  no  mining  capability. 

By  the  Western  European  Union  Treaty  of  1954,  Germany  is  limited  to 

warships  of  less  than  3000  tons,  except  for  eight  destroyers.  The  larger 

ahlpa  ate  operetlonal  only  six  months  of  the  year.  Eighteen  new  coastal 

aubaarlnes  are  being  constructed.  Reserve  flotillas  and  amphibious 

transport  units  are  being  eliminated.  Thirty  old  fast  patrol  boats  are 

being  replaced  with  30  new  unes  (20  to  be  equipped  with  SSN).  Navy  F-104Gs 

are  being  fitted  with  ASH.  Four  destroyers  are  being  fitted  with  SSH. 


19?'.  1981 


3 

3 

DD,  Fair  

4 

4 

(To  be  fitted  with  S.9M) 

DO,  WW1I,  Poor  

3 

— 

DE,  Old 

6 

6 

SSC 

18 

18 

PCG 

-- 

10 

(Nj  ASW  capability) 

PTFG 

— 

20 

(No  ASW  capability) 

PHM 

— 

10 

(No  ASW  capability) 

PTFC,  Old 

39 

— 

(Phasing  out,  1978-1985) 

Minesweepers 

Coastal 

42 

36 

(Additional  4 MHC 

Inshore 

47 

30 

possible) 

VP-LR  Lofar 

MK2  Atlantlque  (or  S-3A) 

10 

MK1  Atlantlque 

12 

12 

(to  5 in  1983) 

F-104G 

18 

? 

(MRCA  after  1976) 

No  minelayers  | 

(C)  Some  of  these  changes  are  part  of  the  FRG  1°75-198Q  force* 
restructuring  program.  But  modernization  of  four  Hamburg  dai<  .estroy- 
era  with  SSM  seems  questionable  in  view  of  Soviet  Baltic  capabilities. 

Unless  these  ODs  are  to  be  used  elsewhere,  the  FRG  would  probably  do 
better  to  follow  SACEUR’s  1975-1980  force  proposals  and  equip  all  of 
Its  new  patrol  boats  with  SSM.  SACEUR  deems  guided -miss  lie  patrol 
boats  "to  comprise  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  providing  coastal 
defense  against  surface  ship  operations.  Including  amphibious  ass.ult. 

The  current  Inadequate  numbers  of  these  units  for  use  In  the  fr.ltlc 

Straits  constitutes  a critical  Northern  Region  deficiency."  I 

(U)  The  larger  German  surface  ships,  especially  the  11  destroyers, 
would  appear  to  be  highly  vulnerable  11  assigned  solely  to  Baltic  <md  | 

Northern  Region  tasks.  Under  a regional  specialization  concept,  Cermany 
would  In  the  future  concentrate  on  smaller,  less  vulnerable  craft, 
missile  boats.,  and  lund-based  air,  for  example,  to  attack  enemy  naval 
forces  and  Installations  in  the  Ba'tic  and  North  Seas  approaches.  Any 

* 

(U)  AC£  Force  Propoeala , 1975-1980,  op.  cit. 
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savings  .'mild  be  shitted  to  Center  Keglon  force  1 mpi  ovemen'.  a . An  Immedi- 
ate alternative  would  be  to  ahlft  tlte  escort  type*  to  ocean  raott  mis- 
sion* unoor  SACLVNT.  The  ef  feet  1 veneaa  of  this  scheme  w > iM  impend,  -v- 
ewr,  on  escort  cnpabll  It  lea,  legist  lc-support  arrangra^rits,  an'  corep.tr. 
blllty  with  other  Atlantic  escorts. 

5.  Greece 

(S)  All  Creek  forcea  were  In  the  SACEfP- South  art  * until  August 
1974,  when  Greece  withdrew  lta  military  forte  a from  NAT  . Pors  -nnei 
numbera  16,900  (2050  offlcera,  14,850  enllrtod). 


1974  198! 


Escorts,  Good  (DEC)  ..... 

s • “ * 

30 

( 1 C in  * 977 7 ; 

DD,  WVII,  Cood  

. 3 

3 

Dr,  WW1I,  Fair  

1 

3 

DD,  WWI1,  Poor  

. 7 

— 

DE,  Old  

. 4 

— 

PCE,  Coastal  

. 3 

2 

(Poor  ASW ) 

SS-LR,  WWII  

. 2 

2(7) 

(Hay  phase  out  by  1980) 

SSC,  German  

. 4 

4 

PTFG 

e 4 

8 

;:.'u  ASW  capability) 

RTF  

12 

17 

f'ic  ASW  capability) 

Minelayers  

. 2 

2 

MSC  

. 20 

14 

VP-SR,  Obsolete  

. 19 

8 

(Phased  out  by  1982) 

Greece  also  has  12  amphibious  ships  and  about  108  miscellaneous  amphibi- 
ous, auxiliary  and  service  craft. 

(S)  Greek  Navy  ASW  and  AAV  arc  ger.erally  poor.*  Surface  escort 
types  have  poor  ASW  equipment  and  add  little  to  Alliance  capabilities 
for  sea-lane  protection.  The  utility  to  NATO  of  the  Greek  submarines  is 
also  difficult  to  visualize.  Capability  against  Soviet  Navy  ships  is 
limited  and  marginal  at  best.  The  Creeks  plan  to  increase  surface  escort 


(U)  According  to  Navy  intei"iational , July  1974,  p.  7,  Greek  descroy- 
ers  spend  two-thirds  of  the  year  in  port  and,  for  the  most  part,  run  only 
on  "day  exercises." 
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<!>.  . • h t • . 1 k * t i>r  nln#  and  »ubrnrlnr  slr«*r.  gfh  to  right.  It  •■•il>ma*ln# 
! .''Ii  l-  tm  r«'.«  -••••I,  tli~  old  World  w.ir  II  l*.:'..  wubrwir  lnra  will  hr 

»■  . ! IU4t«>l.  Bfl  * i, iv*  brrn  rrqir^trd  for  four  fust  patrol  boats  .ind 
to  ( i\—  :i|  lor  1 *>7  7 - 1 <*7«. 

( ■>  i . mi  t r it  Ion  bv  C.rrri  * on  I ut  ml«*ll#  anJ  torpedo  bo.it » and 
■i  1 < t ■ ir  it. ill  would  appe »r  nor#  sensible.  The  (.trek  naval  progrin 

siotih  ii^ltlv  npmiilv*  from  4 NATO  viewpoint,  given  nor#  pressing 
ground-  and  alr-detense  dr  f lc  let  c Ira.  If  Creek  (and  TuiLlnh)  aacort 

I r.  e*  v»  r<  rwol r fully  capable  of  Mediterranean  ocean  escort  function#, 

* 

they  could  productively  carry  out  sea-lane  defense  tasks.  But  th# 
large  mount  of  resiurcea  required  to  modernize  Creek  ship*  for  theae 
: um  i I ti.  ind  to  provide  adequate  lagletlc  support  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate diversion  ot  1 mda  from  the  priority  task  of  strengthening  local 
Southeastern  Region  ground  and  air  defense#  and  building  adequate  war 
reserve  stocks.  Accomplishment  of  these  priority  tasks  would  virtually 
eliminate  t lie  need  In  tiw  early  weeks  of  a war  for  sea-lane  defense  — 
based  on  reinforcing  the  Region  — and  sight  deter  local  conventional 
attack  entirely  in  the  event  of  a larger  NATO/Pact  conflict. 

6 . Italy 

(S)  Italy's  sizeable  force#  all  operate  In  ACE's  Southern  Region. 
Personnel  is  43,600  (4014  officers,  39,386  enlisted  sen,  Including  653 
naval  Infantry  and  850  naval  air).  Sixty  percent  of  Italian  Navy  en- 
listed men  are  conscripts. 

(S)  Only  the  ships  listed  below  as  good  and  the  four  SSC  are  con- 
sidered modern.  All  the  other  ships  are  obsolescent  and  would  probably 
not  be  effective  In  war.  Current  ASW  capability  is  considered  low. 

There  la  a shortage  of  well-trained  manpower.  Inadequate  logistics  are 
considered  a major  weakness.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  Italian  fleet  Is 
operational  at  any  time.  Two  new  SSK  are  under  construction  and  should 
be  in  service  In  1973-1976.  Orders  have  been  placed  for  two  new  DD 
types.  Italy  plans  increased  use  of  ASW  helicopters  and  may  fit  them 

*(U)  0AS0/PAE,  op.  clt.,  p.  D-l-2. 
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Crulaara  3 

ULC/DUC,  Good  5 

DLC/DDC,  Fair  2 

DL,  WUII,  Fair  1 

UP,  Poatwar,  Fair  2 

UD,  WWII,  Fair  2 

DC.  Good  6 

DC,  Fair  4 

Patrol  craft  (antlshlp)  ...  9 

SS-LR,  Poatwar 2 

SS-LR,  WWII  2 

SS-KR — 

SSC 4 

VP-LR-Lofar  14 


1?JLV 

1 
5 

2 

2 

9 (1981  list  Include*  2 DEG) 

4 

10 

2 

2 

4 

23 


VP-SR,  Obaolata 18  — (Phased  out  by  1979) 

Large  helicopters  24  24 

Saall  helicopters IS  IS 


Italy  also  ha  a 61  mine-warfare  craft,  6 amphibious  ships,  71  am- 
phibious craft,  44  auxiliaries,  6S  service  craft,  but  no  minelayers. 


with  ASM.  A number  of  new  gunboats  are  planned  to  be  equipped  with  the 

OTOMAT  SSM.  The  two  squadrons  of  Atlantlque  VPs  (seven  per  squadron, 

a total  of  18)  should  be  ready  for  operations  in  ald-1974. 

(C)  The  Italian  cruisers  equipped  with  SAM  are  understood  to  have 

a wartime  role.  Initially,  aa  Sixth  Fleet  escort*.  The  role  of  the  other 

** 

cruiser  Is  less  firm.  Although  the  cruisers  participate  in  NATO  com- 
bined exercises  from  time  to  tisc,  Informal  reports  Indicate  that  con- 
tinual problems  occur  in  maintenance,  C3  compatibility,  and  logistic 
support.  In  light  of  these  reports,  ovarall  NATO  priorities  and  the 
probable  marginal  role  of  Mediterranean  naval  forces  in  a NATO/Pact  con- 
flict, the  cruisers  appear  to  be  an  Inappropriate  use  of  resources.  The 

(U)  Two  6500-ton  cruisers  with  SAM,  one  8850-ton  cruiser  with 
helicopter  and  ASROC. 

** 

(U)  Navy  International , April  1974. 
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rational#  for  tha  larger,  long- range  Italian  subswtr lnea,  the  amphibious 
ships,  and  (raft  appear#  similarly  dubious.  Hence,  Italy  would  appear 
to  ba  a prime  candidate  for  reaourre  ahlfta,  especially  to  anall  craft 
optlmltad  agalnat  tha  Soviet  Kavy,  such  as  PlMa  or  FPRHa.  Whatever 
savings  could  ba  realised  froa  reduction  of  .taly's  aarglnal  naval  units 
alght  better  ba  appliad  to  lass  expensive,  a^aclallzed  naval  forces  to 
countar  Soviet  naval  forces,  to  air  defense,  to  Increase  low  war  reserve 
stocks,  to  Infrastructure  projects,  such  as  shelters  to  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  land-based  aircraft,  and  to  Increased  operations  and  exer- 
cises to  laprove  the  combat  efficiency  of  all  forces. 

7.  Tha  Netherlands 

(S)  About  ooe-thlrd  of  Netherlands  ships  are  coaaltted  to  CINCCHAN 
and  the  remainder  to  SACLANT.  Personnel  strength  is  18,900  ( 2300  offi- 
cers and  16,600  enlisted)  plus  3000  Marines  (200  officers,  2800  enlisted) 
of  whoa  800  are  stationed  in  the  Antilles. 


CLC 

197* 

1 

1981 

(Phased  out  In  1973) 

DDC,  Good  

— 

2 

DEH,  Good  

6 

8 

(Possibly  includes  2 DEP 

DD,  Fair  

10 

2(7) 

in  1976) 

PCE/SC  

11 

11 

(11  Coastal  ASW) 

SS-LR  

6 

6 

MMC  

4 

5 

MSC/MHC  

31 

2* 

MSI 

1 

2 

Landing  Craft  — VP-LR  .... 

12 

12 

Allantique 

Dlfar  (or  new  type  VP) 

— 

9 

(16  total  by  1983) 

Lofar  

8 

8 

Neptune 

Lofar  

10 

— 

(Phased  out  by  1980) 
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(S)  Dutch  ASW  force*  are  considered  of  good  cosbat  ef  f ect  lvvnrss 
against  conventional  submarines.  Licspt  for  ona  fleet  oiler  (and  another 
fitting  out),  tha  Dutch  Navy  haa  no  separata  Mobile  logistic  support  and 
Is  therefore  dependent  on  i9slst*n<-«  froai  other  allies  for  distant  opera- 
tions. Una  submarine  (on  a rotating  basis)  operates  with  tha  British 
Navy  — 14  weeks  at  a ties.  Tha  Netherlands  Narines  train  with  and  oper- 
ate with  tha  British  Narines. 

(S)  Future  ASM  capabilities  will  be  planned  around  fewer,  but  aore 
capable,  land-based  iSW  aircraft  and  Increased  surface  ASW  capabilities. 
The  Netherlands  Is  replacing  its  cruiser  with  two  large  DDC  of  over  6000 
t?rs  and  la  also  considering  additional  submarine  purchases.  The  DDGe, 
which  will  coma  into  service  in  1978-1980,  will  be  equipped  with  Harpoon 
SSH,  Tartar  SAM,  and  ASROC  viW  missiles.  Purchase  of  an  additional  four 
such  DOG*  is  also  under  consideration. 

(C)  But  the  Nethsrlardr  simply  lacks  che  resources  to  deploy  effec- 
tively naval  forces  of  this  magnitude  while  still  meeting  Its  even  higher 
priority  requlresMnt  to  rectify  the  weakness  of  the  l Netherlands  Corps 
allotted  to  the  NATO  shield  (use  Chapter  II).  Thus,  despite  the  strong 
Dutch  naval  tradition,  ve  be 1 lavs  that  such  resource  allocations  would 
serve  to  starve  the  Army  while  funding  the  Navy,  a tendency  certainly  out 
of  kilter  with  tha  perceived  threat.  Tha  DDGs  appear  excessively  large 
for  national  and  Alliance  purposes,  but  the  Dutch  probably  Justify  these 
ships  with  their  vestige  of  overseas  possessions.  Unless  new  or  current 
submarines  are  effective  for  ASW  barriers,  they  too  appear  excessive.  We 
regaid  tie  Dutch  submarine  force  as  a prims  candidate  for  trade-offs, 
sines  its  mein  function  seems  to  b«  to  train  Dutch  ASW  forces.  J--allfl- 
catlon  for  the  Dutch  Narines  is  also  hard  t**  fi^J  in  a NATO  context. 

Shift  of  freed  resources  to  improve  Canter  Region  antitank  and  attack 
air  capabilities  appears  badly  needed  (see  chapters  II  and  III). 

8.  Norway 

(S)  Norwegian  DKa  are  c omitted  tc  SAC  EUR,  presumably  for  coastal 
datensa,  sines  they  have  only  fair  ASW  capability.  The  Air  Fores  mens 
the  F-3B  maritime  patrol  aircraft,  all  of  which  are  comic  tad  to  S.XLAHT. 
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Pet  jonnt'l  strength  t«  Ph 00  (1660  officers,  6')40  enlisted),  vhl  h in 
iltaJes  )00  office's  .irvi  1600  men  In  the  coast  irtllleiy. 

!?JA  iwu 


Dt*  5 5 (SSNs  by  1976') 

PC 2 

SSC  15  is 

PTa  26  26 

PT 20  0 

MHC 5 3 

HSC  10  10 

VP-LR  Lofar  4 5 


(S)  The  Norwegian  Navy  has  only  minimal  capabilities  to  defend  the 
coaet  against  amphibious  attack  and  to  protect  coaatal  shipping.  Only 
62  percent  operational,  the  other  38  percent  would  take  15  to  45  days  to 
coabat  ready.  Norway  has  been  considering  the  purchase  of  new  sub- 
aarlnas  and  about  14  new  gulded-mlsslle  patrol  boats  with  SSN  and  wire- 
guided  torpedoes.  Funds  have  not  yet  been  allocated.  The  five  Norwegian 
destroyer  escorts  would  appear  to  be  a target  for  resource  shift,  unless 
they  are  equipped  with  SSM  as  aay  happen.  Ieproveaent  in  SSM-armed 
saall  craft  and  land-based  air  ASV  capabilities  would  sees  a higher 
priority  need. 

9.  Portutal 

(S)  The  entire  Portuguese  Navy  is  of  low  capability  and  marginal 
rosbet  effectiveness.  Only  half  of  the  eight  DEs  are  comltted  to 
SACLAlfT.  Personnel  Include  19,500  (2000  officers,  17,300  enlisted,  and 
200  cadets)  plus  3900  Marines:  7800  asm  are  stationed  overseas;  40  percent 
are  conscripts. 

(S)  Except  possibly  for  several  DEe,  the  Portuguese  Navy  la  con- 
sidered Incapable  of  effective  wartime  operations.  Four  PCEs  have  been 
ordered  from  Spain  for  delivery  in  the  ald-1970s.  Nov  that  Portugal  is 
giving  up  its  colonies,  an  opportunity  exists  for  rationalising  its  navy 
to  optimise  its  NATO  role.  Since  no  Portuguese  unite  are  assessed  to 
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1974 

1981 

DE,  Fair-Poor 

8 

(Two  DEs  are  inactive) 

SS-MX  

4 

4 

(Marginally  operational) 
(All  In  Africa) 

PCE 

10 

PC  

8 

3 

peat 

lg 

20 

VP-LR 

Obsolete  . . 

— 

(Phased  oi t by  1977) 

MSO 

0 

(Manned  by  Air  Force) 

NSC 

11 

6 

Portugal  also 

has  11  aaphiblous  and 

service 

craft.  This  includes 

7 LCU  which  can  lay  alnaa. 

have  high  or  av«n  nodaraca  capability,  Portugal  night  ba  induced  to  scrap 
lta  ineffective  DEa  and  eubaarlnas  in  favor  of  higher  quality  surface 
eacorts,  nine  craft,  and  effective  ASW  patrol  aircraft  specialized  to 
asalst  In  the  control  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  approaches. 

10.  Turkey 

(S)  Turkey's  Navy,  although  probably  the  beet  of  the.  three  Turkish 
services  (with  the  highest  ratio  of  long-service  personnel)  is  nostly  of 
less  relevance  to  NATO  needs  than  the  other  services.  Although  all  of 
the  Turkish  Navy  Is  In  the  SACEUR  Southern  Region,  n-j  units  are  formally 
cosnltted  to  NATO.  Personnel  strength,  including  3000  Marines,  la  2500 
officers,  5030  petty  officers,  and  32,000  conscripts.  Only  29  percent  of 
the  total  are  afloat.  Sons  ships  are  20  to  30  percent  ove manned . 

(S)  The  Turkish  Navy  has  only  narg.'nal  straits  control  capability, 
a serlrus  deficiency  since  this  Is  the  highest  priority  naval  Mission 
froa  a NATO  viewpoint.  With  a deteriorating  nine  stockpile  and  ainelayers 
reportedly  inactive  in  peacetlas,  it  is  estlnated  that  five  to  six  weeks 
would  be  required  for  Turkey  to  close  the  straits  — If  sir  defenses  were 
adequate,  which  they  reportedly  are  not.  Turkey's  ncval  plans  seea  to 
have  Greek,  rather  than  the  VP,  forces  in  nind.  In  addition  to  the  new 
ships  noted  in  the  list  below,  eight  utility  landing  ctaft  will  be  ac- 
quired by  1975.  Four  00s  and  two  DEs  are  to  be  equipped  with  SSN. 
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1974  1981 


DE,  Postwar,  lair  2 4 (8  by  19857) 

DD,  WW1I,  Good 4 4 

DD,  WW1I,  Fair  2 2 

DO,  WVII,  Poor 9 3 

SS-LR,  WUI1  10  8 

SSC  2 4 (1000-ton  German  types) 

PCE 4 4 (Coastal  ASW) 

PC  6 6 (Coastal  ASW) 

PGM 2 2 

PTF 11  13  (1981  list  may  Include 

4 PTFG) 

me.  New 1 1 

WW11  7 7 

MSC  16  16 

MSI  4 4 

VS-SR,  Obsolete 12  12  (Manned  by  the  Air  Force) 


Turkey  also  has  62  amphibious  craft,  40  auxiliaries,  and  47 
service  craft. 

(S)  But  Turkey's  ground  and  air  deficiencies  are  so  serious  that 
a strong  case  can  be  made  for  trading  off  naval  resources  to  meet  them. 
Granted  that  the  Cyprus  problem  and  other  long-standing  Greek/Turkish 
difficulties  asks  this  doubly  difficult,  at  least  aid  suppliers  like  the 
United  States  and  FRG  should  not  contrlbuts  to  the  Turkish  Imbalance  by 
providing  naval  aid  of  marginal  overall  utility  to  NATO.  Turkey's 
destroyer  types  and  ten  large  ex-U.S.  World  War  II  submarines  would  have 
low  survivability  and  effectiveness  in  the  Black  Sea.  From  a purely 
NATO  viewpoint,  most  such  ships  (except  those  with  SSM)  could  be  elimi- 
nated to  provide  resources  for  improved  strait-closure  capabilities, 
especially  in  mine-warfare  craft  and  fast  patrol  boats  armed  with  effec- 
tive SSM.  Turkey  might  also  consider  purchasing  more  small  submarines, 
similar  to  those  the  FRG  is  building. 

(S)  We  see  Turkey’s  highest  priority  navsl  needs  as  strengthening 
its  strait-closure  capabilities.  Like  most  othsr  European  NATO  countries. 
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Turkey  nhould  give  first  priority  to  antishipping,  mlssHe-arwd  air- 
craft and  patrol  boats.  OASb/PAK  roc oi.Dtndat  Ions  for  Turkey  (If  funds 
become  available)  call  for  command  support  facilities,  40  A-7E  air- 
craft, and  a fleet  oiler,  in  that  order  of  priority.  But,  in  view  of 
NATO  priorities,  should  Turkey  really  allocate  scarce  funds  for  communi- 
cations support  for  deployed  forces  (about  $2  million  worth)  and  a fleet 
oiler  to  facilitate  "independent  escort  operations  for  major  sur'ace 
combatants."*  The  contribution  of  such  improvements  to  enhancing  local 
strait-closure  performance  — not  Involving  deployment  or  "Independent 
escort  operations"  --  is  questionable. 

11.  United  Kingdom 

(S)  The  U.K.  conmits  the  balk  of  its  naval  forces  to  SACLANT,  but 
also  furnishes  some  ASW  forces  to  SACEUR's  Southern  Region  and  to 
CINCCHAN,  as  well  as  some  mine-warfare  forces  to  CINCCHAN.  Some  65  per- 
cent of  the  British  Navy  is  earmarked  for  NATO  by  M+15.  One  or  two  DEs 
are  stationed  in  the  Caribbean,  and  a similar  number  kept  in  the  ANZUK 
force.  East  cf  Suez,  the  U.K.  maintains  one  DLC,  five  DE3  with  auxiliary 
support,  and  one  SSN,  when  available.  Personnel  Is  83,000  (10,200  offi- 
cers, 62,800  cnli3tcd).  Including  10,300  In  the  fleet  air  arm  and  8200 
Marines. 

(S)  British  ASW  forces  are  fairly  adequate  against  conventional 
submarines  but  obviously  too  few  In  number  for  protection  of  the  sea 
lanes  co  the  U.K.  without  much  U.S.  assistance.  The  fleet  air  arm  is  be- 
coming a 11-hol icopter,  for  local  escort  only.  Short-range  AAW  Seacat 
missiles  are  fitted  in  all  escorts,  except  a few  old  DEs.  Seaslug 
medium-range  AAW  missiles  are  fitted  in  eight  DLG/DDG.  Submarines,  even 
the  SSNs,  carry  World  War  II  weapons.  Plans  exist  to  install  SSH  in 
surface  escorts.  Submarines  are  equipped  for  minelaying;  no  surface 
minelayers  are  active.  For  NATO  flank-reinforcement  missions,  the  am- 
phibious ships  and  craft  can  carry  a reinforced  brigade,  but  the  U.K. 
Marines  are  considered  to  have  no  sustair.  >1  combat  capability.  If,  as 

* (U)  OASD/PAE,  op.  clt.,  p.  E-4-6  and  7. 
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1974 


CV  I — (Phased  out  by  1978) 

CLH  2 --  (To  be  replaced  by  thru- 

deck  cruisers  wlien 
funded) 

DLC/DDO,  Good  11  19 

DC,  Good  4 3 48  (1981  list  mav  Include 

11  DEG) 

DC,  Fair  16  1 

SSN  8 13  (A  total  of  15  la  planned) 

SS-LR  21  19 

PCM  1 1 

?TF  3 3 

MHC  15  19 

MSC  20  10 

MSI  5 5 

VP-LR  v;i:...ifcd  by  Air  Force) 

Dlfar  — 41 

Lofar  35  — (Phased  out  by  1978) 

Helicopters,  shore-based 

SH-3  23  23 

SH-34  11  — (Phased  out  by  1979) 

Wasps  23  18 

Lynx  — 22  (By  1977) 


The  U.K.  also  lias  11  amphibious  ships,  48  amphibious  craft.  \nd 
about  270  auxiliary  and  service  craft. 

some  observers  believe,  the  Royal  Navy  will  before  long  lose  all  the 
larger  ships  capable  of  controlling  an  amphibious  assault,  then  it  will 
either  be  completely  dependent  on  U.S.  C 3 support  or  unilaterally  In- 
capable of  such  an  assault. 

(S)  The  keel  has  been  laid  for  one  thru-deck  cruiser  (CAH)  to  be 
equipped  with  SSM  and  2AM  ana  carry  helicopters  and  V/STOL  aircraft. 
Three  CAHs  were  planned  for  1980-1982  delivery,  but  funds  have  been 
held  up.  About  12  DOG/DEC  arc  under  construction  or  planned.  Since  the 
U.K.  military  withdrawal  from  East  of  Suez  and  the  reorientation  of  U.K. 
defense  policy  more  completely  toward  Europe,  it  it,  difficult  to  see 
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exactly  what  that  Royal  Navy  rol*  la  aup^oaad  to  ha.  Ita  alza  (still 
third  largest)  and  natura  at  til  bear  witnaaa  to  paat  great-power  status 
and  a worldwlda  rola  that  ha  a essentially  diaappaared.  Britain's  eco- 
nomic problema  and  draatlc  curtailment  of  all  typaa  of  government  spend- 
ing will  make  It  l^,osalble  for  tha  U.K.  to  maintain  lta  current  mari- 
time poaitlon. 

(U)  Nonetheless,  tha  recant  U.K.  defense  review  aeeaa  to  have 
placed  emphasis  on  retaining  balanced  national  forcaa  rather  than  on 
Alliance  missions.  It  now  appears  that  the  U.K.  will  withdraw  further 
to  tha  West  and  abandon  ita  naval  coamltment  in  tha  Mediterranean,  where 
it  normally  keeps  nine  or  more  naval  combatants.  Tha  defence  review 
also  indicates  a probable  shift  in  capabilities  fro*  protecting  long- 
haul  shipping  (such  as  tankers  from  tha  Hid  mart)  to  protecting  Nor'.h  Sea 
oil  rigs  and  pipelines.  It  also  calls  for  reduction  of  one  of  two  heli- 
copter shipr  (LPH)  and  one  of  two  landing  craft  (LPD).  This  will  impact 
on  U.K.  ability  to  launch  an  amphibious  force  even  In  adjacent  waters  — 
for  example,  to  dsploy  troops  to  Norway.  It  seems  to  us  that  after  the 
programmed  cuts  tha  reduced  capability  of  tha  a^hlblous  force  makes  it 
of  doubtful  value  to  the  U.K.  or  to  NATO.  Rather,  it  seems  Ilka  an  ex- 
ample of  an  across-the-board  cut  where  everyone  is  reduced  somewhat, 
rather  than  one  of  facing  hard  priorities.  The  reduction  of  diesel  sub- 
marines (SSK)  to  14  by  end-1978  Is  mora  rational,  but  tha  proposed  re- 
duction of  mine-hunters  and  minesweepers  will  i^>ict  heavily  on  NATO's 
aliaady  limited  mine-warfare  capabilities.  The  reduction  of  maritime 
patrol  aircraft  from  41  to  28  is  not  compensated  for  by  tha  retention  of 
34  shore-based  ASW  helicopter*,  which  tha  U.K.  had  previously  planned  to 
phase  down. 

(U)  It  would  seam  more  rational  for  tha  U.K.  to  maintain  and  modern 
lie  British  ASW  capabilities  as  tha  eastern  anchor  of  tha  sea-lane  protec 
tlon  hedge  forces.  To  this  end,  we  recommend  actions  such  as  putting 

*(U)  The  British  might  also  consider  consolidation  of  shore  facili- 
ties as  an  economy  move  According  to  Navy  International , July  1974. 
p.  3,  the  dockyard  labor  force  lx.  1962-1963  was  57,800  to  support  a fleet 
of  513  warships,  while  in  1974,  46,800  man  in  four  dockyards  supported 
only  333  warships.  This  fleet  decline  of  35  percent  is  not  matched  by 
tha  labor  force  decline  of  only  19  percent,  and  adjustments  should  t a 
possible. 
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helicopters  and  V/STOL  on  oil  rlga  instead  of  allocating  scarce  escort 
resources,  and  reconalder <ng  tha  valua  to  NATO  of  Its  reduced  -mpl.lbloua 
forces  veraua  tha  valua  of  audernlslnj  nnd  maintaining  Its  maritime 
patrol  aircraft. 

12.  UNITED  STATES 

(U)  Since  tha  U.S.  Navy  la  slaed  nd  configured  for  a glooal  rather 
than  a primarily  NATO  role.  It  la  dlff.  cult  to  develop  rationalist  Ion 
options  baaed  priairlly  on  NATO  contlngonciaa.  Tha  U.S.  Navy  now  specl- 
flea  three  main  naval  general-purpose  force  missions: 

(a)  Sea  control,  Including  the  protection  of  the  sea  lines  of  co»- 
aunlcatloo  for  both  projection  end  support  traffic. 

(b)  Projection  of  force  by  sea-baaed  air  and  amphibious  forces. 

(c)  Presence,  or  tha  naval  contribution  to  U.S.  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  objectives  by  visible,  geographically 
relevant,  and  controlled  display  of  potential  strength  or  in- 
volvement — the  modern  version  of  "gunboat  diplomacy."  The 
premise  la  that  forces  for  tha  presence  mission  would  coma 
from  the  inventory  designed  for  the  other  rvo  sessions. 

(U)  It  has  become  apparent  to  tha  Navy  chat  without  the  introduction 
of  new  concepts  end  defensive  technology,  the  increasing  vulnerability  of 
the  carrier  (especially  to  antlshlp  missiles)  would  vapidly  degrade  its 
usefulness  in  the  projection  alsalon,  particularly  in  the  context  of  a 
MATO/UP  war.  But  in  other  contexts  and  in  areas  where  U.S.  base  availabil- 
ity la  sparse  or  lacking,  carrier  force*  may  ba  our  main  reliance  for  pro- 
jection or  presence  missions.  However,  the  tremendous  increases  in  coats 
resultant  from  the  offensive,  defensive,  and  propulsion  technology  necessary 
to  ba  truly  "general  purpose"  is  automatically  forcing  a reduction  in  num- 
bers of  carriers  coincident  with  overall  shrinkage  in  overseas  U.S.  base 
availability.  A*  increasingly  expensive  baskets  for  increasingly  expensive 
eggs,  the  carriers  nmy  be  becoming  too  valuable  to  risk  In  ary  but 

*(U)  Until  spring  1974,  projection  was  the  priority  U.S.  Navy 
mission. 
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anti-Soviet  cunt lngenclos.  Ami  In  these,  the  ASM  and  SSM  threat  may 
nuke  flight-deck  survival  dubious. 

(U)  These  factors.  In  combination  with  a changin'',  pattern  of  U.S. 
global  com  It  ment  a,  add  new  complexities  to  the  carrier  question  In 
terms  of  cost-effectiveness  and  relative  priority.  The  12  carriers  that 
the  Navy  plans  for  on  a continuing  basis  (IS  In  F*  1975)  are  dlfrlcult 
to  Justify  on  the  basis  of  strictly  NATO  considerations.  In  view  of 
their  vulnerability  and  limited  contribution  to  the  key  Center  Region. 
However,  the  Navy  Is  exploring  the  possibilities  for  Improving  conven- 
tional deterrence -defense  assets  by  the  use  of  sea-based  sir  to  support 

* 

the  Center  Region  land  battle.  This  would  be  in  accord  with  cur  view 
of  proper  NATO  priorities,  especially  in  the  first  30  days  of  s NATO/ 

Pact  conventional  war.  Put  the  SEA  CLAMP  scheme,  by  reetrlcting  carrier 
operations  to  relatively  small  sea  areas,  would  probably  increase  their 
vulnerability.  If  the  Soviets  predeployed  attack  submarines  Into  the 
i ‘ass  prior  to  establishment  of  ASU  barriers  or  were  able  to  mins  the 
reas. 

(U)  But  the  most  important  area  verrenting  review  In  terns  of 
rationalizing  the  U.S.  Na*  y contribution  to  NATO  lies  In  the  ASW  area. 

The  force  posture  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  especially  the  attention  paid  to  ASW 
capabilities,  also  reflects  an  assumption  of  s protracted  war  in  NATO 
Europe  and  the  consequent  need  for  large  forces  to  protect  the  sea  lines 
of  koneam  lest  Ion.  We  have  questioned  whether  this  assumption  Is  consis- 
tent with  an  optimum  NATO  strategy,  particularly  given  the  fact  that  our 
allies  are  not  presently  capable  of  sustaining  a protracted  conflict 
(see  pf.  143-146; . 

(U)  The  complex  and  interlocking  protective  tasks  involved  In 
direct  defenss  (escorts).  Interdiction  (air  and  submarine  barriers),  sea 
area  control,  and  surveillance  have  also  caught  the  U.S.  Ns/y  in  the 
technical  and  economic  squeeze  described  earlier  (see  pp.  138-143).  The 


*<U)  OPttAV  CLAMP " presentation. 

A* 

(U)  Escort'  are  becoming  so  large  and  expensive  that  they  them- 
selves have  become  worthwhile  targets,  even  in  the  presence  of  larger 
ships.  For  example,  the  Spruance^ lass  dertroyer  (of  which  30  are 
planned)  Is  S63  feet  long  and  displaces  7800  tons.  This  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  majority  of  current  escorts  and  larger  than  many  pre- 
World  War  II  light  cruisers.  If  this  tendency  continues,  can  we  look  fo- 
smaller  single-purpose  escorts  to  escort  the  larger  escorts? 
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N.ivy  hopes  to  .tcqulre  a sui f lr  lent  number  of  ship  units  to  cope  with 
widely  spread  contingency  possibilities,  while  retaining  relevant  capa- 
bilities In  the  face  of  the  squeeze,  via  its  hl-lo  mix  concept.  Only 
a relatively  small  number  of  expensive,  high-capability,  multifunction 
surface  units  are  allocated  for  confrontations  with  the  most  capable 
enemy,  l.e.,  the  Soviet  Union,  In  situations  vie re  the  enemy  can  use 
his  full  range  of  capabilities.  This  "hi"  part  of  the  Navy  mix  would, 
of  course,  include  the  large  carriers  and  the  most  capable  cacorts. 

The  bulk  of  the  Navy  (the  "lo"  part  of  the  mix)  wouai  be  contused 
mostly  of  single-function  surface  units  rr  units  that  ( ou^d  be  tailored 
by  modular  equipment  design  for  capabilities  to  fit  the  need.  These 
units  would  be  designer,  to  c?pe  with  enemy  capabilities  of  less  ccope 
than  those  confronting  the  "hi"  part  of  the  mix,  l.e.,  "lo"  threats,  and 
could  include  see  control  ships  (SCS)  and  less  expensive  ocean  escorts. 

The  "teilorlng"  capability  would  permit  the  use  of  the  ”lu"  part  of  tne 
mix  for  specialized  presence,  projection,  or  area  control  missions, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  "hi"  units. 

(U)  In  many  ways,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  anticipated  the  technical  and 
economic  squeeze  and  the  need  to  modify  forcer  Tor  maximum  effectiveness 
end  consistency  with  global  realities,  within  political  end  fiscal  con- 
straints that  have  forced  a 45  percent  reduction  in  forces  wince  1969. 

The  hi-lo  mix  concept  and  the  see  control  ship  are  examplas  if  this  inno- 
vativeness. Another  example  la  tha  concept  of  the  flexible-load  aircraft 
carrier  (CV)  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  attack  carrier  (CVA)  and  ASH 
carrier  (CVS)  arrangement  of  former  years.  But  the  hi  -lo  mix  scheme  is 
:ontrovmrslel.  Features  such  as  tha  currently  available  (AV-8)  V/STOL 
aircraft  for  the  planned  sea  control  ships  (three  of  each)  are  considered 
by  some  to  be  of  dubious  military  viiue,  while  the  planned  load  of  heli- 
copters ( 4)  is  deemed  insufficient  to  maintain  e continuous  end  effective 
. * 

ASU  patrol. 

*(U)  Admiral  S.  R.  Zumwalt,  then  CNO,  disclosed  in  early  1974  thet 
the  Navy  la  adding  some  30  feet  to  the  proposed  length  of  the  sea  control 
ship  oo  that  25,  rather  then  17,  aircraft  can  ba  carried.  Such  changes 
are  seer  t<*  increase  building  costs  to  over  $150  million,  instead  of  the 
original  $100  million  estimate.  They  elao  vlll  tend  to  arouse  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  other  services  that  tbs  SCS  will  eventually  grow  into  e true 
carrier,  complete  with  catapults,  arresting  gear,  end  defensive  arxsment, 
features  not  aov  planned,  (congressional  action  in  the  spring  of  1974 
eliminated  funding  for  tha  SCS  u FT  1975.) 
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(S)  Tli*  SCS,  of  course,  Is  a Navy  compromise  to  cope  wit.,  la-ge 
numbers  of  dispersed  Soviet  naval  forces  that  could  threaten  global  sc.i 
lines  of  comaun lest ion.  At  the  moment,  only  large  carriers  may  be  able 
to  cops  with  Soviet  aurfacs  cruise  missile  ships,  but  large  carriers 
are  nev  few  in  number.  This  situation  makes  it  difficult  to  provide 
demonstrable  opposition  to  widespread  Soviet  naval  forces.  Althougn 
the  SCS  may  be  the  answer  in  a political  ,reaencs  sense,  questions  have 
arisen  as  to  its  capa*'4llty  to  withstand  attcck  from  SSH  (surface  or 
submirlne-launched)  o»  ASH.  Many  studies  Indicate  that  even  the  CV  will 
have  problems  li.  this  regard.  If  the  CV  canno*  cope,  the  value  of  the 
SCS  with  relatively  low  performance,  no  Integral  defense,  and  undersize 
air  wing  becomes  questionable.  Additionally,  the  SCS,  without  the  S3A 
aircraft,  is  expected  tc  have  only  nai||ici<  A*V  effectiveness,  due  to 
limited  effectiveness  of  current  sonobuoys  and  dipping  sonar. 

(S)  Another  NATO  rationalisation  option  warranting  review  would 
be  the  adjustment  of  current  force  deployments  to  put  more  ships  in  the 
Atlantic  at  the  expense  of  the  Pacific.  Net  only  nre  Atlantic  require- 
ments of  higher  priority  in  a NATO/WP  conflict,  but  we  question  the 
current  planning  assumption  that  in  this  contingency  hostilities  would 
also  occur  simultaneously  in  the  Pacific.  In  all  likelihood,  the  CPP 
would  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  a NATO, 'Pact  clash  and  Japan  night 
well  do  the  same.  It  's  also  quite  possible  that  the  USSR  would  not  wish 
to  become  involved  In  a two-front  wai.  Uuder  these  clrcucstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  sea  what  the  U.S.  could  expect  to  gain  from  initiating 
hoatllltles  in  the  Pacific.  Current  plan  to  deploy  seven  of  the  Navy's 
planned  12  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Pacific,  and  other  Pacific  deploy- 
ments as  well  might  be  reconsidered  in  this  light. 
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V.  RATIONAL  12 tNG  NATO  LOGISTICS 


(U>  it  NATO  la  tr>  field  a credible  defense  at  acceptable  cost,  It 
must  rationalize  its  present  cumbersome  logistic  posture.  We  are  speak- 
lt.C  here  primarily  of  military  logistic  functions.  Mt K does  have  an 
elaborate  array  of  civil  logistic  bodies  but  these  are  concerned  mostly 
with  mobilizing  and  allocating  civil  resources  to  the  wer  effort,  and 
deciding  on  civil  versus  military  allocations.  Indeed,  this  NATO 
logistics  apparatus  is  so  spread  uut  sod  Includes  so  many  agencies 
that,  as  one  senior  NATO  military  logistician  complained.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  which  does  what  or  which  to  go  to  for  decisions. 

(U)  However,  on  the  military  aids,  despite  the  large  number  of 
NATO  agencies  and  bodies  involved  in  various  cspects  of  logistics,  NATO 
doaa  not  hava  u legiatio  posture  — what  it  does  hava  la  a nua&tr  of 
separata  national  logistic  postures,  moat  of  them  quite  inadequate  and 
probably  lacking  sufficient  capability  to  support  even  their  own  planned 
forces  within  assigned  sectors.  Since  there  la  also  no  military  logis- 
tic organisation  capable  of  meeting  the  naada  for  out  of  sector  deploy- 
ment, avmm  in  the  Center  Region,  it  is  hard  to  sea  how  national  forces 
could  ba  lcglstlcally  supported  if  deployed  out  of  assigned  sectors. 

In  wartime,  moreover,  the  eeparate  national  LOCa  would  become  eo  inter- 
mixed aa  to  create  a logistic  nightmare,  with  no  author it stive  NATO 
military  body  to  impose  pilot  it l*e  or  to  tort  thlnge  out.  In  short, 
wo  ballova  that  NATO  lacks  tha  minimum  sasentlal  logistic  backup  to  per- 
mit it  to  carry  out  even  an  initial  convantlonal  defense  (see  pp.  204-205). 

(U)  Thus,  finding  rational  solutions  to  NATO's  coaplex  multina- 
tional logistic  problems  la  indispensable  on  ground*  of  ef  feet  Ivans'1* 
elans.  Any  coat  savings  probably  would  be  xodest.  However,  given 


*(U)  This  ia  tha  deir  thrust  of  SHAP)  analyse*  individual 
country  postures,  as  we  reed  them. 

(U)  A similar  conclusion  was  reached  in  the  moat  penetrating 
analysis  of  NATO  logistic  problems  and  options  in  two  Adelphl  Pspcrs, 

No.  62  on  Military  Logistic  Systems  in  NATO:  Tha  Goal  of  Integration, 

Part  I:  f^or^nio  A§psotat  bactmbar  1969.  and  No.  6P,  Part  II:  Military 

Aeveeta,  June  1970.  Both  are  by  <eoffray  Ashtroft,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  tha  British  Ministry  of  Defence.  He  writes  from  considerable 

tsckgrouno  knowledge  of  NATO,  and  this  chapter  is  gteatly  indebted  to 
la  work. 
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tin*  resources  bind,  which  Is  a kc’‘  premise  of  tills  study,  rectifying 
logistic  deficiencies  will  probably  depend  on  Identifying  cost-saving 
tr.ide-ofts.  live,  note  lrjiortant,  the  add-on  costs  of  rectifying 
existing  logistic  deficiencies  on  a purely  national  basis  are  probably 
so  great  as  to  drive  NATO  toward  multilateral  solutions  as  the  only 
cost-effective  course  available  In  a period  of  severe  cost  constraints. 

(U)  Fortunately,  logistics  also  offers  one  ot  the  most  promising 
areas  for  achieving  greater  effectiveness  and  even  cost -saving  effi- 
ciencies via  R/S,  If  only  becaure  so  little  has  been  done  to  Jate. 
this  is  partly  an  Intuitive  judgment,  fused  on  our  feeling  that  many 
(though  not  all)  logistic  matters  are  less  subject  to  doctrinal  or 
parochial  national  or  service  objections  than  romhnt-forco  structure 
and  employment.  Thus,  NATO  allies  faced  with  tight  budgets  seem  more 
likely  to  compromise  on  rationalizing  lop'stically  than  to  cut  national 
combat  forces  or  standardize  weaponry.  Moreover,  some  forms  of  logis- 
tic support  would  seen  well  suited  to  combined  MATO,  rather  than  indi- 
vidual allied,  effort  because  they  entail  c^nuon-user  supplies  like  PCL 
transport,  or  poit  and  depot  facilities,  which  can  readily  be  used  by 
several  national  forces. 

(U)  Hut  first  It  is  essential  to  define  what  ve  mean  by  l j'r- 
Ashcroft  points  out  that  there  is  no  single  hard  and  fast  defi- 
nition. Rather,  It  Is  an  elastic  ierm  that  can  be  interpreted  broadly 

to  lrclude  "all  functions  other  than  fighting,  tactics,  or  strategy, " 

* 

or  narrowly  confined  to  maintenance,  movement,  and  supply  of  ’.oops. 

For  the  sane  reasons  as  Ashcroft,  we  too  will  restrict  the  scope  of  thl 
clwipter  primarily  to  maintenance,  transport,  and  supply  functions,  leav 
lng  for  diopter  VI  si Issues  as  Joint  R&D,  equipment  standardization, 
and  weapons  procurement.  In  effect,  our  primary  fccus  will  be  on  what 
tl»e  logistic  Subgroup  of  the  NATO  EWf.  has  termed  ■’  ►t.'vwr  ::zct ' *ff, 
rattier  than  or.  Isjij:  uv.  We  will  further  focus  on  logistic 

functions  behind  corps  rear  boundaries,  rather  than  In  the  lomedi.ne 
combat  aieas,  and  mostly  In  the  Center  Region  (since  geography  alone 
mikes  the  flanks  a rattier  different  problem). 

*(U)  Fart  I,  op.  cit.,  op.  2-4. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  LOGISTIC  COOPERATION 
(U)  We  find  It  surprising  that  logistic  cooperation  has  received 
so  little  attention  In  NATO  over  the  past  25  years,  particularly  In  the 
crucial  Center  Region.  We  liave  found  that  NATO  and  national  logisti- 
cians seem  cn  the  whole  more  open-minded  and  willing  to  go  further 
toward  logistic.*  rationalization  than  authorities  in  most  other  fields. 
Indeed,  they  appear  willing  to  go  further  thar.  their  national  authori- 
ties, with  their  larger  reservations  about  R/S  in  general,  will  as  yet 
permit.  But  NATO  and  national  logistic  planners  arc  not  receiving  the 
high-level  support  and  direction  needed  to  devise  more  rational  and 
economical  support  arrangements.  So  it  behooves  us  to  begin  by  asking: 
Why  not? 

1.  Logistics  As  a National  Responsibility 

(S)  The  long-standing  "doctrine"  that  logliiics  is  a national 
responsibility  has  been  the  biggest  obstacle  t — and,  indeed,  an 
lror.rled  excuse  for  •—  inaction.  From  the  c tset  ot  NATO,  it  has  in- 
hibited common  logistic  approaches,  many  nations  having  used  it  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction  or  to  Justify  opposition  to  increased  logistic 
cooperation.  MC  36/2,  the  basic  document  outlining  the  division  of 
responsibilities  between  national  commanders  and  allied  commanders,  re- 
quires that  each  nation  must  arvar.ee  for  the  support  of  its  forces. 

This  requirement  is  a far  cry  from  a specific  injunction  that  each 
nation  must  itself  provide  all  such  support.  While  the  orinclple  that 
logistics  is  a national  responsibility  was  expressly  set  forth  In 
MC  86/2  and  80/4,  the  guidance  in  thssc  documents  pertained  primarily 
to  specific  areas  of  logistics.  The  principle  has  subsequently  been 
Interpreted  to  iuclude  all  aspects  of  legist ics  and  has  been  used  by 
nations  when  they  seek  an  escape  from  proposals  they  do  not  wish  to 
accept  for  other,  more  parochial  or  less  defensible  reasms, 

(U)  The  ui.di.-r'i  ylng  reason?  fo?  this  doctrine  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  national  particularism  that  has  dominated  NATO  (see  Chapter  I). 
National  political  and  military  authorities  have  been  as  reluctant  to 
give  up  autonomous  control  of  support  forces  or  supplies  as  they  have 
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been  to  give  up  control  of  combat  forcea.  They  alao  worry  about  getting 
a fair  ahare  of  any  production  o'  support  program  for  their  lnductrlea. 

(U)  Anotlier  explanation  advanced  la  that  In  the  early  daye  of  NATO 
the  U.S.  Inflated  that  natlona  aupport  their  own  forcee  aa  a me ana  of 
getting  the  alliea  to  contribute  more  (alnce  the  U.S.  waa  already  supply- 
ing  much  of  their  equipment  under  HAP).  At  the  time,  however,  many 
Europeana  argued  the  advantages  of  logletlc  Integritlon,  aa  an  eaaentlal 
aspect  of  Integration  In  general,  which  reached  lta  high  water  mark  in 
1954  with  the  abortive  propoeala  for  a European  Defenae  Community. 

(U)  After  thla  debacle,  logletlc  Integration  waa  atudled  again  In 
1957-1960,  following  a NATO  aummlt  resolution  In  December  1957  calling 
for  standardization  and  Integration,  particularly  of  logletlc  aupport. 

But  thla  sea  rejected  again  becauae  of  the  formidable  political,  economic, 
and  financial  obstacles.*  Only  the  FRG,  which  waa  of  courae  rebuilding 
ita  military  establiahment  from  scratch,  waa  favorable.  In  fact,  it  pro- 
posed in  1960  that  an  integrated  logistic  system  be  created.  Including 
"integrated  logistic  centers  within  major  allied  commands,  cha  provision 
of  coanon  storage,  logistic  aupport.  stocks  of  spare  parts,  and  mainte- 
nance for  all  advanced  weapons  systems,  and  an  integrated  depot  structure 
a* 

*a  Central  Europe."  But  ueither  the  NATO  military  authorities  nor  the 
other  allied  governments  were  willing  to  grasp  this  nettle. 

2.  Lack  of  NATO  Initiative 

(■!)  Indeed,  Ashcroft  is  particularly  critical  of  the  NATO  military 

authorities,  who  could  have  been  expected  to  sea  most  clearly  the  gains 

in  military  effectiveness  from  common  logistic  systems.  Nor  have  NATO 

or  national  political  authorities  dons  much;  in  'act,  they  have  often 

failed,  for  parochial  reasons,  to  support  military  efforts  to  achieve 

greater  efficiencies  within  available  resources.  (fitness  the  death  of 

the  military's  effort  to  generate  standardisation  by  promulgating  NATO 

*** 

Basic  Military  Requirements.  The  currant  efforts  by  the  Conference 

*(U)  See  MC  86/1  (Revised),  final  decision,  9 December  1960. 

(U)  Ashcroft,  Part  II,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

eaa  „ 

(U)  Some  49  NBMRs  w«e  promulgated  before  the  scheme  was  abol- 
ished in  1965  because  "not  one  NBMR  had  resulted  in  the  comoo  production 
of  an  item  specifically  designed  to  meet  it."  Ashcroft,  Part  II,  op. 
cit.,  p.  5. 
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of  Notional  Aruvnti  Director*  (CNAP),  a civlliar  organization  sup- 
ported by  military  exports,  have  Buffered  froa  lack  of  national  sup- 
port aa  well.  Evan  tha  foreljn  and  defense  alniatera  recognized  this 
fac.  when  speaking  of  tha  CNAD's  prrgr.es: 

They  recognized  that  acre  political  support  would  be  neces- 
sary to  overcome  tha  obstacles  to  greater  cooperation,  ihey 
agreed  to  tha  neeu  for  a acre  positive  approach  In  order  to 
achieve  tha  financial  and  operational  benefits  of  aore  wide- 
spread adoption  of  jointly  developed  and  prcduced  equipment.* 

3.  Tha  Alliance**  Nuclaar-Orlentmd  Strategy 

(U)  Noraovsr,  since  tha  Europeans  in  particular  have  railed  aort- 
ly  on  ths  U.S.  nuclear  uabrella  to  deter  war,  they  have  seen  no  over- 
riding need  for  unifind  logistics.  Evan  if  aggression  did  occur,  they 
have  not  really  expected  to  have  to  fight  for  sore  than  a few  days  be- 
fore nuclear  escalation.  And  somehow  this  awe  sons  eventuality  was  to 
bring  about  early  war  termination,  so  thaw  ths  Incalculable  logistic 
consequences  need  not  be  praparad  against.  This  was  accoptad  strategy 
during  ths  firs*.  20  years  of  tha  Alliance,  and  NATO's  infrastructure,  POL, 
munition  stocks  and  storaga,  VRM,  communications,  and  other  necessities 
of  tier  were  geared  to  this  predominantly  nuclear  strategy.  For  sxanple, 
one  aircraft  with  one  nuclear  weapon  was  expected  to  destroy  on*  eneey 
airfield  or  ana  choke  point  such  as  a key  .allway  marshalling  yard. 

(U)  Today,  NATO  has  accepted  that  the  present  balance  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  capabilities  places  Increased  sephasls  on  NATO's  conven- 
tional capabilities.  But  NATO  has  not  accepted  or  even  fully  calculated 
ths  Increased  demands  a conventional  defense  places  on  NATO's  Infrastruc- 
ture ana  logistic  support  capabilities.  For  example,  to  destroy  an  eneey 
airfield  or  choka  point  by  conventional  means  requires  attack  by  numbers 
of  aircraft  with  divers*  bomb  loads  against  specific  alair.g  points  — 
aircraft,  runways,  radars,  SAMs,  and  antiaircraft  weapons,  ?0L  storage, 
and  coanand  centers  to  name  a few.  In  ail  likelihood,  it  would  • ••  * * 

*(U)  Final  Ccrmcniqut  of  the  Ministerial  Session,  Bruss*  :em- 

bsr  3-4,  1970,  paragraph  19.  Ses  also  Schleslnger's  Stateac* c to  jne 
1974  DPC. 
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repeated  attacks  to  keep  die  Installation  out  of  commission.  All  this 
dcr.ind*  nor*?  POL,  more  bombs,  more  nulntenince  and  repair,  more  spare 
parts,  and  lienee  more  .'oglstlc  support.  Howevir,  NATO  has  been  notably 
ambfvalen*  about  accepting  the  Increased  logls;lc  requirements  Inherent 
In  Its  revloed  HC  14/3  strategy,  partly  because  of  continued  residual 
confidence  In  nuclear  deterrence,  partly  because  It  doesn't  went  to  face 
up  to  the  cos.s  or  changes  Involved. 

(C)  Instead,  the  alliance  buys  "days"  of  supplies  instead  of  _twtk 
lewis  tailored  to  target  objectives  and  potential  supply  losses.  In 
effect,  there  has  been  a cultural  lag  that  will  continue  until  SHAPE  and 
national  authorities  accept  the  idea  that  calculations  of  NATO's  WRM  re- 
quirements should  be  based  on  the  projected  level  of  efforl  and  the 
targets  to  be  killed. 

4.  The  Go-It-Alone  Syndrome 

(3)  In  many  respects,  national  logistic  planning  still  reflects 
vtat  one  senior  U.S.  general  has  termed  the  "go-it-alone"  syndroms.  In 
part,  this  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  reluctance  of  such  major  allies 
as  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  to  sea  their  forces  tied  down  in  ways  that 
limit  their  flexibility  for  use  in  other  contingencies.  Sow  smaller 
powers  fellow  suit  and  use  their  interests  in  former  colonies  as  their 
excuse  for  independent  support  systems. 

(S)  ?!•*  U.S.  logistics  posture,  in  particular,  is  still  based  on 

going  it  alone.  For  example,  instructions  to  USNATO  on  the  NATO  study 
of  military  specialization  in  logistics  specify  that: 

Thu  United  States  considers  that  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  its  forces  to  retain  the  capability  for  U.S.  uni- 
lateral military  action  anywhere  In  thslr  geographical  area 
of  responsibility  makes  it  imperative  that  the  United  States 
retain  control  of  resources  vital  to  the  support  of  U.S.  com- 
bat forces.  This  consideration  should  be  paramount  in  any 
negotiations  which  may  evolve  on  this  subject  as  a result  of 
the  ongoing  AD-70*  study,  specialization  efforts,  or  U.S. 
offset  negotiations.  In  reaching  this  conclusion,  U.S.  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  in  NATO  war  it 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  tu  rely  on  appropriata  NATO 
enssmnders  for  protection  of  certain  LOCs. 
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And: 


The  NATO  precept  that  each  nation  Is  responsible  for 
arranging  tor  logistic  support  and  administration  of  its 
own  forces,  whether  assigned  to  NATO  Coomand  or  not,  is 
politically  and  militarily  pngoatlc.* 

(S)  EUCOM's  current  responsibilities  for  contingency  operations 
do  call  for  a degree  of  unilateral  capability,  but  we  should  not  let 
this  contingency  requirement  prevent  our  participating  in  NATO  or  in 
bilateral  logistic  programs  that  will  either  generate  significant  econ- 
omies or  Improve  NATO's  overall  capabilities.  The  current  DOD  Planning 
and  Programing  Guidance  Memorandum  (PPGM)  already  states  that  plans 
should  not  cantengilate  large-scale  withdrawals  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Europe  for  other  contingencies.  This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

(U)  Ve  would  go  one  step  further.  If  we  do  not  plan  ior  such 
large-scale  transfers  of  our  Europe-based  forces,  ve  should  be  able  to 
better  tailor  our  theater  forces  for  MATO  defense.  What  Is  needed  Is 
a clear-cut  national  position  on  the  role  U.S.  forces  are  to  play  in 
NATO's  defense.  We  suggest  this  position  be  that  there  is  no  concept 
of  a unilateral  U.S.  defense  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  U.S.  will  rely 
on  its  allies  for  logistic  support  wherever  feasible.  Until  thia  policy 
is  accepted,  OSD's  Total  Force  Policy  Is  not  going  to  work  for  the 
United  States,  and  until  It  works  for  us,  it  is  not  going  to  work  for 
NATO.  Nor  will  U.S.  military  authorities  here,  or  NATO  staffs,  think 
In  terms  of  a NATO  defense  with  our  allies,  rather  than  a U.S.  defense 
of  designated  sectors. 

(U)  All  che  above  criticisms  am  nothing  new,  and  m?;\y  iwre  of 
similar  authority  could  be  cited.  Indeed,  the.  Inefficiencies  of  NATO's 
logistic  posture  are  widely  recognized.  But  not  until  now  have  both 
the  need  and  the  economic  pressures  for  change  appeared  to  be  great 
enough  to  stimulate  widespread  Interest  in  remedial  action. 

(U)  State  to  USNATO  Airgram  No.  175077,  dated  11  September  1973 
(Secret). 
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E.  THE  CASE  FOR  NATO  LOGISTIC  COOPERATION 

(U)  NATO  la  now  coning  to  tealize  that  It  can  no  longer  afford  the 
outmoded  luxury  of  leaving  logistics  a national  responsibility.  To  do 
so  la  Increasingly  Inconsistent  with  the  future  viability  of  the  Alli- 
ance. The  nost  compelling  arguments  to  this  effect  are  aunaarizea  below: 
(S)  1.  At  present,  NATO  might  actually  lack  the  conventional 

logistic  posture  to  fight  effectively,  even  for  the  first  30  days. 

First,  while  deficiencies  in  key  stocks  are  greatest  in  the  Southern 
Region,  nany  also  exl't  In  the  Center  (for  exaeple,  SHAPE'S  1973  Logis- 
tic Estimate  shows  that  only  7 of  17  categories  of  critical  Dutch  ammuni- 
tion lteas  are  up  to  30-day  levels).  Plans  are  being  made  to  rectify 
such  deficiencies  by  1977-1978  and  to  update  N\T0  measurements  of  re- 
quired days  of  supply.  But  experience  shows  that  slippage  Is  endemic  in 
logistics.  Second,  even  If  stocks  were  available,  SHAPE  estimates  that 
it  would  taka  5 to  20  days  to  move  them  forward  to  planned  defense  posi- 
tions, a critical  deficiency  if  NATO  were  exposed  to  e short-warning 
attack.  Again,  plans  are  being  made  to  overcome  thl«  deficiency  via 
f imding  forward  storage  sites  under  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  land  in  the  FRG.  Third,  the  proliferation 
of  different  national  weapons  systems,  different  calibers  of  v'xn, 
different  supply  and  coosao  systems  — many  lacking  In  lutsrenangeabilicy 
or  even  compatibility  — creates  a logistic  nightmare  in  the  crucial 
Center  Region. 

(U)  Fourth,  the  present  system  whereby  logistics  remains  a national 
responsibility  adds  to  this  logistic  nightmare,  since  the  many  different 
lines  of  coosainlcation  to  the  national  corps  sectors  would  quickly  become 
inextricably  intermingled  in  event  of  a NATO/WP  conflict  and  create 
another  wsak  link  for  enemy  exploitation.  As  for  th*  U.S.  ground  forces 
in  Germany,  they  do  not,  in  fact,  even  have  a wartime  LOC  .it  this  moment, 
since  one  was  never  reersatad  to  replace  the  Joss  of  the  LOC  across  France 
in  1966.  In  effect,  f'ATO  lacks  the  logistic  capability  to  respond  suffi- 
ciently flexibly  to  the  many  offensive  options  open  to  the  Pact. 

*(U)  SHAPE  comments  on  1975-1980  Force  Proposals  (Secret). 
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(U)  2.  Cm  the  c.her  hand,  the  inanxiai'ij  irpertartie  of  ?<. >r.J,'n- 

tional  SATO  cjpabilitiee  distateu  inori'.iaed  attention  to  lojiatioa. 

Conventional  defense  Is  t.uch  more  loglstlcally  demanding  than  nuclear 
warfare.  Moreover,  especially  during  the  first  crucial  few  weeks  of 
a NATO/WP  conventional  clash,  before  major  wartime  national  logistic 
establlshamnts  could  be  set  up  and  before  the  sea  lanes  could  be  cleared 
of  a high  level  of  threat  to  shipping,  major  reliance  would  have  to  be 
placed  ou  mobilizing  rn  Intense  pool  of  European  civil  assets.  This  is 
doubly  so  In  avent  or  the  worst* case  contingency  — surprise  attack  — 
when  the  need  would  be  greatest  both  for  ma::lmua  initial  combat  force 
availability  and  for  fastest  deployment  of  combat  rather  than  supfort 
forces  end  supplies. 

(S)  Moreover,  as  stressed  in  chapters  I (p.  4)  an!  II  (pp.  37-38), 
AFCENT  must  be  able  o employ  Its  forces  far  more  flexibly  than  at 
present  planned  or  feasible,  if  the  ''maldeployocnt"  problems  cited  by 
SHAPE  (and  in  AD-70)  are  to  be  overcome.  As  SACEUR  has  pointed  out, 

UP  possession  cf  the  initiative  permits  the  Pact  to  decide  where  aud 
how  to  attack.  AFCENV  forces  must  be  able  to  be  quickly  shifted  to  meat 
the  threat  as  it  develops.  This  has  obvious  logistic  Implications,  par- 
ticularly for  the  U.S. , which  would  provide  the  bulk  of  AFCENT  augmenta- 
tion forces.  lUxcc,  Secretary  Schleslnger,  in  his  written  stetement  for 
the  June  1974  DPC,  laid  great  stress  on  more  flexible  forces,  calling 
for  a "comprehensive  Central  Region  LOC  plan  which  would  allow  us  to 
send  any  reinforcements  where  they  are  most  needed." 

(U)  But  NATO  lacks  the  logistic  base  to  permit  such  flexibility. 
How  can  U.S.  follow-on  forces  be  shifted  quickly  to  NORTHAG,  for  ex- 
ample, if  no  logistic  arrangements  have  previously  bean  mode?  Unlike 
the  Europeans,  the  United  States  does  nut  have  Its  own  civil  economic 
base  and  transport  infrastructure  in  Europe,  but  must  either  bring  it 
overseas  or  rely  heavily  on  its  allies.  In  an  era  of  constrained  bud- 
gets and  threatened  KBFR  (or  unilateral)  cuts,  the  second  alternative 
is  the  only  viable  one.  Thus  rethinking  the  AFC  ENT  logistic  problem 
is  essential  if  the  U.S.  is  to  make  its  contribution  to  NATO  optlaally 
effective. 

*(U)  USNATO  Cable  No.  3355,  Section  3,  p.  2,  18  June  1974  (Secret). 
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(U)  ).  Hal  i nal  Iwjiatico  reof  ~noibii i ty  ia  alrca.lj  a*  oulr  d>\i 

nyth.  Wlille  In  theory  the  NATO  allies  could  each  support  Its  own 
forces  (If  each  spent  a great  deal  more  than  is  likely  — see  below), 

In  practice  they  are  already  highly  dependent  on  each  other.  In  tact, 
we  would  argue  that  Interdependence  la  already  so  firmly  established 
(especially  In  the  crucial  Center  Region)  that  no  NATO  nation  could  go 
It  alone  in  Europe,  not  even  tie  United  States.  For  example,  neither 
our  air  nor  grrund  forces  can  >-perate  without  POL  supplies  that  are 
dependent  on  allied  cooperation.  Oir  radar  sites  are  linked  by 
Bundeorost  land  lines  and  their  utilities  depend  on  local  sources  — 
even  the  emergency  back-up  generators  are  operated  by  FRC  Ctandortver- 
waltui  2 personnel  who  are  responsible  for  the  logistical  support  of 
these  sites.  Local  national  employees  drive  and  repair  our  vehicles, 
inspect  and  repair  our  aircraft,  wan  our  deoots,  commissaries,  and  mesa 
halls,  serve  as  physicians  and  surgeons  on  the  staffs  of  our  general 
hospitals,  furnish  fire  protection  for  our  installations,  and  serve  as 
perimeter  guards  at  some  of  our  most  critical  installation*.  We  roulJ 
not  operate  without  such  support.  Interdependence  Is  turther  exeaoli- 
f led  by  ths  fact  that  other  NATO  countries  are  reglsterod  users  of 
1.3  million  U.S.  Items  and  are  the  aole  managers  of  AAS.000  items  used 
by  the  U.S.*  If  we  are  already  this  dependent,  then  why  not  seek 
practical  means  to  go  the  extra  mils  and  see  if  we  can  improve  NATO's 
overall  logistic  capability  at  less  coet? 

(U)  A.  Besides,  the  vast  grovth  in  Meet  Luropean  facilities  and 
infrastructure  eince  the  early  19&0s  facilitates  their  utilisation  to 
meet  many  logistic  needs.  Their  development  since  the  early  days  of 
NATO,  when  Western  Europe  was  still  struggling  for  economic  recovery, 
has  been  enormous.  For  example,  NATO  wartime  military  needs  could  be 
handled  by  only  a modest  fraction  of  Europe's  present  port,  transport, 
warehouse,  medical,  and  POL  facilities.  Indeed,  most  European  allien 
already  rely  heavily  on  mobilising  or  using  civil  assets. 

(U)  5.  Ip  any  event,  economic  constraints  aictate  realizing  the 

savings  from  logistic  cooperation  so  that  resource  savings  can  be 
shifti'd  to  rectify  other  crucial  NATO  deficiencies . As  stressed 

e 

ASD/IAL  Memo  dated  18  October  197A. 
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earlier  (Me  Chapter  I),  declining  availabilities  in  real  resources 
vill  force  N\T0  increasingly  to  fund  defer. ae  modernization  out  of 
trade-offs  rather  than  add-ons.  This  makes  the  economic  inefficiencies 
from  duplicstory  and  in  some  cases  overlapping  logistic  support  func- 
tions obvlo  is  candidates  for  review. 

(U)  Under  similar  budget  pressures,  man?  MATO  countries  have 
long  since  stored  toward  streamlining  their  national  logistic  structures 
via  inter service  realignnents  whereby  one  service  operates  as  single 
manager  for  others,  or  via  combined  logistics  agencies.  The  U.K.'s 
"rationalized  tasks"  are  an  example  of  the  for"ter,  and  the  U.S.  Defense 
Supply  Agency  (DSA)  an  example  of  the  latter. 

(U)  The  FRG  has  probably  gone  furthest  of  any  major  NATO  ally 
toward  logistic  rationalization,  not  only  between  services,  but  in  terms 
of  depe.idlng  on  the  civlj  sector  for  much  of  its  transport,  maintenance, 
and  other  forms  of  support.  For  example,  the  Bunceswehr  relies  neavily 
on  civilian  contract  maintenance  of  its  vehicles  by  their  commercial 
suppliers.  It  also  counts  Largely  on  wartime  mobilization  of  earmarked 
civil  assets  to  flesh  out  if  a logistic  structure.  Current  NATO  efforts 
to  expand  military  and  civilian  cooperation  through  civil  emergency 
planning  are  laudable,  but  the  fact  remains  th-.t  this  resource  has 
Mtely  been  tapped. 

(U)  Moreover,  the  West  Germans  have  faced  up  better  than  anyone 
else  in  NATO  to  the  dilemma  created  by  the  way  rising  manpower  plus  OfcM 
costs  prevent  sufficient  force  modernization  within  constrained  budgets. 
Projecting  past  trends  in  the  FRG  defense  budget,  the  FRG  Fores  Structure 
Cosmlsslon  stressed  in  1970  that: 


Relative  to  the  overall  defence  budgets  there  is  a 
disproportion  betveen  capital  expenditure  and  operating 
expenditure.  Tills  disproportion  is  becoming  more  acute 
year  after  year,  because  total  defence  expenditure  grows 
at  a smaller  rate  than  operating  expenditure.  For  y cart, 
the  size  of  the  defence  budget  has  beer  determined  net  so 
much  Yy  requirements  but  rather  by  flecal  and  economic 
constraints.  In  other  words,  the  l«vel  of  defence 
expenditure  is  fixed.  Only  what  is  left  over  after  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Bundeewehr  has  been  covered  is 
available  for  capital  axpendlture.  Cutbacks  imposed  for 
countercyclical  reasons  and  other  economy  measures  aggra- 
vate the  situation. 
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Enuring  the  operation  of  the  Bunuenvehr  while  main- 
taining Its  strength  and  efficiency  thus  requires  a 
ccnntant  re-:hannellng  of  funds  away  from  capital 
expenditure,  with  the  results  that: 

- equipment  projects  have  to  be  deleted  in  whole  or  in 
part; 

- Important  procurement  projects  have  to  be  postponed 
until  future  fiscal  years; 

- second-best  solutions  have  tc  he  adopted  In  equipping 
the  Bundeswehr 

The  consequences  are: 

- first,  the  use  of  obsolescent  materiel  to  a mili- 
tarily unacceptable  degree; 

- second,  uneconomical ly  high  expenses  for  materiel 
maintenance;  operating  costs  continue  to  rise  arl 
they  In  turn  bite  even  more  deeply  into  the  capital 
expenditure  fund; 

- third,  i cumulation  of  equipment  demands  In  future 
fiscal  years;  the  backlog  Is  growing  bigger  and 
bigger. 

As  past  experience  has  shown,  rationalization,  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  standardization  cannot  be 
expected  effectively  to  countervail  the  disproportionately 
largs  Increase  in  operating  expenses  and  substantially  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  funds  needed  for  armaments  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mounting  operating  expenditure  will  cost  more  heavily 
on  the  financial  resources  year  after  year.  The  gap  be- 
tween capital  requirements  and  funds  available  for  capital 
expenditure  continues  to  widen.  Ultimat  'y,  a limit  will 
be  trachea  and  new  policy  decisions  will  nave  to  be  taken 
both  at  the  a dlitary  and  at  the  political  level.  4 (Italics 
added.) 


(U)  These  consequences  are  equally  familiar  to  tha  U.S.  tnd  othar 
•lilts.  For  example,  tha  Dutch  and  U.K.  are  wrestling  with  similar 
problems.  Ultimately,  each  nation  and  tha  Alliance  will  reach  a limit 
and  face  policy  decisions  at  the  nllltary  and  tha  political  levsli. 
However,  we  do  not  have  to  wait  until  the  only  decision  possible  is  to 
reduce  forces  or  to  forego  technological  improvements.  Instead,  aa  the 
Germans  did  In  the  case  of  the  Bundaawehr,  NATO  as  a whole  can  rational- 
ize Its  force  posture  to  help  counter  the  disproportionately  large 

*(U)  The  Force  Structuie  in  the  FRG , op.  cit.,  pp.  258-261. 
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Increases  in  operat  .ng  expense*.  All  It  take*  1*  the  political  and  Dili- 
tary  will  tc  do  so.  Nor  need  it  entail  any  nation* a giving  up  an  undue 
degree  of  sovereignty  or  national  control. 

(J)  6.  EATS'*  aim  experience  to  date  vith  cooperative  prcca'ment 

and  logiatio  eupport  euggeete  tl^ar  much  mor^  uou7d  be  feas'ile.  Despice 
logistics'  being  a national  responsibility,  various  NATO  members  have 
undertaken  several  cooperative  projects  wi«.h  logistic  aspects.  Coopera- 
tive procurement  of  H.iwk  entails*  a common  logistic  support  program. 

Other  production  consortia  for  Sidewinder,  lullpup,  and  the  F-104  Star- 
fighter  also  involved  some  common  maintenance  and  spare  oarts  provision. 
An  Jnt urea ; ions 1 Supply  and  Logistics  Center  was  created  to  provide 
spare  parts  for  the  four  purenasers  of  the  NATO  maritime  patrol  aircraft 
Atlantic. 

(U)  A possible  precursor  for  joint  action  la  the  HATH  Maintenance 

and  ‘fupply  Agency  (NANSA),  originally  proposed  by  the  U S.  in  1957.  It 

has  gradually  assumed  a modest  rota  lr.  providing  common  supply  of  parts 

and  maintenance  spares  for  such  NATO  weapons  systems  as  those  cited 

above.  NA'.iSA  la  essentially  a small-scale  procurement  agency  'or  a 

relatively  1 Indu'd  range  of  high  /alue  specialized  Items  where  common 

procure.'ient  im  advisable.  Its  greatest  savings  notent  la.1  arises  from 

* 

thr  fact  that  it  requires  international  competitive  bidding.  It  also 
manages  certain  logistic  support  for  KADGE  (ace  below). 

(U)  Another  possible  prototype  is  the  NATO  Pipeline  lyet&n  with 
about  6200  miles  of  pipeline  and  70  million  cubic  feet  of  fuel  storage, 
mostly  in  the  Center  Region.  A Central  Euiopt:.a  Pipeline  System  (CErS) 
is  mcnaged  jointly  by  a Central  European  Pipeline  Policy  Committee  and 
e Central  European  Pipe lire  Office,  which  have  under  them  a civilian 
Central  Europe  Operating  Agency,  which  coord*  iates  the  seven  national 
operators.  It  was  originally  funded  aa  NATO  «ur  restructure,  but  now 
obtains  most  of  Its  operating  revenue  from  charging  military  and  civil 
users. 

(S)  The  long-standing  NATO  Infraatruct\re  Program,  one  of  NATO’a 
moat  striking  successes,  is  mors  an  exa^is  of  a successful  joint 

*(U)  See  Ashcroft,  Part  I,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-18. 
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folding  mechanism  titan  a Joint  operational  program.  Ind  1 vldtiai  nations 

conatruct  the  facilities,  which  ere  multinntlonally  funded.  But  It 

sncve  how  logistic  as  well  as  other  fund  in  p >or  conmon  NATO  use  could 

be  developed  via  cnunon  action.  For  example,  unuer  the  special  weapons 

support  agreements  whmreby  the  United  States  furnishes  and  maintains 

nuclear  weaposu  (under  U.S.  custody)  In  return  for  the  host  nation's 

providing  the  ..towage  site*  and  base  support,  the  storage  facilities 

are  funded  «i  Irfraotructure.  Some  amo  depots  and  nava'  logistic 

facilities  lave  also  been  financed  via  the  lr.frastt ucture  formula.  In 

general,  however,  it  is  surprising  how  little  the  Infrastructure  has 

* 

been  used  for  support  facilities.  Moreover,  this  progrsa  too  Is  being 
squeezed  by  Inflation  and  recession.  The  last  slice  was  far  smaller 
than  minimum  essential  needs. 

(U)  Canada  relies  almost  completely  on  U.K.  and  U.S.  logistic  sup- 
port for  its  forces  in  the  FRG,  a notably  successful  example  of  mutual 
support  on  a small  scala. 

(U)  The  EUROLOG  subgroup  of  EUKOJROUP,  focusing  first  on  the 
four-country  NORTUAG  area,  haa  set  up  3 NORTHAC  Logistics  Coordinating 
Cell  with  representatives  from  the  four  logistical  commands  involved  to 
look  at  the  possibilities  for  joint  and  common  action.  A 2-ATAF  cell 
has  also  been  ear  up,  and  EUR^LOG  is  now  beginning  to  look  at  naval 
logistics.  EUROLOu  reported  that  several  small  but  useful  measures  hid 
been  achieved  by  June  1974,  Including  the  setting  up  of  logistic  coordi- 
nation cells,  the  exchange  of  logistic  personnel  tor  training  and  exer- 
cises, improved  cooperation  batweer.  NUKTHAG  and  the  nations,  end  studies 
on  storage  end  movement  of  eupnliee,  but  that  there  had  bean  no  break - 
thr^ughs.  However,  *«e  would  disagree,  because  MOD  Mason,  in  making  this 
report  to  the  EUROGROUP  ministers,  went  on  to  say  "...  more  could  be  done 
if  the  political  will  uae  there  — for  example,  perhaps  one  should  con- 
sider whether  it  e+ill  made  seise  for  logistic  support  to  be  a purely 
national  responsibility.  MOD  Vredellng  agreed.  To  our  minds,  such 

* 

(U)  Aihcroft  suggests  some  possible  reasons.  Pert  II,  op.  clt., 

p.  ft. 

EUROCROU?  Ministerial  Meeting,  13  June  1974. 
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expression*  fro*  MiH)s  Jo  runtl  itut*  a hr  oak t hrmint'  th*t  need*  to  he 
nurtured . 

(U)  The  HAT  Air  v«i  i'.  'ir  (SMK.L)  proKna  In 

yet  .mother  example  of  a conr..’n  production  and  logistics  effort.  It  it 
hardly  the  bent  example,  because  the  U.S.  nought  a simplistic  approach 
to  lta  belance-of-payment s problem  by  Insisting  that  for  ever/  U.S. 
dollar  expended  we  had  to  receive  a doliar's  share  of  tins  production 
program.  Other  nations  demanded  equal  consideration  and  this  compli- 
cated bid  allocation  to  a;,  unsatisfactory  degree.  Nevertheless,  NADf.E 
has  worked  and  provided  a road  map  of  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  In  future 
cooperative  programs. 

(U)  In  developing  the  production-sharing  formula  for  the 
IntegmtcJ  Cjrnuni&itiono  Tjrten  (NICS),  tl'.e  alliance  avoided  some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  pitfalls  found  In  NADCE  and  actually  Improved  NATO's 
International  competitive  bidding  (ICB)  procedures.  However,  the  reso- 
lution of  NICS  problems  required  the  personal  Intervention  of  HDDs  in 
restricted  session,  because  of  the  national  political  and  economic  issues 
raised  by  cooperative  production. 

(U)  These  examples  show  that  where  NATO  can  sussnon  up  the  will, 
the  technical  know-how  Is  avallsbls  to  develop  international  logistic 
systems  to  meet  felt  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  they  only  scratch  the 
surface  of  what  1s  possible  In  the  logistic  field.  In  fact,  even 
NAMSA*  NADCE,  NICS,  and  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program  cover  only  a 
minor  fraction  of  the  Joint  effort  possible  In  thwlr  fields.  Much  more 
could  be  done.  The  problem  is  to  generate  the  necessary  Incentive*, 
which  la  wscentlally  a political  problem  calling  for  enlightened  leader- 
ship from  the  decisionmaking  level  in  the  allied  governments. 

* 

(U)  Formerly,  host  nation  import  duties  and  taxes  were  added  to 
bids  submitted  by  other  nations.  Although  thesa  costs  were  refunded  If 
a foreign  firm  won  the  bidding  :ompetitlon,  it  gave  host  nation  firms 
an  advantage,  as  their  bids  would  be  lower  by  the  amount  of  the  projected 
duties  and  taxes.  Nations  have  agreed  to  eliisinate  this  practice  in  the 
Interest  of  promoting  more  active  competition  and.  In  turn,  enhancing 
the  posjlbillty  of  getting  a better  product  at  lo>  ?r  coct. 
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(U)  7.  f'i'*u !>u'  tfj.  u.'.i  the  jr> 

•■af  ;r<  •/  t> u .’m'i  /ui  ;»i.  i**i  . 'trt’w  f » ::.ti  m i.t  ; 

mf  iv.t;-  >w»i«  iiiit  .*  »v  r; din'U'ud.  Because  th**  U.S. 

must  project  Its  forces  overseas  to  help  defend  NATO,  the  no  re  It  can 
rely  on  silled  logistic  support  t!ie  less  it  will  have  to  posture  to  pro- 
vide lie  own.  However,  we  would  caution  U.S.  planners  not  to  Jeopardize 
future  progress  by  turning  rationalist  low  and  spec lal lzat Ion  Into 
another  U.S.  burden-sharing  exercise.  While  It  offers  potentially  !m- 
po'tan.  burden-sharing  gains  for  tha  U.S.  (and  U.K.)  over  tine.  It  would 
be  counterproductive  for  the  U.S.  to  stress  this  aapi't.  Some  al’le* 
already  suspect  that  U.S.  advocacy  of  rationalization  alas  at  reducing 
U.S.  support  expenditures  at  allied  expense,  because  of  previous  U.S. 
efforts  to  have  our  alllee,  particularly  the  FRG,  eeauae  housekeeping 
function*  for  U.S.  coabat  forces.  The  silled  military  will  resist  sny 
such  sf forts  strenuously  if  such  costa  were  to  Impact  on  their  force 
etructure  (our  difficulty  in  securing  arrangement*  for  colocated  oper- 
ating bases  by  ecrv:ec-to-eerviee  contacts  hat  no  expanse  to  tha  United 
States"  should  be  ready  proof  of  the  allied  service  reelatenc*  we  can 
expect).  But  a great  deal  can  be  dona  by  using  or  earmarking  civil  assets 
that  would  not  cut  Into  allied  defeuaa  costs.  Further,  the  U.S.  must  be 
prepared  to  enter  Into  logistic  arrangements  cn  a true  partnership  basis. 
No  nation  wants  to  do  the  U.S.  lawdry  or  msss-klt  repair,  while  the  U.S. 
ooea  precision  electronics  maintenance. 

C.  INCREMENTAL  AT  PRO  ACHES  TO  LOGISTIC  RATIONALIZATION 

(U)  Realism  dictates  that  NATO  will  probably  take  an  Incremental 
approach  to  logistics  rationalization,  building  on  existing  sreas  of 
coordination  and  cooperation,  and  undertaking  specific  new  initiatives 
when  the  advantages  swem  so  overwhelming  (or  the  obstacles  so  few)  that 
allied  agreement  seems  possible.  This  Is  essentially  th'  approach  being 
used  by  EUROLOG  and  th*  EWG  Logistic  Subgroup  (sea  p.  210).  The  former 
Is  concentrating  on  better  logistic  coordination  in  the  NORTHAG  area, 
while  the  latter  is  endeavoring  to  identify  one  or  two  areas  In  which 
early  practlcrl  results  could  be  produced. 
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(U)  While  tlie  incremental  approach  nciy  be  op* n tc  criticism  .is 
subopt  It  !aat  loti,  such  "salami  t »c»  ics"  ars  probibly  tin*  most  feaa'bl* 
aporoach  In  a loose  15-natlon  coalition.  It  allows  the  Kre.it  , i<J vintage 

of  bilateral  ami  multilateral  arraiiKeaents  on  less  than  a NATO-wide 

* 

basts,  while  leaving  the  door  open  for  others  to  Jcln  later.  It  also 
avoids  such  radical  Interference  with  national  prerogatives  as  to  multi- 
ply the  opposition  at  the  c-iteet.  Hence,  we  believe  the  U.S.  should 
support  this  approach  wherever  possible  — taking  rhe  lead  If  necessary. 

Us  suggest  below  boom  of  the  mors  promising  logistic  options  which  the 
U.S.  might  proswte.  They  are  not  ranked  in  any  particular  order  of 
priority.  Many  of  them  are  old  Ideas,  or  already  the  subject  of  current 
study. 

1.  A Common  Center  Region  LOC 

(U)  Perhaps  the  oust  quickly  feasible  and  <*calrab)e  incremental 
option  Is  to  mo vo  toward  a comsnn  Center  Region  LOC  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tbs  U.S. , U.K. , Canada,  FRG,  and  Benelux  countries.  Because  of  the 
French  defection  from  NATO,  all  aeven  allies  are  now  planning  to  use  LOC  a 
through  Benelux.  But  so  far,  the  indispensable  arrangeswnts  necessary 
to  this  and  either  have  not  been  mads  or  ars  handled  via  a complicated 
series  of  separata  bilateral  agreements  (many  of  which  have  not  yet  even 
been  finally  negotiated,  at  least  In  sufficient  technical  detail).  There 
are  also  a host  of  long-standing  NATO  civil  bodies  with  reeponclbllltles 
In  theta  fields  (see  Appendix)  such  as  the  Senior  Civil  Emergency  Planning 
Conlttee  (SCEPC)  and  the  Planning  Board  for  European  Inland  Surfaca 
Transport  (PBF.IST).  The  Authority  for  Coordination  of  Inland  Transport 
i?  Central  Europe  (ACTICE)  la  supposed  to  coordinate  oartime  use  of 
Inland  transport. 

(C)  But  this  patchwork,  of  agreements  and  ccamilttees  seem  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  mast  wartime  needs,  especially  In  the  crucial  first  few 
weeks,  when  confusion  will  be  greatest.  Moreover,  the  problem  has  gotten 
even  mors  critical  In  recent  years  because  of  loss  of  the  French  LOC,  the 

*(U)  Another  possibility  would  bs  regional  agreements  under  AFNORTH, 
AFC  ENT,  or  AFSOUTH. 
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U.S.  Congress'  refusal  to  fund  LOCPORT  dual-baaing  of  U.S.  forces,  and 
the  Jrawdown  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  forces  In  the  FRG.  Hie  toe  problem 
will  be  further  aggravated  by  ongoing  U.S.  efforts  to  expedite  deploy- 
ment oi  CONUS-based  augmentation  forces  and  to  use  then  flexibly  outside 
the  Seventh  Army  area  if  necessary. 

(U)  However,  SHAPE  and  AFCENT  liave  to  date  shown  "marked  rel  ic- 
tance"  to  coordinate  reinforcement  and  resupply  plans.  In  1967.  the  U.S. 
and  FRC  proposed  that  AFCENT  should  take  on  the  coordination  of  movement 
thraugh  Belgium.  But  "AFCENT  rejected  the  suggestion  on  the  grounds  that 
arrangements  Hhould  be  made  nationally,  by  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  countries  concerned,  and  *hat  coordination  would  be  undertaken  only 
if  required  and  if  necessary." 

CJ)  We  think  It  only  prudent  to  assume  that,  with  seven  countries 
using  one  LOC  -omplex,  such  coordination  will  Indeed  be  neceaaary,  and 
that  all  six  allies  would  have  to  uaa  largely  the  same  port  and  transport 
network.  Dutch  and  Belgian  home-baaed  units  must  move  forward  to  their 
emergency  defense  positions;  the  U.K.  must  reinforce  and  supply  the  BAOR; 
the  U.S.  would  be  deploying  massive  augmentation  forces;  ard  the  Bundeswchr 
too  expects  to  um  the  LOC  througn  Benelux  for  overseas  supply  needs. 
Canadian  air  and  ground  unitr*  would  also  be  depending  on  U.K.  and  U.S. 
logistical  support  through  this  aystse. 

(C)  Moreover,  some  authority  must  be  created  to  cope  with  the  in- 
evitable uartinc  c>^ciition  between  national  fcrcca  for  priority 
to  facilities  and  tmneport.  As  much  must  be  preplanned  as  possible,  but 
in  wartime  some  centralized  command  will  have  to  adjust  priorities  on  move- 
ment and  utilization  of  facilities  according  to  shifting  AFC ENT  tactical 
needs.  As  Gen.  Ferber,  the  present  CINCCENT  told  us,  AFCDiT  badly  nce^s: 
(a)  a strengthening  of  its  own  logistic  staff;  (b)  some  agency  or  agen- 
cies under  AFCENT  control  to  execute  AFCENT  directives  on  allocation  of 
transport  means  end  movements  control;  and  (c)  clear  multilateral  NATO 
arrangements  to  get  this  new  system  working. 

(S)  Lastly,  if  NATO  is  to  use  effectively  whatever  warning  time  .s 
received  for  reinforcing  NATO's  forward  defenses,  all  national  requirements 

*(U)  Ashcroft,  Part  II,  op.  clt.,  p.  9. 
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need  to  be  developed  ' nt o An  Integra* *d  plan  for  th*  forward  raovroiont 
of  men  and  auppliea.  Aa  Se*  rotary  S<>  hies  Inner  emphasized  to  the  14  June 
1974  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Defense  Planning  Committee: 

Clear  and  convincing  U.S.  capability  to  reinforce  NATO 
rapidly  -hould  be  a powerful  deterrent  against  attack...  We 
mu  it  lnaure  that  an  enhanced  reinforcement  capability  will 
not  founder  for  lack  of  rapid  unloading,  cargo  clearing  and 
alrcraft  turnaround.  We  need  a comprehensive  cet  tral  region 
UK  plan  which  would  allow  us  to  rend  any  reinforcements 
where  they  are  nost  needed.1 

Ihe  points  seen  unconteatable,  lui  fJk’rv  io  no  ainjl*'  SATO  l \iy  ohtrj.i 
•nith  t nourinj  th.it  proper  l+X  tr^iijevenio  nill  oj-'af  to  p.  /*-:’  i re in- 
for  vnente  to  rejoh  Vu  ire  they  arc  needed  root,  ir  to  mmjo  thic  prewaa. 

As  tha  Logistic  Subgroup  put  It  in  addressing  the  problem  of  movement  and 
transportation  LOC:  "No  approprlata  existing  body  or  MATO  command  appears 

to  h~ve  the  full  capability  for  addressing  this  Issue  In  Its  entirety." 

(U)  The  best  solution  to  all  thase  problems,  at  least  In  the  crucial 
Center  Region,  would  be  a co  tenon  LOC  to  serve  all  forces  In  tha  AFC  ENT 
area.  Instead  of  alx  different  COCs  running  across  Benelux,  why  not  have 
wartime  sln^'.a  management  under  a combined  coamand?  This  could  avoid  tha 
underut  11  lrat Ion  of  existing  civil  facilities,  enormous  duplication,  and 
the  confusion  and  competition  for  LOC  resources  otherwise  Inevitable. 

Given  the  profusion  of  existing  civilian  facilities,  a comfortable  margin 
of  redundancy  could  be  built  Into  the  system  to  hedge  against  wartime 
problems. 

(S)  The  catalyst  for  going  In  this  direction  could  be  the  current 
U.S.  proposals  for  a new  LOC  across  Benelux.  EUCOH  was  stimulated  to 
take  a new  look  at  Its  LOC  requirements  when  Congress  refused  to  Invest 
In  the  LOC  PORT  package  to  crests  a unilateral  American  LOC  In  Europe, 
kts  studies  showed  that  the  estimated  dally  port  discharge  capability  of 
Benelux  ports  Is  almost  tan  times  NATO's  combined  military  and  civilian 
wartime  requirements.  Similarly,  Benelux  throughput  capacity  (rail, 
truck,  and  barge)  la  over  14  times  estimated  wartime  military  needs.  Hence, 
EUCOM  developed  a plan  that  would  save  at  least  12,000  wartime  Army  logistic 

*(U)  USNATO  Message  No.  3414,  June  1974  (Confidential). 
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spaces  and  eliminate  the  need  to  preposition  115,000  tone  of  equipment, 
thus  freeing  transport  to  deploy  combat  forces. 

(U)  We  believe  this  new-look  LOC  concept  should  be  expanded  In 
the  direction  of  « carrion  Benelux  IOC.  The  U.S.  decision  to  create  a 
U.S.  cell  at  AFCENT  headquarters  to  coordinate  reception  requirements 
of  some  U.S.  augawntatlon  forces  la  a atsp  in  the  right  direction.  But 
whet  is  really  needed  la  soma  fora  of  AFCENT  LOC  Command  to  manage  all 

AFCENT  movement  of  men  and  suppliaa  from  ports  and  airheads  to  the  army 

e 

group  or  even  corps  rear  boundaries.  In  keeping  with  our  increaental 

approach.  Its  functions  would  Initially  be  Halted  to  peacetime  planning 

and  coordination  of  personnel  and  supply  stockage  and  transport.  In 

wsrtlae,  however.  It  would  aasuae  control  of  transport  means  allocated 

to  the  military,  use  then  aa  a common  pool,  and  set  movement  priorities. 

Thus  It  would  be  more  akin  to  what  In  U.S.  Army  terminology  is  ct'led  a 

transportation  cosnand.  Such  an  Increaental  step  falls  short  of  the 

elaborate  "oultlnational  logistics  command"  proposed  In  a recent  Brookings 
ee  *•* 

study,  nr  the  common  AFCENT  logistics  system  discussed  by  Ashcroft. 

Such  further-reaching  measures  may  ultimately  be  deslraole,  but  realism 

dicutes  they  be  approached  step-by-step  (see  pp.  235-240). 

(U)  Despite  its  Initially  llaltsd  functions,  the  new  AFCENT  LOC 

Commend  should  be  made  at  tha  outset  a principal  subordinate  command  on 

the  sane  level  us  NORTHAC  and  CENTAC,  and  should  probably  be  headed  by  a 

Belgian  or  Dutch  full  general.  This  would  help  Insure  the  necessary 

attention  to  logistics  and  enhancs  growth  potential.  Under  the  AFCENT 

LOC  Command,  each  host  country  would  be  responsible  for  providing  the 

following  wartime  LOC  facilities  and  eervlcso  to  all  NATO  forces  opsrating 


(U)  Tha  lssua  of  how  far  forward  Its  authority  would  extend  would 
have  to  ba  rsaolvsd.  Thera  la  a strong  csss  for  pooling  all  transport 
means  behind  corps  rssr  boundaries,  however.  The  FRG  territorial  com- 
mands have  responsibility  for  movements  control  behind  corps  rear  bound- 
aries In  the  FAC,  but  obviously  some  higher  echelon  is  needed  to  coordi- 
nate their  activities  with  those  In  tha  Benelux  arcs. 

(U)  U.S.  Fore*  Structure  in  SATO:  An  Alternative,  op.  cit., 
pp.  80-84. 

***(U)  Ashcroft,  Fart  I,  op.  clt.,  pp.  28-29. 
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on  it s national  territory  behind  corps  rear  boundaries:  (a)  area  secu- 

rity; (b)  p'-'rt  facilities;  (c)  AHODs;  (d)  transport  facilities  of  all 
types;  and  (e)  some  depot  facilities.  Host  such  facllltlei  simply  would 
ba  earmarked  froa  existing  civil  issets.  While  this  entire  network 

would  be  planned  and  exercised  In  '’•acetime,  It  would  not  normally  come 

e 

under  A PC  ENT  until  mobilization. 

(L)  Who  will  pay?  This  key  obstacle  to  agreement  on  joint  programs 
see  its  easily  surmovxitable  In  this  case.  Peacetime  coeta  would  be  modcat, 
since  the  LOC  would  utilise  existing  facilities  and  become  operative  only 
In  wartime.  Any  peacetime  facility  costs  (for  example,  a headquarters 
building  or  an  aano  pier  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  country)  could  be 
funded  under  thu  NATO  Infrastructure  Program,  while  administrative  or 
perronnel  costs  could  be  under  NATO's  military  budget.  At  present,  facili- 
ties to  support  external  reinforcements  that  might  use  the  LOC  do  not  qual- 
ify for  infrastructure  funding,  except  oti  a case-by-case  basis.  However, 
SHAPE  has  initiated  a study  with  the  intent  of  developing  a new  category 
that  would  qualify  for  infrastructure  funding;  the  facilities  needed  to 
support  external  reinforcements  would  be  Included  In  that  category.  The 
U.S.  should  give  high-level  political  end  military  support  to  SHAPE'S 
effort.  Wartime  costs  of  using  the  LOC  would  be  paid  to  the  host  country 
istder  some  fora  of  lend-leaee  clearing  arrangements. 

2.  Increase  the  Exchange  of  Logistic  Data  within  NATO 

(S)  Without  more  precise  information  as  to  the  type  and  scope  of 
national  logistic  holdings.  It  Is  Impossible  for  NATO  military  commanders 
realistically  to  plan  for  wartime  support  of  NATO  forces.  Within  the 
U.S.  coassunlty,  concern  has  been  expressed  that  if  we  gave  our  allies 
full  information  on  the  scope  of  U.S.  holdings,  they  would  tend  to  rely 
on  U.S.  supplies  rather  than  stockpile  their  own.  There  may  be  some 
foundation  to  these  fears,  but  It  is  only  in  the  post-SEA  era  that  our 
stocks  have  grown  large  enough  for  this  to  be  a possibility.  In  fact, 
when  the  JCS  were  seeking  U.S.  national  support  for  90  days'  stockage  as 


(U)  NATO  could  decide  to  augment  Its  forward  defenses  prior  to 
M-Oay  and  partially  activate  the  LOC  to  aid  in  the  deployment  of  external 
forces  to  Europe,  a.g. , Crested  Cap  and  Reforger  units  from  CONUS. 
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a NATO  crlteiion,  the  U.S.  did  not  submit  a complete  logistic  annex  In 
lte  response  to  the  NATO  JPQ  because  a large  port  ton  of  our  stocks  were 
In  the  CONUS  rather  than  In  Europe.  Now  the  U.S.  la  becoming  store 
forthcoming.  ELCOM  will  provide  the  Information  required  by  the  new 
computerized  SHAPE  logistic  status  reporting  system  (LOGS TARS) , which 
will  provide  NATO  cosnandcrn  with  an  Increased  capability  to  make 
systematic  assessments  of  the  logistic  nupport  status  of  U.S.  forces 
in  ACE. 

(C)  In  any  avent . NATO's  military  commanders  must  have  accurate* 

* 

data  as  to  how  much  la  on  hand  and  whera  it  la.  . Indeed  three  senior 

U.S.  military  officers  In  Europe  raised  the  subject  with  us.  One  said 

bluntly  that  thm  U.S.  had  deliberately  withheld  logistic  information  and 

that  thera  was  a real  need  to  ba  more  forthcoming.  We  may  not  be  able 

to  shift  divisions  overnight,  but  if  wa  can  rush  ATGMs  to  an  ally  that 

la  bearing  the  brunt  of  an  armored  attack,  it  seems  to  ua  that  It  makes 

sens*  for  NATO  commanders  to  know  precisely  what  reserve  stocks  are 

** 

available,  and  where  they  are  located.  Now  that  SHAPE  has  accepted 
the  U.S.  methodology  for  calculating  ai*  WRM  requirements,  this  will  be 

easier. 

(S)  Use  of  a comaon  LOC  will  require  more  exchange  of  logistics 

data  among  all  of  our  allies.  For  example,  If  we  ere  to  rely  on  host 

nation  capabilities  for  our  wartlue  LOC,  than  our  allies  will  need  to 

set 

know  what  la  coming,  when,  and  Ats  final  destination.  EUCOM  a J-4 


* 

(S)  Secretary  Schleainger  a recant  Initiative  to  rele&ne  U.S. 
Special  Distribution  Tables  of  the  Defense  Planning  Questionnaire  to  all 
of  our  allies  and  to  s«ek  their  agreement  to  release  theirs  is  a major 
Improvement.  But  U.K. , Creek,  and  Turkish  refusal  to  agree  la  an  indi- 
cation of  the  probleaa  yet  to  be  resolved.  We  have  taken  the  flrat  step, 
but  there  la  e long  way  to  go. 

(C)  It  la  reported  that  the  Israelis  mounted  TOW  on  their  vehi- 
cles in  one  day. 

(C)  For  exaapla.  Secretary  Schleainger,  at  the  June  1974  Minis- 
terial Meeting,  proposed  a study  of  factors  affecting  the  flexible  use 
of  NATO  forces.  The  study  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  reln- 
fot cement  planning,  logistics,  standardization,  command  and  control, 
common  supporting  programs,  comaicetlone,  end  support  from  the  civil 
sector.  The  study  would  take  Into  account  all  forces  that  might  becooe 
available  In  the  defense  of  the  Center  Region,  whether  or  not  they  are 
formally  committed  to  the  Alliance. 
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staff  has  stressed  the  need  for  a peacetime  loRlatlcs  liaison  unit  to 
work  with  the  host  nations  on  any  new  1.0C  for  U.S.  forces.  Such  per- 
aonnel  — who  would  bs  fluent  linguists  and  have  a technical  background 
In  cnsmmrcial  transportation  --  would  serve  as  "expediters."  EUCOM 
would  like  to  have  these  people  In  place  and  then  run  CPXs  to  search 
for  flaws  In  the  system.  But  we  cannot  make  realistic  plans  or  exer- 
cise tham  until  more  dsta  are  released  to  our  allies,  and  they  In  turn 
express  their  requirements. 

(U)  increased  exchange  of  logistic  Informat <on  could  also  save 
procurement  costs.  All  nations  are  not  on  the  same  fiscal  year  or  pro- 
cureaent  calendar.  One  nation  may  be  buying  WRM,  summit  Ion,  or  spare 
parts  for  a weapon  system  that  another  nation  mav  be  planning  to  phase 
out.  If  nations  would  advise  one  another  of  plans  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  then  savings  are  possible.  What  Is  surplus  to  one  nation 
nay  be  of  value  to  others.  A prime  example  mt  this  time  la  the  U.S. 
phase-out  of  CO!IUS-based  Nika  inlts  while  the  Nike  system  continues  In 
Uim  throughout  NATO-Europe.  There  are  or  will  be  further  Instances  where 
trade-offs  of  logistic  stocks  are  possible. 

(U)  Allied  to  the  problem  of  exchanging  Information  Is  that  of 
inventory  control,  which  has  been  a classic  means  of  holding  down  stocks 
and  hence  costs.  But  as  tha  NATO  allies  shift  Increasingly  to  ADP 
systems  for  Inventory  management.  Incompatibility  among  these  national 
systems  may  actually  make  rationalization  mors  difficult  rather  than  less. 
Thus,  Ashcroft,  whllm  questioning  the  economic  gains  from  m European  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  (DSA),  see  p.23?(  suggests  that  "creation  of  a snail 
body  within  NATO  to  exercise  soma  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
DSA,  for  logistic  procedures,  might  well  be  worthwhile." 

3.  Use  NAMSA  M?re  as  a Clearinghouse 

for  Excess  Equipment,  WRM,  and  Supplies 

(U)  If  nations  would  report  all  WRM,  ammo,  and  spares  projected 
to  bm  surplus  to  their  needs  vhen  decisions  are  made  that  weapon  systems 

*(U)  Ashcroft,  Part  I,  op.  clt.,  p.  15. 
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are  to  bt  phased  out,  NAMSA  could  relay  tut*  Information  thnjughout  the 

Alliance.  This  would  permit  lonsjer-tera  plar.ntng  ar.d  NAMSA  could  then 

serve  as  a clearinghouse  and  maintain  credits  and  debits.  We  would 

not  propose  that  tha  surplus  or  excess  equipment  b*  given  away  free,  hut 

rather  that  a fair  pries  ba  agreed  between  tha  nations  concerned  and 

NAMSA  authorities.  Tha  purchasing  nation  might  have  limited  purchasing 

power;  If  so,  agreement  could  be  reached  for  payment  ov-r  an  extended 

period  — say,  three  to  five  years  — and  prices  could  be  reduced  to  the 

mlninua  possible  level.  This  could  help  less  financially  able  allies 

(Creece,  Turkey,  and  Portugal)  to  improve  existing  equipment  and  make 

their  procurement  funds  go  further.  Payments  would  be  credited  to  the 

NAMSA  account  of  the  nation  furnishing  the  supplies  or  equipment. 

Ideally,  funds  so  credited  could  be  used  to  procure  NAMSA  maintenance 

or  supply  support  in  other  areas.  If  one  nation  accrued  credits  beyond 

its  needs,  the  surplus  could  be  used  to  meet  its  other  NATO  flnanciel 

commitments,  such  as  its  yearly  infrastructure  obligations  or  Its  share 

a* 

of  tha  Central  Europe  Pipeline  operation.  In  the  case  of  less  finan- 
cially capable  buyers,  the  selling  nation  could  agree  to  a rock-bottom 
price  as  well  as  a atretched-out  payment  plan  to  moke  acquisition  easier. 

(U)  Nations  with  stationed  forces  that  offer  equipment  through 
NAMSA  could  accept  another  fora  of  payment  that  might  maks  the  offer 
more  attractive  and  ease  any  balance-of -payments  problems.  Because  much 
of  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program  projects  are  in  the  civil-engineering 
area,  such  as  aircraft  shelters,  risiways,  forward  storage  sites,  and 
site  preparation,  the  oulk  of  such  contracts  go  to  the  host  nation.  On 
a caee-by-case  basis,  the  nation  with  stationed  forces  could  agree  to 
furnish  X dollars  of  surplus  logistic  spares  in  return  for  the  host 

S ' 

(U)  Ashcroft  makes  a strong  case  for  more  empoasia  on  the  NAMSA 

approach.  Part  I,  • p.  clt.,  pp.  15-19  and  22-24. 

(U)  This  is  not  as  complicated  a transaction  as  it  may  seem,  and 
we  think  Congress  would  agree.  For  example,  under  today's  infrastructure 
procedures.  Congress  authoriaea  the  expenditure  of  funds  necessary  to  meet 
the  United  States'  yearly  infrastructure  share.  However,  it  adjusts  its 
appropriation  of  funds  to  taka  into  account  funds  recouped  by  NATO's  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States  for  ^refinanced  Infrastructure  projects.  Our 
suggestion  would  entail  agreement  that  funds  recouped  from  military  sales 
of  surplus  items  within  NATO  be  handled  the  same  way. 
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nation's  furnishing  X dollars  of  civil  engineering  foi  Infrastructure 
approved  projects.  This  could  stretch  the  Infrastructure  budget  for  the 
neat  five-year  period.  Such  a barter  system  night  be  particularly 
attractive  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  But  the  meet  inportznt  lapeat  j'e  t> 
jet  the  mtions  working  together. 

(C)  We  understand  that  NAMSA  initiated  a program  to  test  the 
clearinghouse  concept  last  spring  and  that  the  first  attempt  failed 
because  It  covered  too  many  items,  and  a second  try  failed  because  of 
lack  of  response.  Given  a rational  plan,  l:?»h-leve?.  ”ATO  anc,  natlcnal 
support,  and  Mne  to  establish  a program,  there  in  ro  legitimate  reason 
that  NAMSA  cannot  serve  as  a clearinghouse.  Ws  would  suspect  lack  of 
high-level  support  as  a key  element  In  NAMSA* s lack  af  success. 

4.  The  U.S.  Should  Set  the  Example  by  Increasing 
Our  Use  of  NAMSA  for  Theater  Support 
(C)  In  early  1972,  USNATO  and  ASD/l&L  urged  the  Secretary  of  Oe- 
fense  to  support  Increased  allied  use  of  NAMSA  at  the  May  LtPC  Ministerial 
Meeting.  The  Secretary  did  so,  noting  that: 

Whenever  we  entrust  a logistics  support  role  for  a common 
weapons  system  to  this  agency,  we  save  In  support  costs  and 
we  enhance  the  logistic  readiness.  ...We  can,  we  feel, 
free  additional  personnel  spaces  by  grsater  use  of  this 
agency  and,  by  freeing  these  personnel,  we  can  devote  them 
to  combat  units,  and  therefore  again  make  substantial  Im- 
provements In  the  combat  ef fectlvenes*  of  our  limited  man- 
power resource*.* 

But  have  the  services  acted  aggressively  to  support  the  Secretary's 
Initiative? 

(C)  Our  discussions  In  Europe  indicate  that  NAMSA  could  handle  con- 
siderably more  business  and  has  the  capability  to  expand  its  current  func- 
tional areas,  givwu  reasonable  lead  time  for  planning  purposes.  However, 
U.S.  support  cannot  be  desultory.  Maintenance  contracts  on  a multiyear 

*(U)  Verbatim  record  of  May  1972  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  De- 
fense Planring  Committee. 
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fetal*  weald  give  NAMSA  greater  stability.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Ini- 
tiated a contract  for  aircraft  tip-tank  repair  v'tn  NAMSA,  but  did  not 
renew  It  because  of  budgetary  constraints.  The  iaaue  was  not  whether 
a r'AMSA  contractor  could  handle  tip-tank  ‘ulntenance;  rather  USAFE's 
budget  waa  cut  to  the  point  where  ftjida  were  not  available  for  contract 
maintenance.  However,  USAFE  had  uniformed  manpower  slots  available 
that  could  be  used  to  establish  an  ln-house  tip-tank  maintenance  capa- 
bility, so  It  followed  this  course  of  action.  Our  point  here  Is  not  to 

criticise  UJAFE;  they  have.  In  fact,  taken  the  lead  In  trying  to  use 
NAMSA's  capabilities.  However,  IT  we  and  NATO  a r.  going  to  reap  the 

benefits  of  increased  logistic  cooperation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  stay 

with  a program  once  it  la  Initiated,  unless  It  falls  to  meet  specified 
contract  standards.  Individually,  It  nay  well  be  cheaper  for  one  nation 
to  do  its  own  maintenance  than  to  contract  through  NAMSA,  but  a nultl- 
natlcnal  contract  can  bring  economies  of  seals.  Further,  neither  we 
nor  our  NATO  allies  con  afford  to  revert  to  in-house  maintenance  when 
our  services  are  so  manpower  poor.  On  the  contrary,  we  need  an  action 
program  within  DOD  to  back  up  the  U.S.  challenge  to  the  MO  Do  two  years 
ago. 


5.  Launch  a Sustained  Drive  to  Have  Nations  Hove  More  Forces  from 
National  Command  to  the  Earmarked  or  Assigned  Category 
(S)  One  obstacle  to  increased  cooperation  and  logistics  Is  that 
most  nations  feel  a need  to  maintain  national  control  of  resources  for 
non-NATO  contingencies.  This  is  one  major  reason  why  logistic  support 
remains  a national  responsibility.  However,  as  we  keep  stressing, 
overall  Interdependence  is  ao  firmly  established  that  no  nation  — the 
United  Statea  Included  — can  go  It  alone  against  the  Warsaw  Pact.  While 
European  NATO  nations  do  have  defence  requirements  beyond  their  NATO  ob- 
ligations — internal  security,  agreements  with  former  colonies,  CENTO, 
United  Nations  peace-keeping  force s,  etc.  — these  roles  are  secondary 
to  deterring  and,  if  necessary,  defending  against  a Warsaw  Pact  attack. 

If  the  primary  NATO  role  can  be  met,  the  capability  to  meet  other  national 
defense  commitments  then  exists  within  their  commitment  to  NATO. 
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Therefore,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Canada,  France,  the  U.3.,  irul 
Lite  U.K.,  national  logistic  capabilities  ought  tc  be  geared  to  NATO  re- 
quirements, with  a reserve  capability  for  unilateral  requ^rem* nts,  In- 
stead of  the  ether  way  around.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  the  d.S.,  and  the 
'J.K.,  WRII,  particularly  POL  and  anno,  should  he  stockpiled  In  Europe  for 
all  forces  assigned,  earmarked,  or  Hated  ae  national  ar^narj  foroeo  that 
could  be  available  to  NATO  by  MOO  (or  longer  In  the  U.S.  case). 

(S)  This  win  only  occur  If  most  national  forces  ar<*  assigned  or 
earmarked  for  NATO  use.  So  long  as  forci's  are  kept  un^er  national  corn- 
stand,  nations  can  evade  their  responsibility  to  provide  WRM  and  anno; 
however,  once  forces  are  assigned  or  earmarked,  the  nations  can  oe  prodded 
Into  meeting  NATO  standards.  For  sxsrple,  ve  have  known  for  some  years 
that  tha  FRG  has  mors  aircraft  In  their  Inventory  than  shown  In  their 
rssponss  to  the  Defense  Planning  Questionnaire.  What  we  or  NATO's  mili- 
tary authorities  don't  know  Is  praclssly  how  many  aircraft  are  Involved, 
whether  the/  are  manned,  aud  whether  WRM  and  as &o  have  beer,  stockpiled 
for  wartlaa  opsratlons.  Gensrsl  Jonas,  when  CINCUSAFE  and  4-ATAF  Com- 
mander, estimated  there  were  several  hundred  aircraft  unaccounted  for  In 
the  Center  Region.  We  would  reconend  that  the  U.S.  take  the  lead  and 
oarmark  all  forces  that  can  reasonably  bs  expected  to  be  available  In  /i 
NATO  conflict.  Since  forces  engagsd  In  combat  in  SEA  were  retained  In 
the  earnsrked  category,  the  U.S.  reluctance  to  do  this  seems  more  s 
matter  of  bureaucratic  Inertia  than  anything  else. 

6.  Create  s SACEUR  Stock  of  WRM  and  Munitions 

(S)  despite  the  apprehensions  of  some  U.S.  authorities  that  our 
allies  may  be  counting  on  the  use  of  U.S.  WRM  and  munitions  in  lieu  of 
stockpiling  their  own  reserves,  the  emphasis  placed  on  war-reserve 
stocks  by  the  AD-70  program  and  by  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  proved 
productive.  Our  allies  have  accepted  a 30-day  level  as  s minimum  goal 
and  Center  Region  nations  have  reported  firm  plans  to  attain  that  goal 
by  1978  (with  the  exception  of  etocka  for  weapon  systems  being  phased 
out  ur  Introduced  into  their  armed  forces).  Progress  is  also  reported 
from  the  flank  areas.  While  U.S.  goals  are  higher  than  those  of  our 
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allies,  lc  la  algnlf leant  that  aoaa  allies  have  also  recognized  the 
need  to  ensure  that  there  are  sufficient  stocks  on  hand  to  last  until 
resupply  can  be  lopleoented.  However,  little  has  been  done  to  identi- 
fy beforehand  what  the  resupply  requirements  will  be  or  whire  they  will 
coae  from. 

(S)  In  view  of  the  ptogresa  to  date,  we  suggest  that  the  U.S. 
subdue  lta  apprehensions  about  our  allies'  reneging  on  their  cosmlt- 
eents  to  attain  a 30-day  level  and  s»ve  out  on  further  Improvement 
efforts.  We  need  Improvements  simply  because  of  the  vagaries  of  war 
and  because  PCMa  and  other  modern  munitions  must  be  introduced  lntc 
NATO's  Inventory. 

(S)  We  know  from  years  of  scesd.ngly  endless  and  somewhat  fruit- 
less debate  that  what  constitutes  a "day  of  supply"  is  a -atter  of 
Judgment.  We  also  know  that  national  Judgments  vary  with  their  per- 
ception of  the  threat  and  that  narlons  bend  their  Judgment  to  fit  their 
pocket bo oka  and  their  concept  of  NATO's  strategy,  as  well  as  their  own 
doctrinal  concepts  and  tactics.  We  sea  no  reason  to  let  debates  In  the 
Military  Coasalttee  over  consusptlon  rates  delay  further  progress.  A a 
General  Jones  put  It,  a more  constructive  approach  would  be  "an  attempt 

to  define  atocks  in  terms  of  sortiss  and  tasks,  snd  the  munitions,  fuel, 

*e 

etc.,  required  to  perform  those  tasks.  Our  allies  have  also  accepted 
the  phrase  outlaat  the  entny  as  more  acceptable  tlw^u  Jaya  of  conflict. 

SAC  EUR  listed  this  as  a key  clsmsnc  in  generating  NATO  interest  and  told 
us  that  it  was  far  more  productive  than  talking  about  a long  or  short 
war  posture  or  Initial  defense.  NATO  will  have  to  continue  an  aggressive 
evaluation  of  the  Warsaw  Pact's  logistic  capability  before  It  can  accu- 
rately define  what  It  takes  to  outlast  them. 

(S)  But  how  can  NATO  ever  outlast  the  enemy  if  stocks  of  WRit  a*.d 
munitions  remain  completely  a national  responsibility,  «ad  hence  are 
artificially  tied  to  geographic  cowand  boundaries?  Who  can  accurately 

*(H)  NATO  Cannon  Funding  for  War  Stocks,  DRC/N(73)16,  August  13, 

1973. 

(S)  CINCUSAFE  Memorandum  to  Secretary  Schlesinger,  Challenges  to 
NATO , April  13,  1974.  (We  understand  that  U.S.  and  SHAPE  staffs  are  co- 
operating on  such  eu  approach;  It  deserves  strong  and  continued  U.S.  back- 
ing to  assu*e  it  Is  accepted  by  the  Military  Cosmittce  and  the  DPC.) 
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predict  whet  the  consueg>tlcn  In  a given  corps  crea  or  ATAf  will  be? 

This  situation  seers  ss  critical  as  the  artificial  boundary  between  the 
2 and  4 ATAF,  and  It  adds  to  the  layer-cake  problem  on  the  ground.  For 
example.  Secretary  Schleslnger  recently  told  the  Congress  that  two  of 
the  lessons  froa  the  Middle  Cast  war  were:  (1)  the  heavy  attrition  of 

equipment  and  supplies  that  can  rasult  froa  modern.  Intense  convention- 
al conflict;  and  (2)  the  Importance  of  a wara  production  base  and  suffl- 

s 

clent  reserve  stocks  of  atMunitfon,  spars  parts,  and  equipment. 

(S)  If  we  apply  these  two  points  to  a NATU/Warsaw  Pact  conflict, 
the  problea  Is  multiplied  a hundredfold.  However,  we  now  have  some  good 
building  blocks  to  make  the  case  for  further  Improvements: 

o Allied  plans  to  attain  30-day  stock  levels  as  an  Inter- 
im goal. 

o General  acceptance  of  outlasting  the  enemy  as  a cri- 
terion for  planning. 

o A more  constructive  approach  to  defining  stocks  In 
terns  of  tasks,  rather  than  days. 

o The  affirmation  of  prior  judgments  on  heavy  attrition 
and  the  need  for  a wara  production  base  and  sufficient 
reserve  stocks,  as  evidenced  by  the  Middle  Eaat  war. 

o The  recognition  by  some  allies  that  30-day  stock 

levels  will  not  last  in  most  cases  until  roi  apply  can 
be  effected. 

(S)  If  we  face  econoaic  and  political  realities,  individual  NATO 
nations  are  not  (at  least  in  the  near  tera)  going  to  Increase  their 
reeerve  stocks  to  the  point  where  they  can  outlast  the  eneay,  handle 
attrition,  and  expend  reserve  stocks  at  the  rate  generated  during  the 
Middle  'Jest  war.  Therefore,  we  reccmend  the  lover  eoet  option  of 
creating  a S'CE'JR  etock  of  VPN  and  meiitione  that  can  be  held  In  reserve 
and  used  when  and  where  SACEUK  deeao  necessary. 

*(U)  Annual  Defense  Department  Peport , FT  13?S,  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  J.  R.  Sch!esln;er,  pp.  14-13. 
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(S)  Establishing  a SACEUR  stockpile  will  not  be  easy.  The  allies 
recently  gave  rather  short  shrift  to  an  Italian  proposal  for  common 
funding  if  war-reaerve  stocks.  While  aspects  of  that  proposal  nay  be 
undesirable,  the  objective  of  procuring  seven  days'  supply  ot  > - jnly 

used  nun  It  Ions  above  each  nation's  30-slay  level  for  SACEl'R's  allocation 

* 

hat  aerlt.  If,  as  our  instructions  to  USNATO  stated,  additional 
efforts  in  this  field  must  await  agreement  on  such  basic  issues  as  con- 
sumption and  attrition  rates,  optimum  munitions  mix,  and  Improved  re- 
porting  procedures,  all  of  which  are  being  considered  by  the  EWC, 
then  we  may  wait  a long  time.  later  proposal  by  SACEUR  to  SYG  Luns 
suggesting  a common  procurement  fund  for  armaments  was  similarly  re- 
jected by  the  SIC  on  the  basis  that  member  nations  are  not  politically 
ready  for  such  programs. 

(S)  Since  comon  funding  haa  been  unacceptable , we  ouggeat  a 
multipronged  cooperative  approach  to  the  problem.  For  example,  the 
current  DQD  PPGM  for  FY  1976-1980  calls  for  procuring  enough  munitions 
and  equipment  to  support  operations  through  D+90,  with  no  less  than  60 
days  prepositioned  in  Europe.  The  PPGM  also  calls  for  necessary  con- 
struction of  storage  facilities  for  the  60-day  prepositioned  stocks, 
and  Instructs  service  component  commands  in  Europe  to  have  their  require- 
ments processed  in  accordance  with  NATO  procedures  for  consideration 
for  NATO  Infrastructure  funding,  preferably  by  slice  XXVI  (CY  '75),  but 
not  later  than  slice  XXVII  (CY  '76).“* 

(S)  This  U.S.  lmp'ovcment  program  is  going  to  run  into  two  basic 
obstacles:  (1)  acquisition  of  the  necessary  real  estate;  and  (2)  the 

limited  availability  of  fund  a in  the  next  five-year  infrastructure  pro- 
gram. EUCOM  and  its  component  commands  have  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  munition  storage  for  the  stocks  now  in  hand,  and  in 

(U)  We  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  stock  levels 
should  actually  be  set.  Who  can  define  what  wartime  consumption  rates 
will  be  with  precision?  It  is  even  harder  to  define  what  outlasting  the 
enemy  entails.  But  some  arbitrary  level  has  to  be  selected  for  planning 
purposes;  we  pick  30  days  because  it  ir  already  accepted  by  NATO. 

**(U)  State  Message  No . 225-407,  November  15,  1973  (Confidential). 

•*a 

(U)  Secretary  of  Defense  Memorandum,  FY  1976-1980  Planning  and 
Programing  Guidance,  February  25,  1975  (Secret). 
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some  instances  the  present  sites  do  not  meet  U.S.  safety  itandards.  The 
personal  psychological  value  that  Europeans  place  on  land,  and  the  high 
price  of  real  estate,  make  it  politically  difficult  for  the  host  nations 
to  secure  condemnation  agreements  in  their  courts.  The  lass  we  have  to 
ask  for,  the  better  our  chances.  Further,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
the  next  five* year  Infrastructure  program  will  not  be  funded  't  the  level 
preferred  by  the  United  States.  It  will  probably  be  hard  pressed,  at  the 
lower  level  that  is  likely,  to  meet  all  the  demands  already  placed  on  it 
— aircraft  shelters,  NICS,  and  forward  storage  sites  (FSTS)  to  name  a 
few.  The  FSTS  program  will  help  alleviate  the  "maldeployment"  problem 
by  stockpiling  seven  days’  expendable  supplies  near  the  emergency  defense 
positions  of  NATO-committed  forces.  However,  it  does  not  meet  SACEUR’s 
need  for  reserve  stocks  that  can  be  shifted  between  corps  sectors. 

(S)  Therefore,  we  suggest  the  U.S.  take  the  initiative  and  submit 
a proposal  along  the  following  lines: 

o The  recent  Middle  East  war  has  demonstrated  the  heavy 
attrition  of  equloment  and  supplies  that  can  result 
from  modern.  Intense  conventional  conflict,  as  well  a 
the  importance  of  a warm  productive  base,  and  suffi- 
cient reserve  stocks  of  aosunltion,  space  parts,  and 
equipment.  Both  sldo.i  had  to  rely  on  resupply  from 
outside  resources  or  succumb. 

o There  should  be  a leason  in  this  for  NATO.  Insistence 
that  loglatlcs  is  solely  a national  rerponslbility 
could  be  on  unnecessarily  dangerous  handicap. 

o The  U.S.  agrees  that  each  nation  should  be  responsible 
for  attaining  the  first  30  days  of  WRM  and  munitions 
for  its  own  forces. 

o Bi't  beyond  that,  there  is  a requirement  for  a SACEUR 
stock  of  VRM  and  munitions  that  are  not  bound  to  the 
geographic  limits  of  national  emergency  defense  posi- 
tions, corps  areas,  army  groups  or  numbered  allied 
tactical  tir  forces. 
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o It  la  recognized  that  there  are  at  ill  difference*  on 
■uch  ba'.lc  Issues  aa  cooaunpt Ion  rate*  and  opt  Inna 
■unit  Iona  mixes  that  are  being  Htudted  by  the  EUC. 
o However,  the  U.S.  feel*  that  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem la  such  that  NATO  should  taka  action  now  and  not 
wait  until  these  Issues  are  fully  rusolvod  and  other 
Issues  such  as  common  funding  are  debased, 
o Therefore,  as  an  Interim  measure,  the  U.S.  proposes 
that  each  nation,  on  the  basis  of  Its  own  consumption 
rates  and  Its  current  weapons  mix,  agree  to  earmark 

to  SACEUR  seven  days  of  its  holdings  of  ammunition 

a 

now  in  cotmon  use  in  NATO  countries, 
o Stocks  so  earmarked  would  come  Initially  from  current 
stockpiles,  but  whenever  this  action  depleted  national 
holdings  below  a 30-day  supply,  the  nation  concerned 
would  agree  to  again  attain  the  30-day  minimum  level 
by  1980. 

o Stocks  earmarked  for  SACEUR  would  be  identified  to 
him  ea  to  type,  quantity,  and  location,  and  would  be 
made  available  to  him  at  the  same  tine  as  earmarked 
national  forcen  arc  assigned, 
o Since  U.S.  ability  to  furnish  seven  days  of  SACEUR 
stocks  of  WRM  end  munitions  is  constrained  by  lack  of 
storage  sites,  SACEUR  Is  requested  to:  (1)  survey  the 

possibility  of  nations'  providing  storage  space  for  U.S. 
stocks  to  be  earmarked  In  existing  facilities,  providing 
their  location  meets  his  needs;  (2)  request  nations  to 
consider  colocetlon  or  consolidation  of  national  stocks 
so  that  SACEUR' s earmarked  stocks  might  be  consolidated 
In  strategic  locations;  (3)  in  the  event  neither  of  the 
foregoing  is  possible,  authorize  lr frastructure  construc- 
tion of  SACEUR-coot rolled  sites  for  his  stocks  of  WRM  and 
munitions  at  locations  which  meet  his  needs.  Furds  for 

*(U)  DFC/N(73)16  contains  a draft  list  of  commonly  held  munitions. 
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maintenance  and  security  to  be  provided  under  NATO'*  mil- 
itary budget  and  operation  of  the  sites  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  NAMSA. 

(S)  Thla  la  not  an  altruistic  approach;  It  la  probably  the  most 
practical  aaana  we  can  taka  to  laprova  U.S.  and  NATO  holdings  of  WRM 
and  aunltlona  in  tiie  near  term.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  PPGM's  require- 
ment for  60  days  of  preposltioned  stocks  by  17  1976,  It  may  he  the  only 
way,  because  acquisition  of  land,  engineering  surveys,  and  construction 
will  taka  four  to  five  years  at  a minimum.  If  thla  la  doubted,  the 
pace  of  the  aircraft  shelter  program  should  be  ample  evidence  that  even 
prloilty  programs  movw  at  a very  alow  pace  In  NATO. 

(S)  We  a loo  feel  It  would  meat  with  the  general  approval  of  U.S. 
commander a and  logisticians  In  Europe.  One  senior  Army  logistician  told 
uc  that  va  needed  30  percent  of  our  munitions  in  forward  areas,  SO  pet- 
cent  behind  the  Rhine,  and  20  percent  lu  the  U.K.  He  also  suggested 
that  U.S.  reserve  stocks  above  the  first  30  days  be  considered  ee  a 
SHAPE  raserve,  providing  that  storage  and  maintenance  coats  were  funded 
on  a multinational  basis.  Wa  have  taken  a more  moderate  approach  de- 
signed to  secure  allied  participation.  However,  with  the  completion  of 
the  PSTS  program,  which  will  provide  seven  days  of  storage  besides 
stocks  held  by  units,  we  should  come  near  his  goal  of  30  percent,  or 
18  days  of  stocks,  In  the  forward  ereea.  This  program  could  help  free 
additional  storage  areas  bshlnd  the  Rhine  end  In  the  U.K.  for  SACEUR's 
reserve.  Military  budgeting  and  NAMA  supervision  of  SACEUR's  stocks 
would  be  another  Incremental  step  toward  Increasing  NATO  logistic 
coordination. 

7.  Clvlllanlte  the  Central  European  Pipeline  System  (CEPS) 

(U)  Something  obviously  needs  to  be  done  to  ratlonslize  CEPS, 
since  Its  support  facllltlas  faca  mounting  deficits;  reportedly  only 

*(U)  A key  Issue  that  needs  to  be  analyzed  Is  whether  coaon  re- 
serve esmK  stocks  tn  strategically  located  and  sheltered  locations 
would  reduct  the  overall  requirement.  The  sum  of  national  reserve 
stocks  may  be  more  adequate  than  wa  rsallzs. 
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on*  - fifth  of  the  sy.-item  la  ouch  uwd  In  peacetime.  Moreover,  <tlnce  Cl: PS 
was  installed,  European  civilian  pipeline  systems  have  dramatically 
expanded.  Therefore,  to  facilitate  more  econonlrally  rational  peacetime 
as  well  aa  wartime  operation,  it  would  make  sense  to  organize  a European 
oil  eompan r cartel  to  cun  CEPS  aa  part  of  an  lnterc  mnectlng  civil- 
military  r.yatem,  with  ttta  NATO  military  becoming  Juat  another  customer. 

Why  keep  CEPS  under  military  control,  aa  SHAPE  apparently  still  lrwlsta, 
when  clvilianizatlon  would  save  coats  and  relieve  tha  military  of  an 
unnecessary  burden? 

8.  Lastly,  NATO  Headquarters  Seeds  an  Assistant  Secretary  Ceneral 
to  Deal  Only  with  Logistics 

(U)  Ashcroft  points  out  how  NATO  higher  organs  have  played  very 
little  role  in  the  logistic  field  — a situation  that  needs  to  be  changed. 
He  revives  the  old  U.S.  suggestion  that  the  CNAD  should  establish  a logis- 
tic subcommittee."  However,  experience  with  CNAD  has  clearly  shown  that 
its  concentration  on  armaments  and  raaearch  and  development  programs  pre- 
cludes use  of  that  forum  for  logistics  — particularly  "user"  logistics. 
Therefore,  we  would  go  further  and  suggest  creating  a full-time  ASYC  for 
logistics  as  s highly  desirable  lncrementcl  step  to  provide  the  necessary 
added  focus  on  the  crucial  logistic  problems  confronting  NATO.  The 
present  ASYC  for  defense  support  charged  with  this  responsibility  la 
grievously  overburdened  by  having  to  deal  also  with  the  CNAD  and  RAD, 
joint  production  sciiemes,  the  Infrastructure  program,  and  a host  of  other 
matters.  We  suggest  that  his  functions  be  divided  with  a naw  ASYC  charged 
solely  with  overseeing  consumer  logistics.  Only  in  this  way  con  suffi- 
cient NATO  emphasis  on  this  neglected  area  be  achieved. 

D.  THE  CASE  TOR  LOCISTICS  AS  A MULTILATERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

(U)  We  have  made  the  case  that  logistics  as  s national  responsi- 
bility Is  a myth  because  Interdependence  Is  already  Si  firmly  established 
that  no  NATO  nation  can  go  It  alone  In  Europe.  We  have  also  cited  Its 

*(U)  Ashcroft,  Part  I,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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•conoalc  snd  allltary  Inefficiencies  and  saKRested  some  Incremental 
steps  to  Increase  logistic  cooperation  and  coordination  wlttiln  NATO. 

But  v*  doubt  that  such  Incremental  measures  will  suffice  to  meet  the 
need.  Over  t lme  NATO  must  move  toward  an  Integrated  logistic  system, 
if  It  1s  to  overcome  the  military  and  econoalc  Inefficiencies  Inherent 
In  the  present  lack  of  system,  while  keeping  costs  under  control. 

This  logic  Is  Inescapable  la  our  view;  NAIO  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  fragaented  national  logistics  If  It  is  to  generate  a high 
confidence  defense  posture  at  acceptable  coat.  Financially,  it  In 
Increasingly  unable  to  fund  the  peacetime  waste  and  excessive  costs 
Involved.  Moreover,  tomorrow's  logistics  problems  will  be  far  more 
complex  snd  far  mote  technology-oriented.  It  is  Increasingly  apparent 
that  over  the  long  run  operating  and  aaintenar.ee  costs  are  as  Important 
as  procurement  coats  snd  will  oftsn  equal  the  original  cost  of  the 
weapon  systaa.  Econoales  of  scalu  are  essential.  Militarily,  we  would 
still  doubt  that  NATO  would  bm  able  to  defend  effectively  (at  least  In 
ths  crucial  Center  Region)  without  a mure  unified  logistic  systea. 

(U)  Experience  aoply  indicates,  however,  that  logic  alone  will 
not  get  us  froa  here  to  there.  Whatever  the  felt  needs,  solutions  to 
thea  will  not  be  reached  until  Institutional  means  to  Implement  then 
are  not  up.  Thus  NATO  muwt  develop  over  tlae  unified,  high-level 
logistic  management  machinery,  both  for  poilcy/plannlng  and  for  opera- 
tions. Even  if  these  start  out  with  only  limited  functions,  they  will 
tend  to  generate  their  own  institutional  pressures  for  a more  rational- 
ized NATO  logistic  posture. 

(U)  On  the  other  hand,  wm  art  far  froa  suggesting  total  logistic 
Integration  as  a viable  model.  Obviously  cotsitrleo  like  Canada,  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.K.  will  still  need  to  poatura  seme  of  their  national  forces 
for  other  contingencies  — and  need  their  own  logistic-support  base  for 
flexibility.  In  thene  esses,  wa  arm  only  proposing  that  they  use  the 
NATO  logistic  systea  for  their  NATO-oriented  forces.  In  othtr  esses, 
sheer  geography  — for  example,  In  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  perhaps  Italy  - 
will  dictate  continued  reliance  on  separate  wartime  logistic  support 
struct  area,  though  even  tney  could  baneflt  greatly  froa  part*c'.»ating  in 
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centralized  procurement,  maintenance,  an«l  aupply.  However,  tno  Center 
Region  1m  a caae  where  geography  almost  dictates  Integrated  support. 

Here  a number  of  specific  reasons  support  the  case  for  logistics'  gradu- 
ally becoming  a NATO  responsibility. 

1.  NATO  Needs  Setter  Control  of  Existing  Logistic  Organizations 

(C)  One  factor  driving  NATO  toward  logistic  Integration  Is  the 
current  proliferation  of  logistic  organizations,  procurement  schemes, 
and  the  like.  The  Logistic  Subgroup  of  the  EWG  lists  more  than  60 
multinational  bodies  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  NATO  logistics  prob- 
lems (.see  Appendix  to  Chapter  V,  pp.  241-243).  The  latest  report  con- 
cents diplomatically  on  the  need  for  pulling  these  together  In  some 
fashion: 


The  list  of  ongoing  logistics  cooperative  efforts  with- 
in the  Central  Region  is  Impressive,  as  Is  the  list  of  NATO 
agencies  and  other  bodies  Involved  in  logistics  cooperation 
and  coordination.  It  appear*  that  an  overall  coordination 
of  the  activity  of  these  bodice  and  agencies  might  result 
In  a more  efficient  and  systematic  organization  of  their 
structure.  Such  coordination  might  ba  entrusted  either  to 
son*  existing  agency  or  to  a new  organization  with  a view 
to  correlating  the  Interrelated  efforts  and  to  encouraging 
expanded  participation  in  cooperative  efforts  both  within 
and  among  these  groups.* 


(U)  While  the  very  pro!  Iferation  of  these  agenclea  is  de  facto 
proof  that  logistics  as  a national  responsibility  Is  outmoded  and  that 
Interdependence  has  been  recognized,  If  not  established,  some  full-time 
body  Is  desperately  needed  to  pull  together  the  activities  of  the  present 
conglomeration  of  existing  agencies.  NATO  simply  cannot  develop  a ratio- 
nal logistic  posture  as  e result  of  Incremental  Improvements  by  ed  hoc 
groups  that  lack  centralized  direction.  In  fact,  we  frankly  doubt 
"hither  this  pattern  of  dozens  of  SATO  comittees  and  bodies  with  logis- 
tic responsibilities  could  possibly  function  effectively  in  an  emergency 
or  in  wart  ire.  The  whole  system  needs  to  be  overhauled. 

*(U)  DS/0PK10C)  (74)50.  Report  by  the  subgroup  for  e study.  Logis- 
tics Specialization  in  the  Central  Region , April  11,  1974  (NATO  Confidential). 
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2.  NATO  Heeds  ,i  Fiji  1-Tlrre  Central lzcd  Agency  to  Integrate 
It ■ Logistic  ftequlrem »nts  In  Peace  and  W.ir 

(U)  On  pp.  204-206,  we  discussed  some  oi  NATO's  logistic  short- 
comings and  how  our  present  logistic  posture  might  even  preclude  an 
effective  defense  — even  for  the  first  10  days.  On  pp.  213-217,  we 
suggested  a comon  Center  Region  LOC  command  to  overcome  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  movement  std  transportation  of  war  consumables  to  for- 
ward defense  positions.  Fut  this  was  only  a modest  incremental  step. 

Since  this  LOC  will  have  to  support  all  nations  with  forces  in  the 
AFC ENT  ares,  we  really  need  a full-time  NATO  or  AFCENT  logistic  organi- 
zation for  peacetime  coordination  and  exercising  of  the  system  a d for 
wartime  control.  For  optimum  effectiveness,  priorities  need  to  be 
established  on  a NATO  rather  than  a national  basis.  This  requires  an 
organization  that  has  complete  information  on  what  has  to  move  and  where 
it  must  be  delivered,  and  the  authority  to  coordinate  movement  require- 
ments with  the  multitude  of  agencies  involved.  The  magnitude  of  the  task 
enn  ba  Illustrated  by  referring  to  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4 of  the  Appendix 
to  Chapter  V,  and  noting  the  host  of  adlltary  and  civil  agencies  involved 
in  the  procurement,  storage,  and  transport  of  war  supplies.  An  ad  hoc 
approach  by  separate  comltteea  will  not  meet  NATO's  wartime  needs.  NATO 
needs  an  organization  set  up  in  peacetime  to  coordinate  its  logistic 
requirements  on  an  integrated  basis,  and  to  manage  them  centrally  in  event 
of  emergency.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  for  NATO's  political 
authorities  to  face  up  to  this  reality  and  to  start  the  necessa.y  study 
effort  and  political  dialogue  leading  toward  a NATO  organization  that  has 
both  the  authority  and  the  capability  to  do  peacetime  planning  and  wartime 
logistic  coordination  and  operation. 

3.  A Logistic  Organization  Is  Necessary  to  Help  Overcome  the  Political 
and  Economic  Obstacles  to  Specialization  and  Standardization 

(S)  In  addressing  the  industrial  and  economic  implications  of 
logistic  specialization,  the  Logistic  Subgroup  made  the  following  points: 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  specialization  can  have 
an  Important  Inpact  on  industry  and  the  economy  of  partici- 
pating nations.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  fields  of 
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development  and  procurement  of  equipment  and  supply  and 
maintenance.  On  t?.e  positive  side  specialization  by  con- 
centrating similar  activities  previously  scattered  over 
several  countries  or  facilities  into  the  most  efficient 
form  and  by  grouping  orders  together  will  bring  about 
economies  of  scale,  and  reduction  of  costs  and  prices. 
Furthermore,  wastefi  1 duplication  of  effort  will  be 
avoided.  On  the  negative  aide  some  nations  or  firms  miy 
be  faced  with  some  unerg,loyrtent  and  loss  of  technological 
know-how.  There  sre  also  the  dangers  of  reduced  flexi- 
bility and  lack  of  competition  through  concentration  on  a 
limited  number  of  sources. 

These  disadvantages  may  prove  to  have  an  inhibiting 
effect  on  certain  countries  when  faced  with  decisions  on 
logistic  specialization.  The  solution  would  appear  to  lie 
in  treating  projects  together  over  as  broad  a fieid  as 
possible  and  not  in  Isolation.  This  will  give  scope  fer 
compensation  between  countries  jo  that  the  benefits  and  dis- 
advantages can  be  shared  out.  If  necessary  the  arrangements 
could  be  spread  beyond  logistics  specialization  into  ration- 
alisation as  a whole  to  enlarge  the  field  in  which  the  trade- 
offs can  be  found. 

Such  a system  would  need  a central  clearing  house  for  its 
organization  and  supervision,  but  this  would  not  need  to  be 
unduly  complicated.  The  objective  should  be  to  obtain  the 
best  value  for  defence  expenditure  in  logistics  by  speciali- 
zation, while  ensuring  that  all  participants  share  equitably 
In  the  economic,  technological  and  industrial  advantages 
which  accrue  therefrom.* 


A.  Why  Not  a Logistic  Matrix? 

(C)  They  may  or  may  not  have  recognized  it,  but  the  Logistic  Sub- 
group's scheme  In  paragraph  2 above  to  overcome  obstacles  to  specializa- 
tion Is  precisely  what  0AST7PAE  have  advocated  In  their  recent  study, 
SATO  Rationalisation  Potential.  Frllowlng  their  formula,  it  should  be 
possible  to  develop  a logistics  matrix  rovering  the  production  and  pro- 
curement, supply  and  maintenance  that  would  balance  out  the  Impacts  on 
the  Industry  and  economy  of  participating  nations.  Moreover,  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  adverse  Impact  the  high  cost  of  POL  will  have  on  the 
European  balance  of  payments  is  an  added  incentive  for  logistic  speciali 
ration  not  addressed  by  the  Logistics  Subgroup.  We  cannot  permit  energy 
generated  BCP  problems  to  drain  NATO's  defense  capabilities.  We  suggest 

*(U)  Ibid. 
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NATO  would  have  a better  chance  to  balance  Jefense-related  BOP  expendi- 
tures by  the  matrix  approacn. 

(C)  We  can  overcome  some  political  and  economic  obstacles  to 
standardization  by  a logistic  matrix.  Many  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary authorities  we  talked  to  in  Europe  aaw  standardization  as  the  key 
to  increased  logistic  cooperation  and  improved  military  mobility  and 
flexibility.  We  certainly  do  not  disagree  with  the  desirability  and 
practicality  of  standardization.  But  NATO's  track  record  has  not  been 
too  good  and  decisions  on  weapon  systems  have  been  based  as  much  on 
political  and  economic  considerations  as  on  military  requirements.  How- 
ever, the  U.S.  matrix  approach  applied  to  logistics  would  inevitably 
help  over  time  to  foster  standardization  too.  If  each  nation  1*  getting 
a fair  share,  the  International  political  squabbles  and  pressures  can  be 
squelched.  Internal  pressures  by  defense  industry  lobbyists  can  be  re- 
sisted eesier  and  the  facts  brought  forth  for  the  public  to  see.  One 
ret  of  lobbyists  may  ba  displeased,  but  another  art  should  be  pleased. 
Military  considerations  can  be  given  store  weight.  The  responsibility 
would  than  fall  on  the  military  authorities  to  resolve  differences  in 
doctrine  or  tactics  so  that  standardization  could  become  a .reality. 
Parochial  military  views  that  stalled  or  delayed  e practical  proposal 
would  be  highlighted  and  the  political  r.utherit'es  could  intercede  to 
resolve  the  Issues. 

E.  WHAT  INSTITUTIONAL  FORMS  SHOULD  COMMON  NATO  LOGISTICS  TAKE? 

(L)  It  is  naturally  easier  to  develop  the  need  for  common  NATO 
logistic  systems  than  to  prescribe  their  organizational  forms  or  spell 
out  their  functions.  To  solve  these  problems  would  raouire  separate  and 
expert  study  in  depth.  Moreover,  as  we  noted  at  the  outset,  logistics 
itself  is  an  elastic  term,  end  more  than  one  common  body  would  probably 
be  required  to  cover  the  gamut  of  logistic  functions.  We  can,  however, 
outline  In  general  tarns  the  guidelines  NATO  might  adopt  for  study.  And 
we  can  say  at  this  point  that  none  of  the  existing  collection  of  pro- 
liferated NATO  logistics  cooBltteea,  boarar,  agencies,  and  groups  has 
the  terme  of  reference  or  bureaucratic  clout  to  perform  these  functions. 
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1.  N vTO  badly  needs  km  kind  of  nigh-level  organization  to  pull 
together  and  perhapa  rationalize  the  activities  of  the  myriad 
existing  logistic  agencies.  coniLlLteea.  and  working  groupn. 

Ws  suggested  earlier  a new  ISYG  for  logistics,  but  his  wr-li 
bs  essentially  a staff  function,  and  the  more  NATO  moves 
toward  common  logistics  the  more  a full-time  directing  body 
will  be  needed. 

2.  Elthe-  the  above  body  or  a separate  one  Is  needed  for  overall 
NATO  logistic  planning,  especially  to  develop  a matrix  of 
logistic  trade-offs,  while  (as  the  Logistic  Subgroup  put  It) 
serving  as  a central  clearinghouse  to  prevent  unnecessarily 
adverse  ispact  on  the  Industry  of  participating  ne  lons.  Sue’, 
a body  would  .i*ed  lots  of  clout  and  ready  recess  to  NATO  and 
national  authorities. 

3.  The  Center  Region,  at  any  rale,  needs  a full-scale  conson 
logistic  cosauuid  for  optimal  planning  and  exercising  LOC  func- 
tions in  peacetime  and  conducting  them  In  wartime. 

Some  form  of  European  defense  supply  agency  Ight  be  useful  to 
achieve  needed  efficiencies  and  economies  in  many  categories  of 
maintenance  and  supply. 

3.  In  the  field  of  producer  logistics,  some  much  more  authoritative 
body  with  stronger  terms  of  rsference  than  CNAD  la  needed  to 
develop  and  propose  cosnon  production  programs. 

(II)  No  existing  NATO  agency  has  the  planning  capacity  and  Insti- 
tutional clout  to  develop  and  set  forth  authoritatively  an  organizational 
structure  to  neat  these  needs,  if  only  because  of  the  myth  that  logistics 
is  s national  responsibility  hangs  oo  heavily  over  NATO  and  its  staffs 
remain  so  tied  to  national  apron  strings.  What  Is  needed  Is  s powerful 
group  whose  findings  will  not  easily  be  shunted  aside  without  full  con- 
sideration and  who  have  the  status  to  challenge  unwarranted  negativism  or 
parochialism.  Therefore,  we  suggest  a "wisemen"  approach  to  study  the 
problem.  Whatever  the  number  of  wisemen  chosen,  the  group  would  have  to 
include  both  military  and  civilian  members.  To  cut  down  on  the  learning 
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process  of  how  NATO  works.  It  would  be  well  to  choose  prominent  leaders 
with  prevloue  NATO  associations  and  to  assign  them  assistant?  with  simi- 
lar experience.  Tills  should  not  be  too  hard.  The  name  of  General 
Stelnhoff  coaes  Immediately  to  mind,  given  his  recent  strong  support  of 
rationalization,  specialization,  and  atindardlzatlcn. 

(U)  In  our  view,  most  key  NATO  allies  would  support  such  an  Idea. 

The  U.K.  should  be  interested,  since  tl  ay  have  much  to  gain  and  are  in 
tight  financial  straits.  The  Dutch  have  a responsibility  to  become  en- 
gaged because  of  their  strong  advocacy  of  specialization.  The  Southern 
Region  allies  would  favor  the  idea  bt  use  they  would  scent  potential 
gains.  The  Logistic  Subgroup  has  developed  real  expertise  and  could  ser 
as  a ready-made  staff,  if  divorced  from  its  present  allegiance  a>id  as3lgi.  1 
to  the  wlsemen.  The  CNADa  should  also  be  able  to  give  good  advice.  But 
to  launch  zurh  a group  would  probably  take  e high-level  U.S.  initiative. 
Indued,  e high  NATO  nfflcial  made  a strong  case  to  us  for  e U.3.  initia- 
tive on  R/S  at  the  Presidential  level,  saying  that  was  the  only  wsy  to 
get  progress  under  way.  Because  it  has  political,  economic,  and  defense 
implications,  it  would  be  appropriate  as  a Presidential  initiative;  this 
would  also  serve  notice  on  U.S.  agencies  that  it  was  * program  to  be  ful.'.y 
supported. 

(U)  Meanwhile  wv  wish  to  offer  the  following  observations  on  pos- 
sible NATO  logistic  organs,  with  particular  reference  to  the  AFCQiT  area. 

As  NATO's  own  experience  has  shown,  tliere  are  many  gradations  possible 
between  full  national  responsibility  and  full  NATO  integration  on  a NATO- 
wide  basis.  Therefore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  thst  the  options  dis- 
cussed below  can  be  sliced  meny  different  ways.  They  need  not  congirenend 
all  logistic  functions  (soms  could  still  be  perforated  nationally)  or  all 
NATO  allios  (soma  would  not  want  to  join).  Rome  can't  be  built  in  a day. 

1.  A K :ltlnatlonal  Logistics  Comnand  (MLC) 

(U)  When  we  suggested  as  an  incremental  step  on  pp.  216-217  an 
AFC  ENT  LOG  comsmnd  with  limited  functions  (primarily  movement  troops  and 
supplies),  we  noted  that  it  could  be  the  nucleus  for  expansion  into  more 
of  a full-blown  logictic  cosmand.  As  alse  noted,  a recent  Brookings 
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study  has  gone  sttic'li  further  and  proposed  Just  tills.  Lawrence  and  Keiord 
propose  an  MLC  "similar  In  or  Ran  last  Ion  and  function  to  the  U.S.  Army's 
Theater  Arny  Support  Command."  The  MLC  commander's  functions  would  be: 


...  to  assure  uniform  support  for  all  national  forces  oper- 
ating in  NORTHAG  and  CENTAG,  to  establish  logistics  pollcv, 
conduct  detailed  logistics  planning,  assign  missions  and 
allocate  resources  to  multlnationsl  support  forces  under 
his  control,  snd  to  set  priorities  for  support,  dls  area 
of  operation  would  bo  the  zone  extending  from  the  rear  of 
each  national  corps  boundary  throughout  the  entire  rear 
area,  Including  the  airheads  and  poits  of  entry  Into  the 
Central  Region.  For  most  resupply,  the  unilateral  logistics 
support  responsibility  of  each  natloral  force  would  be  lim- 
ited to  that  within  its  own  corps,  snd  the  interface  with 
the  MLC  would  take  place  at  depots  and  facilities  to  which 
national  forces  would  go  for  support. * 


(U)  Subordinate  multinational  transport,  supply,  ana  security, 
acl  engineering  counanda  would  be  organized,  with  only  personnel  and 
medical  functions  being  performed  by  national  forces  (because  of  their 
uniquely  national  character)  under  MLC  supervision.  Lawrence  end  Record 
argue  that  this  schema  would  (a)  permit  more  effective  support  while  re- 
ducing support  manpower,  especially  for  the  U.S.;  (b)  facilitate  Joint 
basing  of  national  forces  In  rear  areas,  thus  further  saving  U.S.  costs 
In  particular;  and  (c)  Increase  the  wartime  flexibility  of  AFC  ENT 
forces.** 

(U)  They  recognize  the  reel  obstacles  entailed,  including  the  wide 
variety  of  equipment,  supply  scales  and  procedures  Involved,  together 
with  the  Inevitable  Inertia  and  bureaucratic  resistance.  Ashcroft  Is 
even  more  skeptical  whan  analysing  a similar  schema.  He  particularly 
questions,  using  BAOR  as  an  example,  whether  significant  rost  savinga 
could  be  achieved,  and  argues  cogently  that  any  cosaon  AFC  ENT  logistic 
system  "must  be  justified  on  military  rather  than  economic  grounds. " 

*(U)  U.S.  Force  Structure  in  SATO:  An  Alternative,  op.  clt.,  p.  80. 

**(U)  Ibid.,  pp.  81-8,“.. 

***(U>  Ashcroft,  Fart  I,  op.  clt.,  pp.  28-29. 
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On  thk  other  hand,  Ashcroft  cl«*#;iy  fctl*  lh.it  SHAl’K  h.ii  L«*«m  l*-m  .iKgn-M- 

slve  than  It  ahould  have  been  In  prraatng  the  military  iJ  v.intavi  « «»f 

a 

loglat 1c  Integration. 

(U;  We  join  Ashctoft,  Record,  and  Lawrence  In  fetllng  thjt  ttie  nerd 
for  auch  a legist  lc  conaaand  ahould  be  a subject  of  SIlArE  study,  either  on 
SACEUR't  own  hook,  or  In  response  to  a UPC  versus  NAC  Invitation. 

2.  A European  Defense  Supply  Agency 

(U)  Harking  hack  to  the  substantial  economies  achieved  by  the  U.S. 
through  the  creation  in  1961  of  a consolidated  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
several  suggestions  have  bean  made  for  a European  or  NATO  defense  supply 
agency  modeled  on  It.  In  1969,  Timothy  Stanley,  then  Defense  Adviser  in 
USNATO,  pointed  out  hew  DSA  laid  saved  DOD  millions  via  consolidated  pro- 
curement, coauon  depots,  and  above  all  better  Inventory  annagement,  and 
suggested  that  NATO  could  do  the  ease  — provided  that  some  higher  degree 
of  standardization  could  be  achieved.  Crantlng  that  It  was  probably  not 
practical  to  Include  iteme  like  food,  clothing,  and  much  expensive  weap- 
onry, Stanley  contended  that  at  least  five  billion  dollars  In  procurement 
of  consumables  could  nevertheless  bo  consolidated  over  a flve-year  period, 
at  considerable  savings.  He  further  luggeated  some  form  of  balancing 
accounts,  so  that  no  ally  would  be  procuring  more  over  an  extended  period 
than  It  contributed. 

(U)  Ashcroft  examines  this  proposition  In  still  greater  depth.  He 
focuses  on  the  expansion  of  NAMSA,  as  having  going-concern  value;  however, 
he  feele  that  it  wtuld  have  to  be  extensively  reorganized,  as  It  has 
"little  growth  potential"  If  It  continues  to  operate  as  at  present. 

Ashcroft  also  Is  skeptical  that  large-scale  savings  can  be  achieved,  but 
sees  a European  DSA  as  being  of  potentially  real  military  value  In  foster- 
ing NATO  mutual  support,  generating  pressure  for  Increased  standardization, 

** 

and  promoting  comon  logistic  procedures. 

(D)  Because  of  the  severe  financial  constraints  on  NATO  defense 
budgets,  the  rationales  advanced  by  Stanley  and  Ashcroft  for  movement 

*(U)  Ibid.,  Part  II,  pp.  27-28. 

**(U)  Ashcroft,  Part  I,  op  clt.,  pp.  15-19,  22-24,  30-32;  and 
Part  II,  op.  clt.,  pp.  21  and  30. 
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toward  a European  DSA  are  even  more  cogent  now  than  when  they  were  ad- 
vanced. Even  a 10  percent  saving  in  defense  outlays  appears  more  sig- 
nificant today  tlian  It  did  In  1969-1970.  The  gains  In  military  effective- 
ness loom  as  even  more  Important.  Therefore,  despite  all  the  practical 
and  political  obstacles  to  large-scale  conraun  procurement  and  stock 
maintenance  via  an  tDSA,  we  believe  that  NATO  must  eventually  move  a long 
way  In  this  direction.  If  It  Is  to  field  a credible  conventional  posture 
at  acceptable  cost.  Since  this  process  will  inevitably  be  gradual  at 
best,  this  argues  for  a high-level  initiative  to  start  developing  plans 
right  now.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  matrix  approach  for  sharing  costs  (see 
pp.  30-31)  would  facilitate  equitable  burden-sharing  by  placing  it  in  a 
larger  framework. 

(U)  We  further  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  participate  in  an  EDS  A, 
at  least  with  respect  to  its  Europe-based  forces.  Although  the  European 
allies  (or  some  of  them)  could  create  it  without  the  U.S.,  In  practice, 
U.S.  participation  ic  likely  to  ba  an  essential  catalyst.  Moreover,  we 
may  have  much  to  gain  by  purchasing  consumables  for  our  forces  in  Europe 
from  a coasson  source.  And,  as  ws  have  said  repeatedly,  Washington's  con- 
cept that  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  must  be  fully  capable  of  unilateral 
cctlon  is  not  only  infeasible  within  current  constraints,  but  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  optimum  organization  of  the  collective  defense. 

F.  CONCLUSIONS 

(U)  Like  other  chapters  in  thia  study,  this  analysis  of  logistic 
rationalization  is  preliminary  and  exploratory.  At  this  early  point,  it 
is  feasible  only  to  suggest  new  directions  and  propose  options  for  more 
definitive  study.  But  the  rationale  for  moving  out  Is  clear.  As  Ashcroft 
much  earlier  pointed  out,  NATO  has  neglected  its  indispensable  logistic 
base  — a aln  of  omlsalon  on  the  part  of  both  its  political  and  its  mili- 
tary authorities.  Collective  remedies  are  long  overdue:  Indeed,  they 

now  seem  indispensable  on  grounds  of  budget  savings,  as  well  as  military 
effectiveness. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  V 

LIST  OF  NATO  V'.ENCIES  AND  OTHER  BOl/IFS  INVOLVED  IN  LOGISTIC 
COOPF.RAT  ION/COORDINATIUN 


1.  Individual  Aggnclej  and  Coanltteea 
Military  Agency  for  Standardization  (MAS) 

NATO  Maintenance  and  Supply  Agency  (NAMSA) 

Conference  of  Nail-Mial  Armament  Directors  (CNAD) 

NATO  Air  Defense  Ground  Environment  (NADGE) 

NATO  HAWK  Production  and  Logistics  Organization  (NHPLO) 

NATO  MRCA  Development  and  Production  Management  Agency  (NMDPMA) 

NATO  Integrated  Communications  System  Organization  (NICSO) 

2.  ACE  Military  Bodies 

The  ACE  Loglatics  Coordination  Center  (LCC) 

North  European  Couaand  Logistics  Steering  Croup 

Allied  Cowand  Baltic  Approaches  Logistics  Coordinating  Croup  (ALCG) 
Center  Region  Logic tic  Steering  Group  (CRLSG) 

AFCENT  Net lone 1 Liaison  Staffs  (NALS) 

AFCENT  Joint  Coordination  Center  (JOC) 

NORTHAC  and  TUOAVAF  Logistics  Coordination  Centers 
CENTAG  Logistic  Planning  and  Coordination  Board  (CL7CD) 

LANDSOUTHEAST  Logistics  Operations  Coordination  Center 

3.  NATO  Peacetime  Civil  Emergency  Planning  Coasrlttees/Agencles 
Petrolem  Planning  Committee  (PPC) 

NATO  Pipeline  Cormittee  (NPC) 

Regional  NATO  Pipeline  Authorities 
Central  Europe  Pipeline  Policy  Cosalttee  (CEPPC) 

Central  Europe  Pipeline  Organization  (CEPO) 

Central  Europe  Operating  Agency  (CEOA) 

Industrial  Planning  Committee  (IPC) 

Poou  and  Agriculture  Planning  Committee  (FAPC) 
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Planning  Board  for  European  Inland  Surface  Transport  (PREIST) 
Northern  Europe  (NE)  Sub-Conalttee 
Central  Europe  (CF.)  Sub-Cunnlttte 
Southern  Europe  (SE)  Sub-Coamlttoe 
Railroad  Transport  (RKT)  Sub-Couilttee 
Road  Transport  (RT)  Sub-Coaalttee 
Ports  and  Beaches/Inland  Watervay  Transport  (PB/IWT) 

Civil  aviation  Planning  Coantttee  (CAPC) 

Planning  Borrd  for  Ocean  Shipping  (PROS) 

Civil  Defense  Committee.  (CDC) 

4.  iMTO  Civil  Wartime  Agencies/ Boards 
NATO  Wartlae  Oil  Organization  (NVOC) 

Central  Supply  Agency  (CSA) 

European  Supply  Agency  (ESA) 

Authority  for  Cocrdlnation  of  Inland  Transport  in  Central  Europe 
(ACITCE) 

Authority  for  -ioordlnatlon  of  Inland  Transport  In  Southern  Europe 
(AC1TSUD) 

Central  European  Wagon  Pool  (CEWP) 

Northern  European  Transshipment  Organization  (NETSO) 

Cross  Channel  Coordination  Cent*r  (CCCC) 

Board  of  Coordination  of  Civil  Ablation  (BOCCA) 

Defense  Shipping  Authority  (DSA) 

Defense  Shipping  Council  (DSC) 

Defense  Shipping  Executive  Board  (DSEB) 

Regional  Shipping  Boards  — East  and  West  (RSB,  East;  RSB,  West) 

5.  NATO  Project  Steering  Coanlttees  Administered  by  CHAD 
NATO  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft  (NMPA) 

NATO  Jaguar  Tactical  and  Training  Aircraft 
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NATO  Seasparrow  Point  Defense  Ship  Miaul  1c  Systea 
NATO  Azores  Fixed  Acoustic  Range  (AFAR) 

NATO  FH-70  155oa  Towed  Howitzer 

NATO  Acouatlc  Cooaaunlcat  Ion  with  Subaarlnes 

NATO  SA/330  (Puaa),  SA/341  (Gazelle),  and  WG/13  (Lynx)  Hellcoptera 
NATO  Coabat  Vehicle  Reconnalanance  (Tracked)  (CVRT) 

NATO  15Saa  Self-Propelled  Howitzer  (SP70) 

NATO  MX20  RH202  Rapid  Fire  Gun  and  Antiaircraft  Mount  HS669N 
NATO  PHM  (Patrolcraft  Hydrofoil  Mleaile) 

6.  EUROGROUP  and  Aaeoclated  Bod  tea 
FUROLOG 
EUROS CH ED 
EURONAO 
EUROKED 
EUROTRAINING 
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VI.  COMPATIBILITY,  IN TKROr INABILITY,  AND  STANDARD 1 ..ATInN 


(U)  The  preceding  c'.iapter  looked  at  ^\noun>’r  logistics.  Thin  one 
Is  devoted  to  pi\v;uvr  logistics  — ways  of  promoting  standardization, 
or  at  least  interoperability  and  compatibility,  of  munitions  end  equip- 
asnt  to  enhance  the  >'otaon  defense  and,  it  Is  lioped,  save  costs.  Of 
course  procuring  comm  or  at  least  compatible  equipae.it,  spare  parts, 
and  other  supplies  will  greatly  facilitate  common  coneumer  logistics, 
so  the  two  are  intimately  related. 

(It)  While  such  programs  would  achieve  the  greatest  results  if  NATO- 
wide,  this  is  not.  essential.  If  even  the  seven  Center  Region  allies 
collaborate,  uotable  gains  could  result.  Indeed,  even  FRC/U.S./U.K. 
collaboration  could  drive  other  allies  to  Join  them  over  time.  Some  91 
percent  of  NATO  (excluding  France)  outlays  on  major  military  equipment 
In  1973  came  from  these  three  nations  anywey.  But  the  catalyst  for  any 
significant  progress  will  have  to  be  a change  in  U.S.  attitudes.  Baaed 
on  our  discussions  In  Europe,  we  cannot  overstrsss  the  extent  ot  European 
suspicions  that  U.S.  advocacy  of  standardisation  Is  a device  to  enhance 
further  the  dominance  ot  U.S.  industry,  already  NATO's  largest  arms  pro- 
ducer. 

A. NATO'S  SAD  EXPERIENCE  WITH  STANDARDIZATION 

(J'  Since  full-scale  standardisation  of  equipment  — like  defense 
Integration  on  the  H>C  model  — Is  theoretically  the  optimum  road  to 
collective  defense.  It  has  always  enjoyed  devoted  lip  service  In  NATO. 

The  lack  of  It  Is  regularly  deplored.  In  practice,  however.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  stymied  by  tha  nationalism  and  parochialism  cited  lu  Chapter  I. 
As  one  U.S.  expert  with  twenty  years'  experience  In  the  field  blisitly 
put  it: 

NATO  standardization  Is  much  talked  about  but  very  little 
has  ever  happened  to  accomplish  meaningful  standardisa- 
tion. When  the  chips  arc  down,  the  U.S.  does  not  act  to 


*(U)  If  France  is  Included,  the  big  four  account  for  93  percent  of 
the  expenditures. 
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support  NATO  agreed  standard I2.1t ion  polic  es.  SATO  standard- 
ization that  does  exl.it  happened  sore  by  arc  ldent  than  by  de- 
sign.* 

(U)  Wltneae  t lie  de&th  of  L'llAPE's  noble  effort  to  promote  standard- 
ization by  promulgating  NATO  Baalr  Military  Requirements  (NBMRs).  Some 
49  were  promulgated  before  the  scheme  was  abandoned  In  1965  because  "not 
one  NBMR  had  resulted  In  the  common  production  of  an  Item  specifically 
designed  to  meet  it."  What  happened  was  simply  that  national  services 
and  eraaments  directors  ignored  the  SHAPE  requirements  whenever  it  suited 
them  to  do  so. 

(C)  Even  the  creation  in  1966  of  a Conference  of  National  Armaments 
Directors  with  a mandate  backed  by  vigorous  ministerial  exhortation  to 
promote  Joint  RID  and  procurement  has  had  only  limited  impact.  In  Innum- 
erable meetings,  the  CNAD  and  Its  many  subgioups  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  problem,  ard  dona  a large  number  of  studies.  The  CNAD  has  properly 
focueed  mostly  on  coordinating  longer-term  programs,  while  still  In  the 
early  R&D  otage.  However,  they  have  not  accomplished  much,  owing  largely 
to  lack  of  national  support.  At  a recent  CNAD  aec  lng,  one  national 
representative  sunned  up  the  CNAD's  accomplishment  very  well  when  he  noted 
tliat  It  wee  essential  for  the  CNADs  to  move  fros  motherhood  statements 
to  genuine  progress  in  otandarJization.  Another  national  representative 
suggested  that  < basic  CNAD  problem  la  that  staff  officers  from  all  NATO 
nation « oork  problsms  in  the  NATO  groups  and.  then  report  back  to  national 
military  authorities.  The  CNADs  do  not  give  orders  directly  to  those 
national  staffs,  which  tend  to  go  their  own  wsy  unless  otherwise  direct- 
ed. In  the  U.S.  case,  this  la  painfully  apparent  in  OSD's  lack  of 
awarenaaa  of  or  control  over  the  service  representatives  to  many  of 
NATO's  ‘'30-odd  committees.  While  these  representatives  ostensibly  repre- 
sent the  U.S.  Government,  In  all  too  may  cases  they  will  veto  at  'thing 
unsatiefactory  to  their  particular  service,  or  Ignore  overall  DOD 
Inters  at  a when  convenient. 

*(U)  Memorandum  for  Deputy  Director  (Tactical  Warfare)  DL>.  - from 
Chairmen  Air  Munitions  Requirements  and  Development  Comittse,  September  5, 
1974,  p.  1. 

**(U)  Ashcroft,  Pert  II,  op.  cl*.,  p.  5. 

***(U)  VSNATO  62 28,  dated  051815  November  1974  (Confidential). 
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(U)  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  tliat  NATO  has  accomplished  nothin* 
toward  • tandard Ization.  In  some  25  years,  a number  of  joint  projects 
have  emerged.  But  the  fact  regains  that  NATO  attained  its  highest 
level  of  standardization  in  the  fifties  because  most  postwar  European 
forces  were  equipped  via  MAP  with  J.S.  models,  largely  World  War  II 
surplus.  Subsequent  standardization  occurred  mostly  when  one  country's 
equipment  was  obviously  superior,  or  available  only  from  that  source, 
sad  w!ien  the  supplier  was  willing  to  license  production  (at  least  of 
components)  and/or  to  provide  spares  and  other  logistic  support  to  pro- 
mote export  sales.  In  practice  this  has  meant  mostly  U.S.  equipment. 
Thus  NATO  standardization  on  such  SSMs  as  Honest  John,  Sergeant,  Per- 
shing, and  now  Lance,  was  a case  of  a unique  source,  plus  U.S.  control 
of  the  nuclear  warheads.  The  only  otl.sr  allies  that  developed  their 
own  SSMs  have  been  the  U.K.  and  France,  which  are  nuclear  powers. 
American  artillery  weapons,  such  as  the  155ms,  8-lnch,  and  175mm,  are 
used  by  many  allies.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  has  tended  to  dominate  in  the 
SAM  fiald,  providing  moat  allies  with  Nika  and  Hawk  (partly  through 
MAP),  and  now  Improved  Hawk.  The  Hawk  program  was  a production  con- 
sortium; other  production  consortia  vert  created  for  such  U.S. -designed 
systems  as  Sidewinder,  Bullpup,  the  Mark-44  Torpedo,  and  the  F-104G 
Starfighter.  European  coproduction  schemes  have  included  the  Atlantic 
maritime  patrol  aircraft  and  the  G-91  lightweight  fighter.  Currently, 
various  bilateral  or  trllatoral  European  consortia  arc  developing  the 
Jaguar  (Anglo-French)  and  MRCA  (Anglo-German-Itallan)  aircraft. 

(U)  A notable  success  in  standard izst ion,  and  one  that  did  not 
involve  single-nation  dominance,  was  the  agreement  on  a comnon  rifle/MC 
round  of  7.62mm.  Of  course,  as  our  allies  always  love  to  point  out,  it 
was  the  U.S.  that  (because  of  Vietnam  needs)  switched  from  the  common 
NATO  caliber  to  the  M-16.  The  fact  that  the  British  produced  e superior 
105mm  tank  gur.  led  the  U.S.  and  FRC  to  adopt  it,  but  now  these  three 
nations  are  debating  what  characteristics  the  next  generation  tank  gun 
should  have.  Other  exas^ies  of  joint  production  schemes,  such  as  NADGE 
and  NICS,  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  V. 

(C)  But  standardization  has  really  been  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  For  example,  four  different  types  of  main  battle  tanks  are 
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operating  In  eight  allied  armlea.  There  are  17  different  types  of 

antitank  missiles  In  use,  13  In  development,  and  6 more  under  study. 

NATO  navies  ars  equipped  with  36  different  types  of  noar,  26  types 

of  nines  In  41  modifications,  8 different  SAN  systems,  6 different 

antiship  missiles,  and  40  different  types  of  guns  of  30m  or  larger 

* 

caliber.  The  2 ATAF  has  eleven  different  types  of  aircraft.  Regret- 
tably, when  we  do  standardise,  we  sometimes  choose  a poor  standard. 

For  example,  by  standardization  on  an  older  flange  coupling,  NATO  ships 
require  up  to  one  hour's  dead  time  during  refueling  operations.  This 
compares  unfavorably  to  the  newer  U5N  probe/receiver  system,  which  re- 
quires about  4 to  5 minutes  to  hook  up  and  only  2 minutes  to  disconnect. 
The  extra  dead  time  means  Increased  vulnerability  of  ships  during 
refueling. 

(C)  The  waste  is  enormous.  According  to  Dr.  Tro.iv,  former  Chair- 
men of  the  NATO  Industrial  Advisory  Croup,  NATO  waataa  over  $2  billion 

** 

annually  due  to  leek  of  standardization.  In  1971,  Dr.  John  S.  Foster, 
Jr.,  then  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer  in;  In  DOD,  esti- 
mated aa  much  aa  $1  billion  of  overlapping  research  and  development 

*** 

alone  among  the  U.S.  and  its  Western  European  allies.  This  has 
doubtless  grown  since.  In  FY  1973,  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  NATO  are 
spending  about  $8.7  billion  and  $3  billion,  respectively,  on  RAD, 
largely  for  the  same  purposes. 

(S)  The  deleterious  effect  on  military  capability  is  tragic.  For 
example,  at  the  EUROLOG  Ministerial  Masking  or  Juu  13,  1974,  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Defense  Mason  stated  that  lack  of  equipment 
standardization  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  lack  of  rationalization 
of  logistics  In  the  NORTHAG  area.1  SACTUR  told  CNAD  in  April  1974 
that  "NATO  la  not  getting  a satisfactory  return  on  investment  for  cur 
vast  expenditures.  Us  are  losing  at  least  30  percent,  and  in  some  areas 
30  percent  of  our  capability  iua  to  lack  of  standardization. " In 

*(U)  See  Callaghan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23-27,  for  a good  auasury  of 
equipment  proliferation. 

**(U)  USNAT0  6128,  op.  cit..  Section  1,  p.  3. 

***(U)  Addreos  by  Johr.  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  before  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Assoc  let Ion,  October  L8,  1971,  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

f(U)  USNAT0  1731,  dated  291430  March  1974  (Confidential). 
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December  1974  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Hill  Norton,  Chairman  of  the  NATO  Mill 
tary  Comrlttee,  told  the  national  def-*nse  ministers  regarding  standird 
lzatlon: 


...It  la  high  time  to  seek  multinational  remedies,  and 
I might  remind  the  Committee  that  as  long  ago  as  1960, 
Monsieur  Spaak  commented,  "Each  one  wants  to  keep  his  rifle, 
his  machine  gun,  his  tanks,  hla  shells."  Each  one  wants 
his  air  force,  his  own  national  aircraft,  which  can  only  be 
used  under  restricted  conditions,  and  sadly  his  strictures 
are  still  true  today,  although  the  examples  My  be  different. 

I would  like,  this  morning,  to  cite  ona  or  two  practical 
exabytes  of  the  wacte  of  money,  duplication  of  scientific 
effort,  misuse  of  talent,  waste  of  manpower  and,  of  coutse, 
finally,  tha  inpact  of  military  efficiency  that  has  resulted 
already  from  a failure  to  tackle  this  problem  cohesively  and 
with  determination. 

Tha  first  example  la  In  tha  fie  id  of  naval  conaunlcstlons. 
Very  considerable  sums  have  been  d'. voted  to  data  link  systems 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Unir*d  Kingdom,  and  you  now  find 
In  ths  Alliance  two  different  systems,  one  fitted  by  five 
nations  and  the  other  by  three.  They  cannot  speak  to  each 
other.  Nor  can  they  speak  to  shore  stations.  A partial  so- 
lution to  this  absurd  situation  la  going  to  cost  not  less 
than  IAU  5,000,000. 

Tha  naxt  example  concerns  our  land  forces,  where  national 
elements  In  adjacent  sector*  of  tha  four  defense  areas  cannot 
help  each  other  with  supplies  of  hardware  because  they  need 
different  fuel  fot  their  tanks,  different  calibre  ammunition 
for  thalr  guns  and  a massive  range  of  entirely  different 
spares  for  virtually  all  their  equipment. 

Finally,  in  the  air  forces,  for  example.  In  tha  Second 
Allied  Tactical  Air  Foret,  there  are  five  different  types  of 
gun  samunltlon,  four  different  bombs,  six  different  napalm 
containers  and  sixteen  different  drop  tanks. 

Tha  duplication  In  tha  suppor*  costs  because  of  this  Is 
only  one  factor,  but  It  doss  enable  tha  Soviets  to  uss  one 
sum  In  support  — and  wt  need  two.  If  I My  give  a further 
Illustration  of  ths  difficulties  and  dangers  Inherent  in 
falluta  to  ensure  etaisdardlzation,  or  at  least  Interoper- 
ability, I must  tell  you  that.  In  a recent  naval  exercise 
which  has  Just  been  analyzed,  due  to  lnconpatlbllity  of 
connunicat ions,  aircraft  and  miss lisa  frequently  engaged  the 
Mae  target  simultaneously  and  ships  and  aircraft  Involved 
were  so  often  unabl*  to  communicate  with  each  other  that,  as 
a result,  of  thu  5>>  maritime  patrol  aircraft  deeaed  to  have 
been  destroyed,  iO  were  eaaeaaed  as  having  been  shot  down  by 
their  own  side. 
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Nov,  I v uid  suggest  that  errors  hav?  been  nude  over  the 
years  by  our  *lvee  and  our  predecessor*  In  falling  to  recog- 
nize the  viau  a of  Monsieur  Spaak's  strictures  and  that  both 
political  and  military  authorities  have  falleu  to  appreciate 
that  national  Interests  are  not  always  best  served  when  mem- 
bers of  an  Alliance  Indulge  themselves  In  unco-ordlnated 
production  aud  unnecessary  competition.* 


(U)  In  a recent  NATO  publication,  Dr.  Gardiner  Tucker,  Assistant 
Secretary  General  for  Defense  Support,  used  the  ACE  Mobile  Force  (AMF) 
which  consists  of  bOOO  men  In  units  from  seven  member  countries,  compl 
msnted  by  an  air  trm,  aa  a aad  example  of  the  lack  of  standardization. 


The  units  In  the  fores  trsia  together;  they  operate  together; 
In  any  crisis  tliey  would  deploy  together  to  critical  areas, 
and  could  well  be  the  first  intagrated  NATO  forces  on  tha 
scene.  They  symbolise  the  coheelveneas  of  the  Allien:*. 

But  let  us  look  at  how  well  they  are  standardized.  Ulth 
seven  nations  contributing,  there  ara  seven  different  types 
of  combat  aircraft  In  tha  sir  arm;  there  art  six  different 
types  of  recollless  rifles,  four  different  types  of  wire* 
guided  antitank  weapons,  aud  three  different  types  each  of 
mortars,  rifles,  and  machlna  gins.  This  forem  Is  prepared 
to  deploy  to  « number  of  different  critical  areas  in  time  of 
crisis  and  obviously  cannot  preposition  Its  supplies  In  each 
of  these  possible  areas.  Because  their  weapons  and  supplies 
•re  so  diverts,  each  of  the  seven  national  units  in  this  force 
must  maintain  its  own  logistic  personnel  and  establish  Its 
own  logistic  support.  Because  the  weapons  and  supplies  of  the 
AM?  units  are  not  standardized  with  those  of  the  host  coun- 
tries Into  which  they  are  prepared  to  deploy,  they  cannot  plan 
Initially  to  draw  on  host  country  supplies  and  replenish  them 
in  due  course;  they  vast  bring  their  full  supplies  with  them 
sb  Initio. 

The  commander  of  the  AMF  has  detersuned  that,  if  arma- 
ment v were  standardized  both  within  hla  force  and  with  the 
potential  host  country,  than  tha  time  for  his  forces  to  deploy 
aud  be  combat  ready  could  be  cut  to  less  than  half  what  It  Is 
today.  To  put  this  factor  ot  two  Into  perspective,  it  should 
be  recalled  that  in  virtually  every  analysis  of  East-West 
balances,  NATO’s  response  tins  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
determining  parameters.  Tne  AMF  commander  has  also  estimated 
that  with  such  standardization  ths  seven  logistic  staffs 
could  bs  consolidated  and  Chair  tasks  simplified  so  as  to  get 
tlsi  saas  job  dona  with  one-half  the  logistic  personnel.  To 
put  this  f aetor-of -two  reduction  in  logistic  personnel  Into 


*(U)  DPG-VP.(74)28,  Part  1,  December  10,  1974,  p.  13  (Secret). 
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perspective,  It  should  be  recalled  Chat  total  tunnpover  la 
tha  largest  coat  element  In  military  budgets  and  Its  esca- 
lation la  eating  Into  modernization  budgets  throughout  the 
Alliance.  Finally,  tha  airlift  requirement  would  ba  cut 
in  half,  thus  generating  a major  equipment  saving.  All  of 
these  improvements  and  savings  night  have  resulted  had  the 
allies  spent  the  sane  level  of  resources  they  actually  did 
spend,  to  acquire  toe  same  nuabeta  of  the  sane  classes  of 
weapons.  If  they  had  first  agreed  to  adopt  coanon  standards. 
The  Important  thing  about  the  AhF  Is  that  its  experience  Is 
indicative  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  presented  by 
the  Joint  operetion  of  larger  units.* 


(C)  Moreover,  NATO  has  been  moving  over  t/ie  last  several  yeara 
touard  de standardisation,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Callaghan  cites  a 
French  general  who  lectured  SHAPE  In  1961  on  "twelve  years  of  destan- 
dardization within  NATO."  The  situation  has  getten  worse  since  then. 
As  ASYC  for  Defense  Support  Tucker  has  put  it,  a basic  problem  has  been 
"tha  conflict  between  the  goals  of  NATO  standardization  and  aimauents 
cooperation  on  the  ono  hand,  and  national  industrial  and  economic  goals 
on  the  other."  Hence,  as  he  sees  it,  the  development  and  protection  of 
national  arms  industries  has  led  to: 


...a  progresLlve  destandardization  of  NATO  armaments,  to  a 
limitation  of  production  volumes  to  below  economically  effi- 
cient levels,  to  an  inhibition  of  international  competitive 
factors  which  tend  to  produce  efficient  industries,  and  to 
technological  efforts  which  see  fragmented  and  overlapping.*'* 


Diseconomies  of  scale  are  a particularly  serious  problem  in  driving  up 
unit  costs  because  of  small  national  production  runs.* 

(U)  Again,  the  U.S . has  been  the  uoret  offender.  Despite  all  our 
lip  eervice,  cooperative  development  and  procurement  with  MATO  has  "always 
been  peripheral  to  the  malnstrsam  of  ths  American  weapons  acquisition 

*(U)  NATO  Xevlf'i,  January  1975. 

(U)  See  Callaghtn,  cp.  cit.,  pp.  25*27,  lor  a good  stwary  of 
equipment  proliferation. 

***(U)  USNATO  1731,  291430  March  1974  (Confidential). 

*(U)  Cf.  Marshall,  cp.  cit.,  pp.  359-360. 
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process."  This  has  undermined  the  credibility  of  U.S.  sxhor  tat  Ions  to 
NATO  to  standardize.  As  tho  some  U.S.  expert  cited  earlier  said.  U.S. 
policy  seems  to  be  "buy  whet  1 offer,  standardize  on  what  i produce." 

He  cites  how  U.S.  services  keep  NATO  and  national  Interests  in  separate 
channels,  end  • NATO  policy  seldom  becomes  a U.S.  national  policy,  and 
how  NATO  considerations  are  seldom  jddre&sed  In  considering  U.S.  pro- 
grams. He  concludes  that  we  will  have  to  put  mure  candor  In  standard- 

** 

lxatlon  at  hose  before  NATO  will  even  listen  to  us. 

(U)  But  because  of  tha  vastness  and  complexity  of  the  subject  — 
many  countries,  many  agencies  within  a country,  political  and  economic 
constraints,  and  language  and  cultural  birricra  — the  execution  and 
management  of  standardization  efforts  within  DOD  Is  decentralized  to 
tha  service  or  agency  having  primary  responsibility.  In  light  of  what 
appears  to  be  an  enormous  task  the  very  small  number  of  project  officers 
assigned  tr  standardization  offices  among  our  services  indicates  an  «x- 
trcaely  low  priority.  In  fact,  a better  indicator  of  the  lack  of 
U.S.  Government  intercat  la  the  total  absence  of  a national  standards 
program.  By  comparison,  the  British,  French,  and  Germane  each  has  a 
national  standards  program  partially  financed  by  the  government.  The 
U.S. , developing  an  amount  of  equipment  eight  times  its  nearest  competi- 
tor, has  none.  This  sad  state  of  affairs  is  only  partly  owing  to  the 
restrictive  policies  imposed  by  Congress  and  ths  superiority  of  our  own 
equipment.  It  largely  reflects  sheer  insularity.  And  whatever  the 
causes,  the  lesults  are  clear.  In  the  sixties  alone,  we  sold  over  $8 
billion  worth  of  equipment  tc  our  NATO  allies,  while  buying  only  $700 
million  worth. + It  is  no  wonder  that  Secretary  Schlcslnger,  in  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  on  December  10,  1274,  begrn  his  remarks  on 
standardization  by  acknowledging  chat  the  Europeans  should  be  somewhat 

*(U)  Callaghan,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

**(l')  Memo  for  Deputy  Dlrector/DDRE/OSD  from  Chairman  of  Air  Muni- 
tions Requirements  and  Development  (AMRAD)  Conmittee,  September  5,  1974, 

p.  1. 

*“(U)  Army  has  four.  Navy  has  three,  and  Air  Force  has  two  project 
officers. 

t(U)  C.'.r  'ghan,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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Hkeptical  concerning  U.S.  willingness  to  make  concessions  In  the  name 

* 

oL  greater  Alliance  standardization. 

(U)  Past  resistance  among  the  sei vices  has  been  tremc-nJnu.s.  A 
recent  OAO  report  to  Congress  outlines  DOD' s failure  to  achieve  stan- 
dardization goals: 


o On  April  23,  1965,  the  Department  of  Defense  established 
a single.  Integrated  DOD  ntnndatdizat len  program  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  One  of  Its  objectives  is  to  encourage  the  broad- 
est possible  application  of  an  item  among  the  military 
sc*  vices  so  that  a minimum  of  similar  Items  will  be  de- 
veloped and  produced. 

o In  1966,  because  variations  In  20mm  aircraft  ammunition 
prevented  transfer  among  the  services,  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  reenphaslzed  the  stan- 
dardization program  to  the  services. 

o In  February  of  1969,  becrua*  the  services  were  not  effec- 
tively eliminating  unnecessary  duplicative  developmenta 
of  air  munitions,  DDRAE  established  the  Air  Munitions 
Requirements  and  Developme.it  (AMRAD)  Committee  consisting 
of  four  officers  and  a secretary.  (It's  interesting  to 
note  that  the  UAO  investigators  were  unable  to  locate  any 
organization  that  addresses  development  requirements  for 
minor  systems  in  areas  other  than  air  munitions  and  re- 
lated equipment.) 

o In  1971,  so  diverse  were  the  1091  separate  development 
efforts  involving  laaers  that  neither  the  services  nor 
the  AMRAD  Committee  were  able  to  Identify  and  eliminate 
overlapping  projects.  Consequently,  DDR&E  established  an 
ad  hoc  working  group  Juet  for  laser-guided  munition'.** 

o As  of  June  1974,  except  for  the  AMRAD  Committee,  DDRAE 

has  no  procedures  to  insure  that  the  services  are  perform- 
ing required  coordination  or  eliminating  duplicative 
development.*** 


b.  OBSTACLES  TO  STANDARDIZATION 

(U)  Despite  much  lip  service  paid  to  standardization,  and  so  many 
meetings,  why  has  so  little  been  accomplished?  The  simple  answer  Is 


*(U)  U 5 NATO  6909,  dated  1116358  Lecember  1974  (Confidential), 

Section  2,  p.  1. 

(U)  See  CAO  Report  32  to  Congress,  Plano  and  Proposals  for  Avoid- 
ing Unnecessary  Duplication  in  Developing  Ncu  Military  Equipment  — Apart- 
ment cf  Defense , Ju'ie  10,  1974,  pp.  5-6. 

***(U)  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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that  those  who  are  motivated  to  standardize  are  not  those  who  make  the 
key  c'-scinlons  in  research,  development , and  procurement  of  equipment. 

It  is  easier  and  relatively  more  profitable  for  a singlr  producer  or 
agency  or  goverreent  not  to  standardize.  As  a result,  there  are  many 
barriers  to  standardization. 

1.  The  Not-Invented-Here  Syndrome 

(U)  Any  time  standardization  requires  change  in  design  of  a piece 
of  equipment  nn  the  shelf,  there  is  loss  of  money,  time,  ard  sometimes 
prestige  to  those  who  must  change.  Thus,  the  U.S.  has  resisted  a 
changeover  to  the  metric  system  in  spite  of  its  obvious  advantages. 

Not  imtll  recently  were  the  European  countries  able  to  agree  on  a common 
trailer  hitch.  Aa  already  mentioned,  even  when  a common  refueling  coup- 
ling was  chosen  for  NATO  ships,  it  was  not  the  most  efficient  one. 

2.  Conceptual  Differences 

(S)  Parochial  views  and  practices  msnlfest  many  obstacles,  (a) 
Production  of  U.S.  defenss  systems  is  usually  privately  funded,  whereas 
European  manufacturers  mostly  rsly  on  government-sponsored  and  -owned 
facilities,  (b)  The  trend  in  the  U.S.  is  toward  maximum  automation, 
whereas  the  Europeans  still  rely  on  individual  craftsmanship,  (c)  U.S. 
systems  are  designed  for  worldwide  deployment,  whereas  the  Europeans  only 
need  look  to  operations  in  s temperate  climate,  (d)  The  U.S.  requirements 
for  high  levels  of  safety  exact  more  attention  to  reliability  and  quality 
control.  (e)  The  British  inclination  toward  planning  for  s short  tacti- 
cal nuclear  war,  with  its  classical  defensive  barrier  system,  suggests 
different  types  of  weapons  and  equipment  from  those  suggested  by  the 
U.S.  concept  of  highly  mobile,  conventional  warfare,  (f)  Norway  and 
Denmark  want  sn  aircraft  designed  for  local  sir  superiority;  Belgium  wants 
one  with  an  offensive  air  operations  capability. 

*(U>  ASD/I&L,  Report  on  U.S.  Procurement  and  Production  of  Foreign 
Weapon  Systems,  December  1972  (FOUO),  Appendix  C. 
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3.  National  Interests 

(U)  Each  i. at  Ion,  whether  it  can  afford  It  or  not,  wants  to  develop 
and  product  the  most  sophisticated  and  powerful  weapons  possible. 

Fu.-t hernore,  to  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  other  nations  may 
shift  allegiances,  each  nation  tries  to  remain  Independent.  This  requires 
that  each  maintain  an  independent  industrial  preparedness  base.  Each 
nation  would  aiso  like  to  sell  more  than  it  buys  to  lnsur  • full  employ- 
ment. 

4.  Pressures  of  Industry 

(10  The  industrial  capacity  of  NATO  is  already  greater  than  the 
demand  for  production.  So  the  pressure  applied  by  private  industry  is 
away  from  standardization  and  toward  the  development  of  unique  equipment 
and  parts  that  can  be  produced  only  in  the  developer's  plants,  developers 
are  reluctant  to  ctfcr  a foreign  license  to  3 competitor.  Consequently, 
foreign-designed  systems  produced  through  licensing  agreements  result  In 
sole-source  conditions  in  each  nation. 

5.  Hi 11 tar y Requirements 

(U)  The  drive  toward  the  ultimate  weapon  in  each  field  of  warfare 
leads  to  performance  requirements  that  strain  the  state  of  the  art.  As 
a result,  costs  skyrocket,  the  numbers  oi  weapons  that  can  be  replaced 
are  reduced,  and  as  production  runs  go  down,  the  unit  costs  go  up,  and 
life-cycle  costs  rise  correspondingly.  As  a result,  the  sophisticated 
weapons  bought  by  the  U.S.  are  often  too  expensive  for  most  of  its  exiles. 
Their  choice  Is  either  to  produce  a cheaper  model,  which  leads  to  more 
destandardization,  or  to  buy  fewer  U.S.  weapons  and  further  tilt  the 
numerical  balance  towards  the  UP,  The  difficult  question  Is  whether  one 
ruper  weapon  is  better  than  the  rme-plua  weapons  it  replaces.  As  Minister 
Leber  put  it,  "...In  our  efforts  to  get  perfection,  we  arc  escalating 
costs  in  such  a way  that  in  the  long  run  and  In  the  end  we  must  lii'lt  the 
nvaber  of  major  hardware  items  procured.  But  as  a result,  we  get  much 
less  than  the  Increment  in  cost,  and  by  seeking  perfection  we  are  Increas- 
ing the  asymmetry  between  ourselves  and  the  Warsaw  Pact...."  Admittedly, 

| *(U)  DPC-VR(74)23,  Part  1,  December  10,  1974,  p.  44. 
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there  are  some  Instances  where  s reduction  In  effectiveness  may  result 
when  certain  weapons  are  standardized.  For  example,  be  . nuse  of  differ- 
ing electronic  signatures,  an  enemy  would  have  much  more  difficulty 
Jamming  many  uniquely  produced  radars  rattier  than  one  design.  But  even 
in  this  example.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  friendly  radars  be  fully 
Interoperable. 

C.  NATO  MAY  BE  GETTING  A SECOND  WIND 

(U)  Despite  the  above  sad  experience,  we  oee  signs  that  the  MATO 
allies  may  be  taking  a more  positive  approach  to  standardization,  com- 
patibility, and  interoperability.  The  reasons  are  obvlcua.  They  lie  in 
the  growing  dilemma  crested  by  the  soaring  cost  and  sophistication  of 
new  equipment  at  a time  of  declining  real  resource  availabilities  isee 
Chapter  1).  This  resource  bind  Is  forcing  even  the  'J.S.  to  recognize 
more  fully  the  need  for  commonality  and  the  potential  savings  Involved. 
Tucker,  the  new  ASYG  for  Defense  Support,  has  teken  en  aggressive  stance 
in  pressing  these  needs. 

(S)  Since  it  is  almost  a ruls  of  thumb  In  NATO  that  little  can  be 
done  until  the  ministerial  level  gets  behind  it.  Secretary  Schleslngcr 
proposed  at  the  June  1974  DPC  that  each  ministerial  level  session  should 
address  at  least  one  specific  CNAD  recounendatlon  ready  for  decision. 

At  the  December  1974  DPC,  the  ministers  agreed  to  concentrate  their 
efforts,  both  Individually  and  collactlvely,  on  standardization  in  five 
specific  are*: a:  airborne  early  warning,  electronic  warfare,  ammunition 

for  portable  infantry  weapons,  communications,  and  antlshlp  missiles. 

fU)  The  EUROGRO'vi?  hsa  also  taken  some  potentially  useful  steps 
toward  standardization,  though  relatively  little  has  resulted  as  yet. 

It  hea  focused  on  purchasing  e common  replacement  for  the  F-104  by 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Denmark  (see  Chapter  III).  It 
adopted  common  principles  of  equipment  production  in  1972.  EURONAD  Is 
conceitrating  on  two  priority  are&a,  the  AALS  and  e new  medium  SAM, 
although  "results  so  far  have  hardly  been  promising."  A Hat  of 

*(U)  Record  of  EUROCROUP  Ministerial  Meeting,  13  June  1974,  op.  clt. 
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priority  Items  have  been  developed,  in  general,  the  EL’ROf.ROL'P  members 
are  coning  to  reallr.e  that  cnly  via  collaboration  can  Europe  m .irn.irif.it* 
Industries  retain  their  place  lit  the  sun. 

(S)  The  U.S.  Itself  seems  at  long  last  tc  be  taking  a somewhat 
more  positive  approach  to  standardization.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO 
Rumsfeld  pressed  It  as  a ripe  Issue  during  his  all  too  short  tenure. 
Secretary  Schleslngcr  has  proposes  concrete  steps  on  numerous  occasions. 
The  Nunn  Amendment  to  tits  FY  19/S  DOD  Appropriation  Act  tasked  SecDef 
to  report  to  the  Congress  his  asssssnent  of  the  costs  to  NATO  of  failure 
to  standardize  and  remedial  actions  that  could  be  taken. 

(U)  What  Is  driving  all  thssa  Initiatives  Is  the  grovlng  defense 
resource  hind,  which  practically  dictates  that  NATO  must  Increase  tr..: 
cost-effectiveness  of  Its  defense  outlays  or  see  the  credibility  of  Its 
posture  decline.  Clearly,  this  means  that  NATO  must  eliminate  dupli- 
cation In  R&D  and  defense  production,  achieve  the  economies  of  scale 
Inherent  la  longer  production  runs  of  standardized  equipment  for  more 
than  one  national  user,  and  avoid  unnecessarily  wasteful  proliferation 
of  national  weapons  systems.  In  the  following  sections  we  offer  some 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  this  might  bm  done. 

D.  THE  CASE  FOR  COMPATIBILITY  AilD  INTEROPERABILITY 

(U)  NATO  must  adopt  more  realistic  policies.  Its  limited  success 
In  standardizing  over  the  last  25  years  makes  it  obvious  that  this  Is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  god  to  achieve.  For  some  time  yet,  fall- 
ecale  standardization,  even  among  the  EUROCROUP,  is  simply  not  In  the 
cards.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  best  has 
proved  the  enemy  of  the  best.  The  overfocus  cn  standardization  has  led 
to  neglect  of  lesaer  halfway  measures  such  as  compatibility,  harmoniza- 
tion, and  Interoperability.  In  fact  we  suspect  that,  as  In  the  esse  of 
pust  "blue  sky"  force  requirements,  the  NATO  military  authorities  in 
particular  havo  used  standardization  as  an  alibi  to  avoid  pressing  harder 
on  such  leseer  but  more  realizable  goals. 

(U)  On  the  other  hand , the  growing  resource  bind  in  NATO  could  be 
utilized  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  movement  toward  greater  commonality. 
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If  shrewdly  utilised.  As  In  ths  esse  cf  joint  logistics  (Chapter  V), 
we  urge  s realistic  Incremental  approach.  To  this  end,  while  pressing 
standardization  as  much  as  feasible  (see  next  section  below),  we  urge 
that  NATO  fecus  more  on  lesser  step-by-step  measures  that  would  add  up 
over  time  to  significant  progress  toMrd  ultimate  standardization. 
Horeover,  a great  deal  ran  ba  dons  via  such  measures  to  move  from  a 
situation  where  NATO  operates  as  a collection  of  separate  national 

forces  toward  cn«  where  these  forces  can  actually  operate  together  — 

* 

even  though  retaining  their  separate  national  identities. 

(U)  What  we  lave  in  mind  are  such  measures  as:  (i)  Insuring 

lnteropei ability  of  equipment;  (2)  insuring  compatibility  of  forces 
when  operating  together  by  harmonizing  doctrine  and  procedures;  (3) 

Joint  training;  and  (4)  joint  uss  of  facilities  and  equipment.  All 
thess  are  halfway  houses  that  will  help  promote  standardization.  Rather 
than  deal  with  these  concepts  in  detail  hete,  we  have  discussed  specific 
ground,  air,  naval,  and  logistic  applications  in  chapters  II-V. 

(U)  Hers  we  might  Just  state  e few  general  propositions.  For  ex- 
ample, even  If  smell  arms  and  artillery  cannot  be  standardized  because 
of  various  obstacles.  It  is  crucially  Important  that  they  be  made  com- 
patible by  having  common  calibers  and  interchangeable  rounds.  This  Is 
particularly  Important  with  hlgh-consumptlon  and  high-tonnage  items 
such  as  small  arms  or  moat  artillery  ammunition  of  105nm,  155mm,  end 
205mm  cellbcra.  It  Is  also  essential  with  small  AAA  weapons  and  air- 
craft guns.  Even  If  weapons  can't  be  standardized,  surely  most  ammuni- 
tion should  be.  In  our  view,  minor  differences  in  size  or  caliber,  pre- 
ferred from  e national  viewpoint,  may  be  insignificant  compared  to  the 
operational  end  logistic  advantages  of  each  nation's  being  able  to  use 
others'  ammunition.  This  seams  so  obvious  that  it  is  surprising  it  has 
not  been  pushed  harder.  It  is  thu  typs  of  issue  that  the  ministerial 
level  should  decide  by  flat,  and  v«  suggest  how  on  p.  27’  below. 

(S)  Similarly,  whether  or  not  the  allies  use  cocoon  tactical  com- 
munications equipment,  there  eeema  to  he  an  overriding  requirement  in 
many  cases  that  these  use  comm  frequencies  and  procedures  so  that 
silled  units  can  at  least  talk  with  each  other.  SHAPE'S  briefing  on  the 

*(U)  SecTe£  Statement  to  June  1974  DPC,  paras.  10  and  31. 
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lark  of  standardization  In  the  ACL  Mobile  Force  notes  hrw  the  five  ill  1 e 
contributing  land  forces  use  quite  diffrnnt  frequencies  and  channel 
spac  irg. 

(S)  SHAPE’ s call  for  aach  ally  ‘.o  develop  facilities  for  cross- 
servicing  each  other's  aircraft  at  national  air  bases  Is  a constructive 
example  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  This  need  extends  beyond  no  tries  for 
refueling  ard  engine  starters  to  conxnon  boob  racks,  alsslle  pylons,  and 
Interchangeable  avionics.  SecUef  Schleslnger  has  proposed  thdt  there 

should  be  similar  policies  to  ensure  land  force  Interoperability,  es- 

* 

pcclally  to  enhance  flexible  deployment  of  Center  Region  reserves. 

(C)  Since  greater  rationalization  In  'he  navel  field  Is  also  oper- 
ationally essential,  it  Is  encouraging  that  the  current  SACLANT  in  par- 
ticular has  been  actively  pressing  it.  As  his  Deputy  told  CNAD,  "if  we 
cannot  attain  cotsnonallty,  we  oust  at  least  achieve  maximum.  Interchange- 
ability  in  system  components,  spare  parts  and  weaponry."  SACEUR's  repre 
sentatlve  told  the  now  familiar  story  of  hov,  in  the  recent  MATO  naval 
exercise  Stronj  Expreaa,  30  out  of  56  maritime  patrol  aircraft  shot  do-/n 
were  friendlies,  because  of  lack  of  standardized  IFF.  The  CNAD  found 
that  lack  of  Interoperable  and  secure  communications  and  data  links  was 

of  paramount  Importance,  and  agreed  to  tske  action  In  the  areas  of 

, ** 

passive  link  display  iqulpment,  antiship  missiles,  and  naval  C4. 

(U)  If  ail  NATO  surface  ships  could  be  replenished  with  one  type 
of  oiler  and  one  type  of  fuel,  if  all  NATO  tactical  aircraft  could  be 
serviced  at  any  airfield  with  the  same  fuel,  ammunition,  and  repair 
parts,  and  If  all  NATO  tanks  could  b«  rsservlced  with  the  same  fuel, 
ammunition,  tracks,  and  batteries,  the  military  effectiveness  of  NATO 
might  increase  by  sc  least  50  percent,  la  addition,  the  recurring  cost 
portion  of  a nation's  defense  budget  Is  vsry  large,  so  this  has  a high 
payoff.  Sines  tlu  military  have  recognized  this  as  the  best  approach 
to  standardization,  the  KC  has  been  pursuing  a standardization  program 
along  these  lines  for  many  years.  A Military  Agency  for  Standardization 
(MAS)  has  been  organized  and  Standardization  Agreements  (STANACs)  have 

*(U)  SecDsf  Statement  to  June  1974  DPC,  para.  31.  Interchange- 
ability of  tank  tread  pada  la  an  example  of  a high  wear  item  (as  shown 
in  the  Yon  Kippur  War)  where  compatibility  seems  highly  desirabl*. 

**(U)  USNATO  8123,  November  5,  1974,  pp.  2-4  (Confidential). 
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been  publl slioJ ; however,  only  a snwill  dent  has  b«*en  thua  far  In 

t'ie  achievement  of  equipment  interoperability.  Few  STANAU^  have  been 
written  on  equipment,  and  in  any  caee,  nations  are  under  no  obligation 
to  comply.  We  urge  that  thin  program  be  given  ministerial  attention. 

We  would  auggest  MUD  agreement  that  no  new  STANAG  can  be  rejected  be- 
low Chief  of  Staff  level  in  NATO's  capital*. 

E.  PUTTING  SOME  STEAM  BEHIND  STANDARDIZATION 
1,  Does  Standardization  Make  Sense  Economically1 

(U)  There  le  little  doubt  that  standardization  could  produce 
savings  vheii  the  different  countries'  industries  complement  each  other. 
For  example.  If  Germany  was  more  exficlsnt  than  Britain  at  producing 
tanks  and  If  Britain  was  more  efficient  than  Germany  at  producing  air- 
craft, then  both  countries  would  benefit  by  standardizing  on  British 
aircraft  and  Cerman  tanka.  However,  during  recent  years  NATO's  arma- 
ments Industries  have  not  been  complementary  in  this  sense,  because 
U.S.  Industries  have  been  more  efficient  on  most  types  of  equipment. 
Thus,  although  there  may  be  some  potential  for  standardization  based  on 
complementary  defense  Industries,  this  rationale  will  probablv  not  sup- 
port standardization  on  a large  scale. 

(U)  However,  even  If  U.S.  industries  were  more  efficient  than  the 
European  Industries  on  all  defense  products,  standardization  would  still 
sake  sense  for  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Europeans.  This  Is  true  because 
the  European  Inefficiency  relative  to  the  Americans  would  probably  be 
less  on  sobs  products  chan  on  others,  and  the  Europeans  would  be  able 
to  concentrate  on  making  the  item  et  which  they  were  least  inefficient. 

A simple  example  based  on  the  economic  principle  of  comparative  advan- 
tage can  cJrrify  this  concept.  The  U.S.  might  produce  both  rifles  and 
ships  acre  cheaply  than  the  Europeans,  but  the  U.S.  advantage  over  the 
Europeans  In  producing  ships  could  ba  less  than  the  U.S.  advantage  in 
producing  rifles.  'Assume  that: 

o U.S.  Industry  can  produce  a rills  for  $5,  as  compared  to 
$10  for  European  rifles. 
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o U.S.  Industry  produce*  ships  for  $10,  as  c jp.»r**d  to  $11 
for  a European  ship. 

o The  U.S.  purchases  20  U.S.  rifles  and  5 U.S.  sliips  be 
fore  standardization. 

o The  Europeans  purchase  10  European  rifles  and  J European 
ships  before  standardization. 

o Under  standardization,  the  U.S.  offers  the  Europeans  a 
package  deal  In  which  the  U.S.  would  sell  the  Europeans 
all  their  rlflea  for  $7  each  and  would  buy  all  lte  ships 
iron  the  Europeans  for  $11  each.  If  ’he  Europeans  would 
agree  to  this  arrangement,  tlie  U.S.  would  save  $15  and 
the  Europeans  would  save  $25,  as  la  Illustrated  In  the 
table  below: 


United  States  Europe 

Before  Standardization 

20  rlflea  x $5, 'rifle  ♦ 10  llfles  x $10/rlfle  ♦ 

5 ships  x $10/ skip  - 3 ships  x $12/shlp  - 

Total  coat  $150  $13C 

After  Standardization 

30  rifles  x $5/rlflc  ■ 8 ships  x $12/shlp  ■ 


Production  cost 

$150 

$96 

International 
purchase  coat 

5 ships  x $ll/shlp  • 

$55 

10  rifles  x $7/rlfle  - 

$70 

Internet lonel 

sales  cost 

10  rlflea  x $7/rlfle  ■ 

$70 

5 ships  x $ll/shlp  • 

$55 

$150  ♦ $55  - $70  - 

$96  ♦ $70  - $55  - 

Total  ooe t 

$135 

$111 

. Total  aa”i*uj 

$150  - $135  - $15 

$136  - $111  - $P.5 

Therefore,  In  this  simple  example,  standardization  would  save  the  U.S. 

$15  and  the  Europeans  $25.  These  savings  could  *>e  used  to  fund  other 
force  laprovements  — together,  they  would  be  enough  to  produce  two  extra 
ships  end  elmost  four  extra  rifles. 
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(U)  A further  positive  effect  of  standard lzat loo  could  be  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  tits  producing  Industries  through  econotrli-s  of 
acale  Standardization  night  allow  the  U.S.  and  European  Industries 
that  were  still  operating  tw  organize  their  production  lines  more  effi- 
ciently and  tc  cover  fixed  costs  with  grsater  prediction  vr’mses,  snd 
thus  to  schlava  grestsr  lssrnlrg  curve  economies  and,  ultimately,  l.'wer 
average  unit  coate.  In  the  prevloue  xcuple.  If  econoalee  of  scale 
such  es  theae  lad  to  price  reductions  of  five  percent,  then  over  time 
the  U.S.  end  the  European*  would  each  save  over  $6  in  addition  to  the 
savings  noted  above. 

(U)  To  cover  the  subject  of  standard  lzat  lot.  completely,  this  ex- 
ample would  heve  to  be  expanded  to  conalder  all  of  the  NATO  countries 
and  all  of  the  military  equipment  items  that  NATO  requires.  Also,  eco- 
nomic data  would  have  to  be  assembled  to  determine  what  were  the  differ- 
ent countries'  relative  efficiencies.  But  this  simple  example  does  sug- 
gest that  standardisation  has  considerable  aavlngs  potential  for  NATO. 

2.  Thus,  the  Key  to  Standard  liar  Ion  la  Trade-Offs 

(U)  Experience  shows,  heuever,  that  the  relative  aerlta  or  cheap- 
ness of  a given  weapon  systee  are  not  by  any  means  the  deciding  factors 
In  any  silled  agreement  to  standardize.  Far  more  Important  In  moat  cases 
are  national  desires  to  preserve  Industrial  and  commercial  advantages. 
Any  reeliotlc  approach  to  standardization  cannot  blink  thla  fact. 

(U)  Therefore,  In  standardization,  as  In  other  aspects  of  ration- 
alization, trade-offs  must  be  the  name  of  tho  game.  Fach  nation  must  be 
given  a fair  share  of  NATO's  overall  development  end  production,  or  u* 
otherwise  compensated.  This  is  why  the  broad  matrix  approach  to  ratloi- 
• llzat-on  proposed  by  OASD/PAE  (see  p.  30)  la  mo  indispensable.  Only 
by  some  such  device  can  the  potential  costs  and  savings  be  balanced  out. 
We  suggest  in  Chapter  V that  a sub matrix  be  developed  for  logistics;  this 
•ubaetrlx  should  Include  Rti)  end,  above  all,  common  procurement. 

(S)  Implicit  In  this  approach  Is  that  some  allies  must  buy  iqulp- 
ment  from  others  even  if  It  1*  not  the  best  and  cheapest.  Only  in  this 

*(ll)  F.  w.  Barnett,  SaommioB  of  Standardisation  (working  draft), 
OASD/PAE,  December  19,  1974. 
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w.i v t ah  tii*  .icromtH  evenlu.il  ly  be  b.tl.inrcu  icHLi-pt  In  tin*  t .1  1*  of 
smaller  oimnt  * lee  tnat  oust  buy  foreign  ro  ilpr.ent  anyw.iv).  \V  wtili  t > 
ruggest  1 rule  nl  thumb  tit •*<!  by  a German  gene.al.  Me  <ial*i  1l.1t  it  .1 
foreign  system  net  Hj  pen  rut  of  tlieir  (Gornwin)  requirements,  tt'.en  • !i«*y 
felt  they  ought  to  hiiv.  t it  U t'.m  de. eloping  their  own  :.y»t.  n to  neet 
lot)  percent  of  their  ne e«i •. . Hi.;  reasoning  was  th.it  t tie  gains  froir 
.t.mJ.ird  l/.at  Ion,  compatibility,  and  interoperability  — Including  Ute- 
cycle  maintenance  and  support  — woulu  far  outweigh  tin*  iddetl  marginal 
15  percent  In  performance.  We  believe  that  he  Is  dead  right!  Mi)!)  I.rhei 
went  further,  saving  that  even  If  a rntin  industry  corld  produce  equip- 
ment totally  suited  to  national  requirements,  they  would  not  adopt  1:, 

If  eve t yon*  was  prepared  to  adopt  another  solution,  even  though  that 
other  solution  met  only  50  percent  of  toe  original  requirement. 

3.  The  U.S.  Must  Buy  European  If  Ve  Want  the  Europeans  to.  Buy  American 

(l')  The  next  key  to  succe  isful  progress  toward  rationalization 
and  standardization  of  equipment  la  that  It  cannot  be  a one-way  street. 

Of  cou  ac,  this  applies  particularly  to  us  American?.  It  Is  painfully 
apparent  that  this  lopsided  situation  Is  no  longer  acceptable  to  our 
allies.  They  all  too  rightly  suapect  that  In  cabling  foi  standardiza- 
tion we  see  it  so  an  added  argument  foi  selling  U.S.  equipment  at  the 
expense  of  their  defense  Industries.  As  HOD  Mason  put  It:  "Indeed 

If  the  United  States  was  prepared  simply  to  state  In  principle  that  It 
was  ready  to  procure  some  equipment  In  Europe,  this  would  be  a greet 
step  forward." 

(U)  Therefore,  the  US.,  If  it  Is  to  exert  an  effective  lead  la 
celling  for  rationalization  through  standardization  and  common  procure- 
ment, oust  put  Its  money  where  Its  mouth  Is,  as  we  said  lr  Chapter  I. 
Since  the  U.S.  has  a great  teclinologlcal  edge  In  highly  sophisticated 
sir  and  naval  weaponry,  rad  Is  also  usually  the  major  single  purchaser 
of  such  equipment,  we  wunt  rind  a way  to  expand  our  purchases  of  European 
equlpa-rt  in  other  categories. 

(U)  As  suggested  In  Chapter  11,  this  should  be  largely  in  the 
field  of  ground  force  equipment,  where  we  do  not  have  the  same  techno- 
logical edge.  Kcnct,  ve  suggested  in  Chapter  II  a number  of  items  that 

Surtnry  Record,  EUROUr.OUP  Ministerial  Meeting,  J*:ne  11,  1974. 
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t lie  U.S.  mlRt.t  logically  buy  from  It*  allies  Moreover,  the  U.S.  nhoulJ 
purctmne  llsmu  that  will  encourage  other  NATO  alller  to  buy  them  too, 
thus  lengthening  production  runs,  Increasing  economies  of  scale,  and 
lowering  unit  costs  to  all  concerned. 

fU)  The  BOP  ;nohlem  and  the  threat  of  troop  reductions  if  J>e 
Issue  la  not  resolved  favorably  for  the  U.S.  is  anottier  major  political 
and  economic  argument  against  large  U.S.  purchase!  In  Europe.  However, 
unless  we  can  solve  the  BOP  problem,  any  purchase  ot  European-made  mili- 
tary equipment  la  going  to  be  difficult.  And  unless  the  U.S.  buys  In 
Europe,  than  the  Europeans  are  not  going  to  ouy  from  tne  United  States. 
Defense  rationalization  goes  hand  in  hand  with  economic  rationalization. 
Therefore,  the  anre  the  EEC  grows,  the  more  European  defense  cooperation 
will  emerge.  But  increased  European  defense  cooperation  might  well  be 
at  t^e  expense  of  decreased  purchases  of  U.S.  military  equipment.  The 
best  current  example  Is  the  F-104  reolucement  problem,  where  EEC  pres- 
sures may  outweigh  the  military  and  economic  advantages  of  our  allies' 
procuring  a superior  replacement  aircraft  from  the  United  States. 

(U)  Buy  American  edicts  and  BOP  deficits  related  to  U.S.  defense 
expenaltures  for  its  forces  In  Europe  should  not  be  allowed  to  endanger 
U.S. -European  cooperative  armaasent  programs.  As  oi.e  political-military 
analyst,  A.  R.  Turrentlna,  puts  it,  efficiency  should  be  emphasized  and 
economic  benefits  should  be  suximizeo.  Savings  should  be  distributed 
equitably,  with  economic  and  commercial  activities  outside  of  the  de- 

t»nse  sector  being  used  as  needed;  what  should  not  be  done  is  to  permit 

a 

uneconomic  si  division  of  the  program. 

(U)  Turrentlna  goes  on  to  point  ou*  that,  in  approving  the  torth 
Atlantic  Treaty  unanlmoutly,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recognized  the  potential  economic  advantages  in  an  alliance  by  citing 
the  following  as  one  of  Its  reasons  for  recosaending  ratification: 

It  will  greatly  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
states  to  help  themselves  and  to  help  each  other  and, 
through  proper  coordination  of  those  efforts,  to  achieve 


*(U)  A.  R.  Turrentlna,  Joi  it  Procurement  of  military  Equipment 
vnong  NATO  Members,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  September 
1974,  p.  3. 
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maximum  benefits  with  minimum  costs  an«i  bring  far  grea'or 

strength  than  could  be  achieved  by  each  acting  alone. 

4.  Specialization  in  Procurement , Maintenance,  and  Supply 
— The  Single  Manager  Approach 

(U)  The  optimum  approach  to  achieving  efficiency  as  well  as  econ- 
omy entails  one  ally's  specializ'-ig  in  the  nrov.sion  of  certain  equip- 
ment and  in  Ito  life-cycle  maintenance  and  support.  This  is  especially 
desirable  In  the  case  of  lov-volume,  highly  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
such  as  aircraft  or  large  missiles  Foe  example,  the  Pershing  was  sold 
to  the  FRC,  but  tlie  U.S.  provides  all  spare  uarts.  etc.,  and  even  trains 
FRC  crews  on  our  White  Sands  missile  range.  T.n  the  ca-e  of  the  F-4  too, 
the  U.S.  has  Invited  its  allies  simply  to  plug  Into  our  supply  system. 

(U)  The  possibility  of  an  individual  nation's  serving  as  a single 
manager  for  new  weepons  systems  deserves  tore  energetic  assessment,  and 
analysis  of  possible  trade-offs.  For  e xample,  it  might  be  logical  for  the  ■ 
U.S.  to  be  the  single  source  for  AWACS,  Maverick,  and  ECM  pods  (see 
Chapter  III),  the  U.K.  or  FRC  for  tank  guns,  the  FRC  for  scattcrable 
mines  and  mine  dispensers,  and  the  Dutch  for  radio  components.  It  would 
also  be  possible  to  balance  the  one-time  high  procurement  costs  of  a 
given  weapon  system  against  a long-term  maintenance  or  supply  support 
contract.  Establishing  nations  as  single  manager 3 has  only  one  real 
problem  — lack  of  redundancy  and  the  possibility  of  losing  a warm  pro- 
duction base  in  the  early  stages  uf  hostilities.  This  needs  to  be 
studied,  but  much  of  the  danger  could  be  averted  by  maintaining  adequate 
levels  of  WRM  for  national  farces  and  by  creating  the  SACEUR  reserve 
stocks  as  dlscu*sed  in  Chapter  V. 

(U)  We  do  not  see  transportation  from  the  supplier  nation  to  the 
user  forces  as  a problem,  since  closed-loop  maintenance  is  a time -tested 
capability.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  gotten  by  without  European-based 
depots  for  about  a decade,  and  the  U.S.  Army  has  proven  the  utility  of 
a similar  system  for  nellcopter-englne  maintenance.  Nor  are  transporta- 
tion costs  a prohibiting  factor,  since  there  are  savings  from  reduced 
inventories  of  high-value  items  and  reductions  of  duplicate  maintenance 
facilities  and  storage  depots. 
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5.  Single-Source  Development  and  Joint  Production 

(U)  This  would  be  a variant  of  the  above.  Obviously  NATO  im.st  go 
much  further  toward  connon  weapon*  syacems  and  economies  of  large-scale 
puduction.  If  It  Is  to  field  a more  wtedible  defense  at  acceptable  cost. 
Here  again,  what  hat  been  don*  already  shows  what  '•ould  be  done.  Sut 
substantial  U.S.  participation  is  the  keystone.  If  we  are  going  to  over- 
come the  political  and  econonlc  obstacles,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  partici- 
pate on  a large  scale.  Thu  U.S.  selection  of  Roland  II  as  its  short- 
range  air  defense  system  (SHt  ADS)  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  is  only  a step.  We  are  not  as  cynical  as  one  army  type,  who  claimed 
that  after  selection  and  modification  to  include  pclar-cold  and  desert- 
heat  extremes  to  meet  U.S.  worldwide  deployment  needs,  the  only  t.iing 
still  standard  about  tita  system  selected  would  be  the  European  name. 

But  it  is  significant  that  Roland  has  been  categorized  as  being  under 
"engineering  development." 

(U)  However,  licensed  production  o,  coproduction  usually  does  not 
save  costs,  especially  if  modifications  are  entailed.  While  it  is  easier 
to  reach  agreement  on  such  techniques  and  it  does  promote  standardization, 
experience  shows  that  split  projects  cost  from  20  to  30  percent  more  than 
a single  project.*  Production  consortiums  producing  U.S.  weapons  have 
tended  to  do  so  at  prices  that  (even  including  no  write-off  of  RAD)  are 
much  higher  than  if  these  weapons  ware  bought  directly  from  the  U.S. 
Marshall  guesses  that  on  the  average  our  allies  pay  10  to  20  percent  more 
for  such  U.S.  equipment.**  The  reverse  is,  of  course,  also  likely  to  be 
true,  if  the  U.S.  insists  on  producing  European  equipment  on  ll.-ense  here. 
A recent  stvxly  on  U.S. /European  economic  cooperation  had  this  to  say  about 
licensing  arrangements: 

Transferring  production  of  an  allied  weapon  system  to 
the  United  States  presents  problems  and  trade-offs.  If  it 
muse  be  tedesigned  to  meet  American  standards,  specifica- 
tions and  production  methods,  and  modified  to  incorporate 


*(U)  Callaghan,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

**(U)  Marshall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  362-364,  itlng  Brigadier  General 
E.  Vandevanter,  Jr.,  Coordinated  Weapons  Production  in  NATO:  A Study 

of  Alliance  Processes-  The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-4169-PR,  November  1974. 
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American  Improvements,  start-up  costs  will  be  high  — and 
long  produ  t 1 on  runs  will  be  required  to  amortize  thus • 
costs.  Moreover,  the  redesigned  American  system  will  no 
longer  be  tlie  same  as  the  original  allied  system,  thereby 
nullifying  any  logistic  or  standardization  savings. 

Licensed  production  was  used  In  the  British  acquisi- 
tion of  the  American  F-4  Phantom.  This  was  done  to  main- 
tala  employment  at  home  and  to  minimize  foreign  exchange 
costs.  Approximately  SO  percent  of  the  aircraft  value 
(including  the  engines)  was  produced  in  Britain.  As  a re- 
sult, the  British  Fhantom  has  less  performance  that;  the 
American  or  German  Phantoms,  and  coit  twice  as  much  to 
procure.  And  the  costs  do  not  stop  there:  When  an  RAF 

Pliantoa  with  engine  trouble  lands  at  a I'SAF  or  Luftwaffe 
air  base  in  Europe,  it  la  deadllned.  It  cannot  be  repaired 
until  it  is  vemoved  to  an  RAF  base.4 


(U)  It  would  be  far  more  effective  from  both  an  economic  and  a mil- 
itary viewpoint  to  rely  on  direct  purchases,  and  use  the  matrix  approach 
to  balance  off  overall  costs  and  savings.  Purchasing  nations  could  then 
hook  directly  into  rhe  producer  nation's  logistic  cupport  system  for 
spares,  modifications,  RU)  technical  advice,  and  technical  training. 

6.  Realism  Dictates  a Combination  of  Single  Manager 
and  Joint  Production  Approaches 

(U)  Complete  reliance  on  one  source  flics  Ip  the  face  of  every 
obstacle  mentioned  previously.  So,  we  'gain  recommend  an  Incremental 
approach.  We  need  hard  bargaining  with  our  allies  to  decide  whether  to 
use  the  single  manager  or  the  Joint  production  approach  on  future  weapons 
and  we'll  probably  have  to  settle  for  a combination  of  the  two.  Moreover, 
exhortations  are  fire,  but  a small  set  of  successful  examples  would  be  far 
more  compelling.  Since  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  FRG,  and  France  produce  over  95 
percent  of  NATO  equipment,  what  they  decide  will  have  a major  Impact  on 
the  other  alllee.  In  fact,  we  believe  any  U.S.  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  U.K.,  FRC,  or  France  on  key  items  could  coerce  the  other  two  allies 
Into  line  as  well.  Trade-off e can  be  developed  under  the  logistic  matrix 
we  previously  suggested  and  other  nations  could  be  added  as  the  idea 
catches  on.  The  following  exampler  illustrate  what  we  have  in  mind: 

(U)  Callaghan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44-45. 
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a.  U-S«  stand, irJ  tz  it  Inn  on  European  trucks.  One  t merest  Inn  pos- 
sibility would  b«  to  procure  wm-elcd  vehicles  for  USAREUR  and  USAFK  from 
European  connerciul  sources.  F-om  what  sow.*  U.S.  Army  genera’s  told  us 
In  Europe,  tliey  would  be  delighted  to  have  trucks  such  as  those  produced 
for  tlie  FRG  forces,  and  to  have  tltem  maintained  on  a contract  basis. 

Some  of  the  advantages  are  that  we  would  have  a ready-nude  support  base 
with  stocks  of  spare  parts,  maintenance  facilities,  and  skilled  workmen 
throughout  the  !T.G  and  along  the  ground  LOCs.  Under  combat  conditions, 
chore  would  be  a greater  degree  of  confidence  that  trucks  moving  behind 
corps  areas  coulil  be  supported,  far  greater  opportunities  for  emergency 
repair,  and  damaged  trucks  could  be  cannibalized  for  additional  spares. 
This  In  turn  would  enhance  t.obility  and  make  lateral  movement  of  ground 
forces  and  supplleb  more  practical  — particularly  between  USAREUR  forces 
and  FRG  forces  In  their  II  and  III  corps  areas.  It  Is  not  a very  glamor- 
ous proposal,  but  it  Is  oractical  — and  It  is  a project  that  could  be 
started  in  the  near  term.  We  might  even  get  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  the  U.K.  to  go  along  by  finding  compensating  prognua  for  them  in  the 
logistics  nutrlx. 

b.  A tince-wty  crulser-tank-f lghter  aircraft  trade-off.  In  theory. 
It  would  be  sensible  for  the  U.K.  to  produce  the  through-deck  cruiser, 
the  FUG  the  Leopard  II  rank,  and  the  U.S.  fighter  aircraft.  Each  nation 
appears  to  be  best  In  these  fields.  The  U.S.  shipbuilding  facilities 
are  already  at  capacity.  The  Leopard  haa  been  Impressive  — an  FRG 
Leopard  crew  won  top  honors  In  an  exercise  with  USAREUR  and  French  tank 
forces  last  spring.  And  the  U.S.  has  proven  its  prowess  in  building  all- 
weather  and  lightweight  fighters.  Each  nation  could  buy  from  the  others 
according  to  its  needs  and  offset  any  unbalanced  payments  through  the 
rationalization  matrix.  Balancing  might  be  effected  by  the  FRG* a throw- 
ing in  scattarable  mines  and  nine  launchers  (sse  p.  73),  the  U.S.  adding 
preciaton  air-to-ground  guided  missiles,  and/or  the  U.K.  contributing 
SKUA,  an  all-weather  antiship  missile  for  helicopters.  If  an  unbalance 
atlll  remains  in  procurement  of  equipment,  other  functional  areas,  such 
as  logistics,  training,  communications,  etc.,  could  be  considered.  Per- 
haps the  hardest  selling  job  here  would  b*  to  convince  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
accept  the  British  through-deck  cruiser.  Efforts  are  already  under  way 
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for  selecting  a common  gun  for  the  next  series  of  FRG/U .K./U.S.  tanks 
(and  possibly  French),  and  the  U.S.  has  invited  the  FRG  to  test  "\ 

Leopard  II  against  the  XM-1  prototype  In  1976.  Surely  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  up  with  a ccam  Center  Region  tank,  or  at  least  a conxaor 
tank  gun  and  round.  Negotiations  on  a LWF  aircraft  to  replace  the  F-104G 
are  unier  way.  Thus,  a three-tray  trade-off  might  be  the  Clincher  in  our 
efforts  to  ensure  a cormon  replacement  aircraft. 

c . Standardize  on  Maverick  aa  NATO’s  air -delivered  precision- 
guided  missile.  The  Maverick  is  the  only  proven  aircraft  antitank 
weapon  and  Just  entering  the  U.S.  inventory  in  significant  numbers.  Au 
cost-effective  as  PGMs  may  ?e,  their  acquisition  in  significant  numbers 
will  be  very  expensive.  This  la  a splendid  opportunity  to  achieve  greater 
standardization  and  the  economies  offered  by  large  purchases.  The  Italian 
proposal  for  Common  Funding  of  Wtr  Reserve  Stocks  (see  p.  226)  may  have 
been  too  ambitious,  but  a more  moderate  start  on  a cooperative  basis  could 
be  more  successful.  For  example,  the  U.S.  could  make  an  offer  along  the 
following  lines: 

o Request  NATO  nations  to  accept  the  Improved  Maverick  as 
the  standard  airborne  antitank  weapon;  each  nation  to 
m.ka  a five-year  commitment  as  to  the  number  to  be  pur- 
chaeed  yearly  for  national  needs, 
o Each  nation  to  contribute  a pro  rata  share  to  an  arma- 
ment fund  to  procure  weapons  for  SACEUR's  reserve  stock 
during  that  same  five-year  period;  the  total  number  in 
the  SAC EUR  reserve  would  depend  on  the  total  number 
natloas  agreed  to  purchase  and  the  number  of  aircraft 
to  be  equipped  for  Maverick  delivery;  the  agreed  infra- 
structure formula  would  he  used  to  determine  the  pro 
rata  cost  shares  of  SACEUR's  reserve  stock;  NAMSA  would 
be  contracting  agency  and  responsible  for  maintenance 
of  reserve  utocks. 

o The  U.S.  would  ensure  continuance  of  the  production  line 
by  allowing  allies  to  begin  equipping  their  forces  from 
weapons  already  ordered  for  J.S.  forces;  NATO  nations 
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would  share  the  product lcm-line  output  thei waiter  on  a 
proportional  baala  with  the  U.S. 
o Tha  U.S.  would  provide  10  percent  of  tne  SACEUR  reserve 
stock  Initially  and  reconstitute  Its  own  reserves  from 
weapons  produced  in  the  last  year  of  the  five-year  period, 
o Any  savings  froa  the  increased  production  negotiated 
with  the  contractor  would  be  shared  proportionally  with 
our  allies. 

o in  addition,  tha  U.S.  would  undertake  to  train  Instructor 
pilots  from  each  NATO  air  fores,  continue  Its  R6D  effort 
to  laprovs  the  existing  systea,  and  share  the  results  of 
any  improvements  with  its  allies. 


(U)  Our  arguments  for  this  proposal  tre  simple.  If  PCMs  are  going 
to  get  Introduced  into  NATO's  air  fores  structure,  the  U.S.  cannot  wait 
until  It  c*t>  all  It  wants  and  then  hope  to  sell  American  products.  By 
that  tins,  airborne  PCMs  will,  Ilka  NATO's  ATGMs,  cone  In  17  varieties; 
ws  will  have  lost  standardisation  and  interoperability  and  have  wasted 
defensa  dollars  needlessly.  Creating  an  Initial  SACEUR  reserve  along 
the  lines  proposed  would  not  cost  us  anything  at  the  end  of  the  five 
ysars.  If  cur  allies  selected  squadrons  for  Maverick  configuration  from 
those  baaed  cn  airfields  to  be  designated  as  U.S.  COBs,  It  could  save 
further  funds.  Tha  host  nation  could  furnish  peacetlre  maintenance  of 
U.S.  stocks,  test  equipment  could  be  used  Jointly,  and  SACE’~R's  reserve 
stocks  would  be  available  to  tha  U.S.  as  well  as  the  host  nation  forces. 


(U)  A recent  Rand  study  oo  NATO's  tactical  air  power  stresses  the 
liqiortance  of  improved  CAS  munitions  for  NATO.  It  concluded  that  "If 
Maverick  Is  as  effective  as  assusMd  [In  that  study],  there  is  a powerful 
case  for  providing  ample  Mavericks  (or  a comparable  munition)  for  both 
U.S.  and  other  NATO  fighter-bombers."  See  E.  Dews  et  al.,  Tactical 
Airpowcr  in  a Mid-Seventies  SATO  Defensive  Contingency  ( SATO  Alpha.)  (U), 
Tha  Rand  Corporation,  R-1192-PR,  October  1974,  p.  xll. 

(U)  We  see  no  reason  why  similar  offers  cannot  bs  generated 
around  other  weapon  systems,  or  why  they  should  be  confined  to  U.S. 
weapons.  On  this  score,  USNATO's  suggestions  regarding  U.S./U.K./FRC 
standardization  on  both  U.S.  and  European  antitank  and  antiair  missile 
systems,  and  their  cooperative  procurement,  srs  most  lnsginstive.  Our 
proposal  could  be  Incorporated  with  theirs  ("Standardization  aud  Coopera- 
tion In  Armaments,”  VSSATO  3510,  dsted  211340  June  1974,  Confidential). 
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F.  STANDARDIZATION  SEEi)S  BLTTT.K  MANACKMKN3 

(L)  Aj  wo  lw*ve  pointed  out,  there  have  been  many  and  varied  at- 
tempt!* to  standardize,  but  almost  all  have  failed.  A major  reason  for 
this  poor  record  is  failure  to  establish  responsive  management  machinery 
at  tlie  proper  level.  We  can  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  but  if 
tlte  decisionmaker  Is  not  willing,  everything  else  Is  merely  a waste  of 
time  and  money.  Effective  standardization  tunagoment  requires  that  the 
bureaucratic  machinery  in  the  defense  establishments  of  %ach  nation  be 
cohesive,  responsive,  and  have  authority  to  make  decisions. 

(U)  First,  national  governing  bodies  must  modify  laws  designed  to 
discourage  procurement  of  foreign  goods  and  pass  new  laws  to  insure 
progress  towards  standardization.  The  "Buy  American"  Acr  of  1933  needs 
to  be  repealed.  For  tbs  U.S.  to  promote  standardisation  of  equipment 
in  the  face  of  a Ccngressional  Act  that  places  great  penalties  on  the 
procurement  of  foreign  goods  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  Europeans.  In 
addition,  the  legislative  branch  snould  require  executive  certification 
that  major  weapon  systems  are  not  duplications  of  already  existing  NATO 

systems,  or  if  they  are,  the  duplicative  system  is  absolutely  necessary 

* 

to  meet  military  needs. 

(U)  Second,  NATO  defense  planning  procedures  must  be  altered  so 
as  to  Include  a ten-year  development  program  for  major  Items  of  equip- 
ment. We  must  determine  who  is  going  to  concentrate  on  what  systems 
ten  years  ahead  of  production  time  so  that  appropriate  research  and 
development  •llocatlona  can  be  made  nationally  and  Internationally. 


Paragraph  6-104.4  (b)  of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tion says  that  bids  and  proposals  shall  be  evaluated  so  as  to  give 
preference  to  domestic  bids.  Each  foreign  biu  (othrr  than  a low  bid 
offering  a Canadian  and  product)  shall  be  adjusted  for  purposes  of 
evaluation  elth'r  by  excluding  any  duty  from  the  foreign  bid  and  adding 
SO  percent  of  the  bid  (exclusive  of  duty)  to  the  remainder,  or  by  adding 
to  the  foreign  bid  (inclusive  of  duty),  a factor  of  6 percent  of  that 
bid,  whichever  lesults  in  the  greater  evaluated  price,  sxcept  that  a 
12  percent  factor  stall  be  used  instead  of  the  6 percent  factor  if  (1) 
the  firm  oubnltllng  >:he  low  acceptable  domestic  bid  is  a small  business 
concern,  or  a labor  surplus  area  concern,  or  both,  (li)  small  purchase 
procedures  are  not  used,  and  (ill)  any  contract  award  to  a domestic  con- 
cern which  would  result  frum  applying  the  12  percent  factor,  but  which 
would  not  result  from  applying  the  6 percent  or  50  percent  factor, 
would  not  exceed  $100,000. 
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(S)  Third,  ministerial  teeth  need  to  be  put  U.to  NATO's  present 
standardization  program.  As  w><  have  stated  so  often  In  other  contexts, 
hard  experience  shows  t lat  progress  In  standardization,  common  procure- 
ment, compatibility,  and  the  l;ke  cannot  be  achieved  by  leaving  It  to 
the  NATO  or  national  bureaucracies  — or  even  to  the  CNAD.  Basically, 
the  CNAD,  with  Its  subgroups,  is  organized  to  manage  Individual  projects 
on  major  items  of  equipment,  but  It  la  powerless  to  overcome  discussion 
deadlocks  and  national  lobby  Influences.  It  Is  almost  a rule  of  thumb 
that  nothing  much  will  happen  until  the  ministerial  level  gets  solidly 
behind  It  (and  perhaps  not  even  then).  So  the  best  way  to  promote 
standardization  la  ty  political-level  decisions  taken  well  In  advance 
of  production.  Thus  it  la  encouraging  to  note  that  the  DPC  has  agreed 
that  the  defense  ministers  will  consider  at  least  one  item  proposed  by 
thi  CNAD  at  each  DPC  aeaaion.  Tills  Is  a bl*  step  In  the  right  direction. 

(U)  But  more  la  needed.  We  suggest  a proccdui'e  of  ministerial 
veto  in  advance  (for  want  of  a better  term).  Obviously  ministers  cannot 
usurp  tins  professional  judgment  of  thalr  military  and  civilian  experts 
as  to  rhst  new  design  is  optimum  or  on  whst  technological  parameters 
they  should  standardize.  For  this  they  must  rely  on  their  technical 
and  service  adviser a.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  ministers  can  do  — 
end  that  is  to  agree  among  themselves  not  to  procure  anything  in  a given 
category  until  their  advisers  have  agreed  on  a comnon  standard.  Here 
again  the  U.S.,  at.  the  worst  offender,  must  tela  the  lead  if  it  is  to 
overcome  the  reservations  of  its  suspicious  allies. 

(S)  Let's  take  one  example  that  might  also  prove  a good  test  case. 

The  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  FRG  defense  chlafs  have  already  agreed  that  it  la 
vital  to  have  a comnon  tank  gun  caliber  and  round  for  their  next  genera- 
tion of  battle  tanks.  But  the  three  services  concerned  have  still  been 
unable  to  agree  on  what  these  should  be.  Our  proposal  is  that  Schles*nger, 
Mason,  and  Leber  go  one  step  further  and  agree  among  themselves  that  none 

of  them  will  approve  procurement  of  a single  new  production  model  until 

a 

their  services  have  reached  agreement.  This  might  have  a cathartic  effect. 

*(U)  A precedent  is  the  CNAD-14  agreement  in  October  1974  that 
until  NATO  has  mads  s common  choice,  no  ally  (with  two  exceptions)  would 
introduce  any  other  caliber  than  7.62ma  into  its  inventories  ( USNATO  6128, 
November  5,  1974,  Confidential). 
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(U)  To  get  the  ministers  tu  acr  on  standard lxat  ii-n  and  Joint  pro- 
curement, It  la  alao  Imperative  that  tha  NATO  ailltary  authorities  make 
a stronger  casa  for  such  measures  — and  keep  pressing  them  harder  -- 
than  has  bsen  t!w  <:aa«  in  t!te  past.  For  example,  though  SACEUR  has 
always  bsen  an  American  officer,  to  our  knowledge  he  has  never  vigor- 
ously Insisted  that  the  U.S.  buy  a European  design.  Encouraging  SACEUR 
and  SACLANT  and  the  >fNCs  to  te'xa  a tougher  stand  on  such  natters  la  one 
reason  why  we  suggest  providing  aora  Institutional  clout  to  the  NATO 
bureaucracy  In  Chapter  VII  be  low. 

(U)  Obviously,  ministers  do  not  have  tine  to  give  attention  to 
any  but  the  more  costly  systems,  so  we  suggest  that  the  list  of  projects 
be  kept  to  a manageable  level.  This  list  could  be  limited  to  those 
projects  having  estimated  R&D  costs  of  $230  million  or  more,  or  estimated 
production  costa  In  excess  of  oue  billion  dollars.  A specific  nation 
or  consortium  of  nations  should  be  designated  as  manager  for  etch  project 
selected,  and  program  management  procedures  similar  to  the  DOD  process 
for  asking  dsclslons  on  acquisition  of  major  defense  systems  should  be 
laple* sated. 

(U)  The  fourth  essential  part  of  say  viable  standardization  ard 
coproduction  program  must  be  the  creation  of  a NATO  agency  to  manage  It. 
The  allies  must  face  the  fact  that  this  process  will  mver  get  adequately 
squared  sway  via  the  cumbersome  NATO  committee  structure,  which  works 
only  by  fits  and  starts.  Full- tins  machlnsry  la  needed  to  catalogue  all 
conponents  worth  standardising,  to  contract  for  coproduction  whara  Indi- 
cated, and  constantly  to  Inspect  and  monitor  conformance.  Since  NAMSA 
has  already  been  Involved  In  doing  soma  of  this  on  specific  projects.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  expand  its  ftnctlona  along  theaa  lines  as  an  Interim 
measure.  But  over  the  longer  term,  mere  will  be  needed  than  an  expanded 
NAMSA.  One  knowledgeable  expert  has  suggested  that  what  la  needed  even- 
tually Is  s full-fledged  NATO  Materiel  Command  under  military  auspices 
to  procure  comnon  equipment  and  munitions. 

(U)  Lastly,  If  the  U S.  la  really  to  put  its  money  whara  lta  mouth 
la,  a major  DOD  management  effort  is  required  to  force  the  services  to 
consider  allied  equipment,  to  educate  the  Congress  on  t^e  potential  gains. 
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ami  to  get  such  restrictive  legislation  aa  tha  Buy  American  Act  waived 
for  detenus  Items.  if  tha  U.S.  wants  to  go  beyond  fine  words  by  luccea- 
slva  aacretarlcs  of  defense,  vords  tljit  are  tarely  followed  through  by 
tha  DOD  bureaucracy,  some  institutional  changes  are  needed.  In  particu- 
lar, It  stands  to  reason  that  DDKS,  which  controls  the  U.S.  K&D  program 
and  which  la  understandably  protective  of  U.S.  designs,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  dominate  within  D00.  After  years  of  this  setup,  many  experienced 
bureaucrats  have  told  us  that  acme  other  element  In  the  Pentagon  must 
be  tasked  to  follow  un  energetically  on  SecDef'a  promises  to  buy  Euro- 
pean, If  any  results  arc  to  be  achieved. 

(U)  003  and  our  services  are  going  to  have  to  get  more  in  'olved 

in  NATO  logistics,  if  real  progreaa  la  to  be  made.  We  cannot  wait  until 
decisions  are  about  to  be  made  and  then  bring  in  high-level  support  In 
un  attempt  to  sell  American  or  creatw  a cooperative  program.  Sore  work 
\a  going  to  have  to  be  doum  on  a day-to-day  basis,  and  there  needs  to 
be  greater  contact  between  professional  staffs  of  NATO  nations.  To 
Illustrate  this  point,  a recent  report  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Coamlttee  noted  an  anomaly  that  they  could  not  understand.  The  DDRE 
office  responsible  for  international  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment had  ssveu  professional  staff  members  in  1963,  but  had  dropped  to 
only  three  In  1973.  Tha  anomaly  as  they  ssw  It  was  that  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  arguing  greater  emphasis  in  coopera- 
tive research  and  development,  while  at  tha  same  time  reducing  the  ataff 
available  to  support  an  expanded  effort.  If  they  had  looked  a little 
further,  they  would  have  discovered  yet  another  anomaly  In  DOD.  The 
ataff  within  ASD  Installation  and  Logistics  responsible  for  international 
programs  hae  undergone  more  aavera  reductions  and  now  also  consists  of 
a three-man  profuasinnal  staff  with  one  secretary.  We  do  not  see  how  a 
ataff  of  that  sire  can  foster  cooperative  logistic  actions  or  hope  to 
maintain  cognisance  over  tha  multitude  of  NATO  agencies  and  boards 
involved  In  logistic  functions. 

C.  A BROADER  SOLUTION  — THE  CALLAGHAN  APPROACH 

(U)  Up  to  this  point  our  approach  has  been  quite  incremental  and 
has  focused  principally  on  concreta  suggestions.  We  frankly  dcubt. 
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however,  that  they  are  sufficient  unto  the  n.»ed.  If  the  resource  bind 
la  likely  to  be  as  tight  ’C  u suggesc  In  Chapter  I,  a much  holder 
approach  to  restructuring  t Its  whole  North  Atlantic  defense  market  would 
be  Indispensable  to  getting  tlte  most  from  rationalization. 

(U)  The  most  imaginative  program  we  nave  seen  to  this  end  Is 
T.  A.  Callaghan,  Jr.'s  proposal  for  a grand  political  trade-off:  Ameri- 

can teclinological  burden  sharing  in  return  for  European  financial  burden 
sharing.  He  proposes  that  Europe  agree: 

(1)  To  establish  an  institution  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  (provisionally  called  the  European  Defense  Pro- 
curement Agency),  which  would  permit  Europe  to  plan,  finance, 
and  manage  bilateral,  nonduplicatlve,  ruit iani-.ual,  multi- 
project  defense  research,  development,  production  and  support 
programs  with  the  United  States. 

(2)  To  offset  America's  troop  deployment  foreign  exchange 
eosra  through  the  savings  Europe  will  realize  In  system  ac- 
quisition and  support  practices. 

(3)  To  malntaii.  European  defense  expenditures  at  current 
levels  fer  as  long  as  there  is  a substantial  imbalance  In 
American  and  European  defense  budgets,  or  until  lower  levelr 
ere  mutually  agreed.* 

(U)  In  return,  he  would  have  the  U.S.  propose,  witn  full  Congres- 
sional approval,  a three-pronged  initiative:  (1)  e North  Atlantic  common 

defens,  market;  (2)  cooperation  in  civil  as  well  as  military  technoloty; 
and  (3)  open  government  procurement  on  the  nart  of  ell  allies.  To  gener- 
ate the  necessary  pressure  to  make  the  defense  con: non  market  work,  he 
would  seek  U.S. /European  agreement  to:  (1)  an  initial  three-year  goal  of 

$2  billion  of  defense  procurement  from  Europe  and  the  U.S.;  (2)  a three- 
year  goil  for  harmonizing  all  basic  defense  research;  (3)  an  initial 
tliree-yeer  goal  of  $4  bllliou  in  complementary  development  projects  under 
way  In  Europe  and  America,  respectively;  (A)  s four-year  goal  of  common 
logistic  support  for  ell  cocoon  weapons  end  equlpnent;  and  (5)  an  ultlmat 
goal  of  achieving  complete  military-industrial  Interdependence  In  the 

(U)  Callaghan,  op.  clt.,  pp.  7-6. 
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development,  production,  and  support  of  general  purpose  fore »s  • 1th  in 

twelve  years.  What  all  this  means  1j  that  nations  would  spec  ali/e  in 

providing  and  supporting  the  equipment  they  are  best  able  to  lojke. 

Atti.idant  benefits  wculd  be  long  production  runs  and  economies  of  scale 

with  lower  unit  costs.  Moreover,  this  would  in  turn  permit  real  savings 
* 

in  support. 

((')  This  grand  design  for  a transatlantic  defense  bargain  has  many 
appealing  features.  We  suspect  that  the  >J.S.,  with  Its  current  dominance 
In  defense  markets,  snd  many  non-NATO  needs,  would  be  the  slowest  to 
eccept  It.  But  In  our  view.  It  may  well  be  just  this  sort  of  bold  Initia- 
tive that  Is  needed  to  lift  the  issue  to  the  level  where  statesmanship 
can  operate. 

(U)  In  suosrary,  success  in  standardization  will  require  a simul- 
taneous three-pronged  effort: 

1.  A quick-fix  program  aimed  primarily  at  compatibility  and 
Interoperability,  such  as  Interchangeable  ansaunltlon  and 
Identical  communications  frequencies;.  This  has  the 
biggest  short-term  payoff  to  Increasing  military  effec- 
tiveness. 

l!.  An  Incremental  approach  to  the  development  of  conmon 
hardware  by  promoting  the  standardization  of  a few  key 
systems  still  In  the  development  stage  with  the  Inten- 
tion to  build  on  success  in  ever-widening  circles. 

3.  A revamping  of  the  manageuent  procedures  and  policies 
associated  with  standardization.  These  three  efforts 
must  be  initiated  simultaneously  if  private  Industry, 
defense  ministries,  and  national  parliaments  are  to  be 
mobilized  to  reverse  the  present  trend  toward  destandard- 
ization. Making  equipment  Interoperable  would  get  tne 
military  lined  up,  an  Incremental  approach  to  development 
of  common  hardware  would  help  counter  industry  resistance, 
end  Improving  management  would  discipline  bureaucratic 
procedures. 

*<U)  Ibid.,  pp.  8-10. 
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(U)  NATO's  own  elabmte  tnd  cujnberscoe  nuich  ’n«.r  y it  I , ■ > ^ 

are  theaselvcn  significant  obstacles  to  rationalisation.  Inst«-.*i  I 
facilitating,  tney  all  too  often  aeea  In  practice  to  impede  evolution 
toward  a more  rational  collective  defense.  The  additional  layer  of 
complex  multinational  machinery,  superimposed  on  exlsll"g  national  de- 
fense structure,  is  itself  frequently  an  obstacle  to  tlmei.«  adaptation 
to  chang.'ny  circumstances.  And  this  machinery  has  naturally  tended  to 
become  more  complex  and  diffusa  over  time.  New  coosaitteea,  offices, 
and  boards  have  proliferated,  while  few  have  ever  been  abolished.  A 

recent  FRG  survey  Indicated  that  the  FRG  alone  served  on  over  300  com- 

* 

mittees,  working  groups,  and  task  forces 

(C).  NATO's  multilateral  military  cosaand  structure  in  particular 
numbers  no  less  than  about  63  definable  headquarters,  staffed  by  some 
20,000  people,  and  funded  by  a military  budget  of  about  $120  million. 
Moreover,  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg:  To  it  should  be  added 

the  national  aarvlcea,  facilities,  support  staffs,  and  communications 
that  support  NATO  headquarters.  The  coarm  it  at  ions  bill  alone  (Including 
prerated  investment  costs)  would  probably  exceed  the  official  budget 
cited  nbove.  All  this  has  led  to  rcccrrent  criticism,  and  even  led  the 
MC  to  mandate  a 3 percent  reduction  in  NATO  headquarters  staffing  by  the 
end  of  1974  More  such  criticism  Is  inevitable,  given  the  growing 

resource  bind. 

(U)  But  the  size  and  cost  of  NATO's  multilateral  military  structure 
are  not  the  real  Issues;  indeed  they  seem  reasonably  modest  for  Alliance 
forces  totaling  well  over  « million  active  personnel  and  deployed  over 
such  s wide  geographic  arcs.  Nor  dots  the  number  of  general  end  flag 
officers  seem  excessive,  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  this  structura's 

*<S)  This  led  FRG  Defense  Minister  Leber  to  propose  shrewdly  that 
his  colleagues  sgrea  not  to  sat  up  any  new  body  without  abolishing  an 
old  one. 

(0)  Sven  the  vary  favorable  Randall  Committee  report.  The  Anerican 
Comitvenz  to  NAT0t  PASC  No.  92-64,  August  17,  1972,  expressed  concern  at 
tha  high  percentage  of  personnel  in  headquarters  and  tha  appearance  of  in- 
flated rank  structure. 
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primary  purport!  Is  to  .assume  I ji.-ULite  command  of  greatly  expanded  war  - 

t 

time  forces.  Such  a structure  cannot  be  created  full  blown  on  M-L’ay, 

Nut  must  be  available,  steffed,  functioning,  and  extensively  exrtcised 
in  paacetime.  Hence  it  is  oversimpl 1st ic  to  criticize  the  peacetime 
NATO  cosutal  structure  as  fat  and  overstaffed  without  tAklng  Into  ac- 
count Its  predominantly  wartime  role. 

(U)  It  is  equally  important  to  recognize  that  tfc*’  Allianoc  atrw  - 
tuiv  ie  a hoped  ao  ruoh  by  political  vtper<xli  >ce  ad  ly  defense  ccnti dera- 
tions. This  lo  inherent  In  the  very  nature  of  any  alliance  of  IS  sover- 
eign end  disparate  natlcnai  entitles.  The  elaborateness  and  awkuerdness 
of  NATO's  machinery  arises  largely  from  the  fact  th.  t It  mus.  jccomno  'ate 
the  special  political  requirements  of  all  the  allies,  and  reflect  a pain- 
fully developed  multinational  consensus.  Each  contributor  of  forces 
vist  be  given  a share  of  headquarters  slots  and  conmand  lines  must  be 
drawu  with  on  eye  to  national  preferences.  As  often  as  not,  political 
sensitivities  have  directly  Influenced  staff  composition,  the  rank  ard 
nationality  of  commanders,  and  the  location  of  headquarters. 

(U)  But  these  political  facts  of  life  are  also  tha  nub  of  the 
problem.  For  the  real  dilemma  NATO  faces  Is  whether  ltd  multilateral 
organs.  Insofar  as  they  serve  r.ot  Just  symbolic  purposes,  can  In  fact 
contribute  as  much  as  they  should  to  a more  cost-effective  collective 
defense.  If  their  record  has  not  been  terribly  Impressive  to  date  (see 
pp.  7-13),  the  prime  fault  lies  less  In  their  own  excessive  jize  or  lack 
of  Initiative  than  in  the  handicaps  Imposed  on  them  hy  NATO's  very  nature 
as  a loose  coalition  of  allies  motivated  more  by  national  particularism 
than  the  needs  of  collective  defense  (see  pp.  9-10).  Tha  weaknesses  of 
NATO  as  a collective  defense  organization  are  faithfully  reflected  in 
lta  peacetime  decision  and  command  structure. 

(U)  In  short,  what  is  wrong  vlrh  NATO's  machinery  Is  nut  its  size 
and  complexity  buc  Its  lack  of  comparaLla  influence.  Indeed,  the  very 

*(U)  The  particularly  large  number  of  American  senior  officers 
holding  NATO  ermmands  also  reflects  more  than  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is 
the  largest  ally.  Our  allies  have  generally  found  it  easier  to  have 
American  commanders  than  to  agree  on  one  of  theli  own.  They  are  also 
acutely  conscious  that  U.S.  officers  would  have  more  influence  on  Washing- 
ton when  nuclear  responses  were  under  consideration. 
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morv  .*£m  This  Is  nowhere  more  evident  than  In  Its  repeated 

inability  to  impose  priorities  on  national  programs;  in  Ch.  pter  I we 
cited  the  ability  to  impose  such  priorities  as  one  of  NATO's  most  press- 
ing needs.  1*  is  also  painfully  evident  in  the  NATO  machinery's  inability 
to  acnievc  ouca  atandardlration,  compatibility,  or  even  harmonization  of 
national  defense  contributions. 

(U)  Moreover,  such  authority  as  NATO's  combined  organs  once  had 
tended  to  erode  over  the  years.  When  the  NAC  decided  In  December  1950 
that  an  Integrated  force  should  be  constituted  under  the  supreme  command 
of  an  American  olflct.r,  President  Truman  nominated  Genenl  Eisenhower, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  have  the  authority  to  train  the 

national  units  assigned  to  his  command  a..d  to  organize  them  into  an 

* 

effective  Integrated  force.  But  this  enormous  step  forward  was  never 
really  carried  out  in  practice.  SHi'J’E  was  created  in  1951,  SnCLANT  in 
January  1952,  and  Channel  Command  a month  later.  Since  then  NATO  head- 
quarters have  proliferated,  while  their  Influence  has  tended  to  decline. 

To  oversimplify,  as  NATO's  structure  has  grown,  its  Influence  appears  to 
have  waned. 

(U)  Nor  can  one  take  much  comfort  in  the  hope  that,  however  cir- 
cumscribed the  NATO  command  structure's  peacetime  Influence,  all  thiw 
will  change  overnight  when  it  assumes  the  wartime  role  for  which  It  was 
primarily  designed.  Can  a command  structure  that  is  so  often  Ignored 
in  peacetime  suddenly  assume  credible  authority  in  war?  We  doubt  it. 
in  any  case,  as  repectedly  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  study,  unless 
common  or  at  least  compatible  logistics,  tactics,  doctrine,  communications, 
and  ths  like  sre  fully  planned,  developed,  and  exercised  in  peacetime, 
how  cohesively  can  NATO'w  national  forces  be  expected  to  fight  in  wartime? 

(S)  While  there  Is  undoubtedly  some  overstaffing  and  redundancy  in 
NATO's  command  structure,  these  are  insigr,  if  leant  compared  to  a much 
larger  source  of  duplication  and  redundancy  — the  overlap  between  NATO 
and  national  ocmand  struotui'es . The  cost  in  duplicstory  C3  facilities 


(U)  Lord  Ismay,  NATO:  The  First  Five  Years,  1049-1954,  Bosch- 

Utrecht,  Amsterdam  [no  date]. 
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alone  la  horrendous  (see  pp.  318-119).  For  example,  the  II. S.  has  com- 
pletely separate  command  structure  for  all  Its  forces  In  NATO,  and  our 
Impression  Is  that  U.3.  national  commander*  <n  Europe  arc  overwhelmingly 
preoccupied  with  their  national  roles,  often  as  It  NATO  did  not  e>.lst. 
Only  the  FRO,  for  obvious  reasons,  opted  not  to  have  lta  own  parallel 
national  command  structure,  but  this  too  Is  gradually  changing  faute  de 
mieux.  The  most  rationalised  NATO  command  arrangements  are  those  where 
one  nation  provides  auch  a r overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  forces 
that  It  eaaentlally  staffs  the  NATO  headquarters  as  an  offshoot  of  its 
own,  with  a small  silled  augmentation  (SACLANT  and  CINCOiAN  are  cases 
In  point).  Similarly,  the  most  promising  examples  of  command  structure 
rationalization  are  the  existing  colocation  and  qua3lcomblnlng  of  head- 
quarter? USAFE  with  4 ATAF  and  NORTHAG  with  2 ATAF.  Even  If  the  savings 
proved  a.lnor,  the  increase  in  operational  effectiveness  is  far  more  im- 
portant, especially  in  terms  of  transition  from  peace  to  war.  Locating 
peacetlsas  headquarters  in  hardened  wartime  facilities  la  also  advan- 
tageous, as  ia  being  done  at  least  temporarily  with  the  new  AAFCE  (see 
p.  294). 

(U)  An  equally  strong  case  can  be  made  that  NATO's  cumbersome 
planning  and  decisionmaking  processes  and  its  complex  alert  system  and 
mobilization  procedures  are  serious  impediments  to  an  optimum  collective 
deterrent/defense  posture.  We  dealt  with  some  of  these  problems  in 
Chapter  I,  particularly  the  leek  of  effective  machinery  for  deciding  on 
priorities,  and  then  pr easing  then  on  individual  allies.  Again,  the 
tendency  of  moat  allies  to  go  their  own  way  is  the  core  problem.  For 
example,  each  nation's  insistence  on  deciding  for  itself  how  and  when  it 
will  proceed  to  mobilize  renders  NATO's  alert  system  a near  empty  farce 
(see  pp.  327-329). 

A.  AVENUES  TO  RATIONALIZATION 

(U)  NATO's  own  cumbersome  and  feeble  machinery  and  procedures  are 
prime  candidates  for  rationalization.  Any  organizational  structure  that 
is  for  the  most  part  over  20  years  old  needs  review  end  possible  overhaul. 
And  at  s time  of  severe  resource  constraints,  any  savings  that  could  be 
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gleaned  would  certainly  be  velcoae.  But  the  overriding  need  la  not  an 
much  to  generate  savings  for  trade-off,  which  would  be  aodest  In  any 
case,  as  to  strengthen  the  necessary  central  role  of  NATO's  machinery 
In  rationalizing  NATO's  defense  posture  as  a whole.  To  this  <nd  we  urge 
strengthening  NATO's  ccasMii  Institutions,  rather  than  further  weakening 
them  (though  some  streamlining  night  help  rather  than  hurt).  The  ala 
would  be  to  Increase  the  Institutional  ability  of  the  NATO  structure  to 
help  weld  cllled  national  forces  Into  a more  affective  collective  defense. 
To r we  are  convinced  that  a vigorous  assault  by  NATO's  combined  organs 
on  national  particularism  Is  essential  to  getting  any  large-scale 
rationalization  program  off  the  ground. 

(U)  It  is  well  to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  such  political  facts 
of  life  will  be  difficult  to  altst.  Differences  in  national  outlooks, 
priorities,  structures,  even  sheer  geographic  dispersion  simply  dictate 
that  NATO  is  unlikely  to  achieve  the  same  degree  of  institutional  cohesion 
or  centralized  direction  as  the  Soviet-dominated  Warsaw  Pact.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  being  flexible  cnoi'?h  to  accommodate  a high  degree 
of  diversity  is  one  of  NATO's  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses. 

(U)  Thus,  though  our  argument  may  seem  logically  to  call  for  full 
defense  integration,  we  recognize  this  is  politically  impracticable  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Hence  the  measures  we  suggest  in  the  resuiinder 
of  this  chapter  are  all  incremental.  Furthermore,  we  recognize  that 
aodest  changes  in  procedures  ana  cosmand  arrangements  ars  no  panacea. 

Of  and  by  themselves,  they  cannot  change  long-standing  habits.  But  they 
can  help  force  new  patterns  of  thinking  to  the  fore.  Our  numerous  sug- 
gestions also  are  meant  to  be  merely  suggestive  of  directions  that  might 
be  explored.  We  are  the  first  to  admit  that  ve  don't  have  all  the  answers 
on  so  complex  a field  as  NATO  command  arrangements  and  procedures,  where 
political  sensitivities  bulk  so  large. 

(U)  Another  deficiency  In  our  report  is  our  inability  to  assess  the 
hidden  costs  associated  with  the  various  headquarters.  There  are  U.S. 
units  that  exist  wholly  or  partially  for  che  support  of  U.S.  personnel 
(and  their  dependents)  assigned  to  various  NATO  headquarters.  This 
support  included  necessary  elements , such  as  U.S.  unilateral  communication 
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links,  with  attcndint  cryptographic  personnel,  aircraft  and  vehicle  sup- 
port, administrative  staffs,  end  life  support  functions.  Including  dis- 
pensaries, dining  halls,  exchanges,  and  clubs.  Although  we  agree  with 
their  necessity,  we  feel  their  costs  in  dollars  and  In  manpower  need  to 
be  known  In  order  to  assess  the  real  costa  of  any  given  NATO  headquar- 
ters. For  example,  what  are  the  real  U.S.  support  costs  associated 
with  LANDSOlfTHEAST  and  6 ATAF  in  Izmir? 

(U)  Another  major  factor  to  be  considered  Is  the  need  to  determine 
nou  what  the  ACE  cossaand  structure  should  be  in  the  late  1970s.  The 
final  coats  of  the  NATO  Integrated  Communication  System  (NICS)  cannot  be 
firmly  established  now  for  many  reasons,  but  the  r-mber  and  location  of 
the  headquarters  it  met  service  in ll  have  a major  impact  rn  a system 
that  vill  run  to  a cost  of  at  least  $S00  million.  This  alone  should 
causa  the  Alliance's  political  authorities  to  push  for  a revamping  and 
streasri.lnlng  of  ACE  cosmand  arrangement  a. 

(U)  What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  at  this  point  is  for 
NATO  and  national  staffs  to  stop  thinking  so  much  in  national  terms  and 
start  thinking  more  in  NATO  terms.  As  noted  in  Oapter  I,  this  will  only 
recognize  an  existing  fact  of  Ilfs  — that  insofar  us  defense  of  Western 
Europe  is  concerned,  the  NATO  allies  are  already  Interdependent.  For  ex- 
ample, we  think  that  one  of  the  healthiest  developments  along  this  line 
would  be  to  give  more  peacetime  planning  and  operational  authority  to 
NATO  commands  at  the  expense  of  national  coomands.  This  would  tend  to 
force  commanders  to  think  NATO.  It  could  also  generate  the  largest 
savings  by  reducing  the  overlap  and  duplication  between  NATO  and  national 
comsunds.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  (see  p.  293). 

(U)  However,  we  advance  the  ideas  in  this  chaptei  without  much  hope 
that  they  will  have  more  than  educational  value.  We  are  painfully  aware 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reverse  the  existing  trend  toward  weakening 
combined  institutions.  And  financial  stringency  may  make  it  even 
harder,  rather  than  easier,  to  get  individual  allies  to  yield  more 
authority  to  NATO's  central  organs.  But  the  issue  needs  to  be  faced.  It 
might  be  well  if  a high-level  civilian-led  task  force  were  appointed  to 

(S)  Nor  have  we  addressed  the  added  costs  entailed  in  the  naed 
for  separate  mobile  or  hardened  static  war  headquarters.  These  can 
be  sizable  Indeed. 
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go  thoroughly  Into  the  problem  — one  appointed  by  and  responsible  only 
to  the  Secretary  Ceneral  •—  In  order  to  dlralnlah  the  Influence  of  na- 
tional pa-tlcular Ism  and  bureaucratic  Inertia. 

B.  REVAMPING  NATO'S  CIVIL  STRUCTURE 

(U)  The  civil  elde  of  NATO's  superstructure,  mostly  located  In 
Brursele,  reflects  the  coalition  nature  of  the  Alliance.  The  North 
Atlantic  Council  presluca  over  a diffuse  complex  of  no  less  than  18 
major  committees  (see  Fig.  1 on  p.  283),  served  by  an  International 
Staff  (IS)  of  1127  authorized  spaces  for  1975  (see  Fig.  2,  p.  284).  The 
civil  budget  is  about  $40  million,  ot  which  the  U.S.  contributes  24.2 
percent.  But  the  leadership  role  allowed  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
IS  Is  naturally  circumscribed  by  the  need  to  secure  consensus,  even 
on  relatively  minor  Issues,  from  the  participating  allies.  This  process 
is  also  very  time-consuming,  though,  as  suggested  earlier,  it  Is  largely 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  Alliance. 

(U)  Within  these  oullt-in  limits,  however,  we  think  it  possible  to 
strengthen  their  role  in  rationalizing  NATO's  defense  posture.  For  ex- 
ample, the  NATO  bureaucracy  should  be  encouraged,  and  even  given  more 
authority.  Independently  to  Initiate  studies  and  to  critique  national 
programs.  To  this  end,  it  should  also  be  given  greater  access  to  national 
costs  and  other  data.  The  guiding  principle  should  be  to  strengthen 
NATO's  central  orgsn  vis-l-vis  national  staffs. 

(U)  Second,  the  rather  small  IS  has  becoste  increasingly  stretched 
by  the  growing  diffuseness  of  NATO's  activities  over  the  years.  While 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  has  served  as  a very  useful  forum  for  politi- 
cal consultation,  the  expansion  of  NATO's  role  into  a variety  of  scientific, 
economic,  social,  environmental,  and  even  cultural  fields  has  not  been 
terribly  uccessful,  while  entailing  some  inevitable  detraction  from 
NATO's  focus  on  its  central  purpose.  Moreover,  other  international  bodies 
have  grown  up  to  handle  such  issues.  Hence  NATO  might  go  back  to  first 
principles  and  concentrate  more  on  the  common  defense  Itself. 

(U)  To  this  end,  those  committees  dealing  with  peripheral  Issues 
might  well  be  phased  out,  or  sloughed  off  to  some  ocher  international 
body,  in  favor  of  reallocating  effort  and  manpower  to  key  NATO  functions. 
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Fig.  1 — Principal  conoitteM  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
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Obvious  examples  ere  the  committees  cn  Information  and  Cultural  Rela- 
tione end  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society.  We  also  wonder  whether 
scientific  natters  can  be  suitably  dealt  with  in  NATO  until  they  roach 
the  point  of  R&O  when  they  logically  come  under  the  purview  of  other 
NATO  organs. 

(U)  On  the  other  tand*  cer'ain  NATO  civil  bodies  and  functions 
need  *trengthening  if  t..*'  n ussels  bureaucracy  is  to  assume  more  of  a 
leadership  role  in  achieving  effective  collective  defense.  The  Defense 
Planning  and  Policy  Divlaion  ot  the  IS  is  clearly  too  lean  tc  do  full 
Justice  to  Its  crucial  functions;  it  probably  could  profitably  be  doubled 
in  size.  And  as  we  stressed  in  Chapter  I (pp.  33-39)*  the  IS  badly  needs 
a strong  analysis  and  coating  shop  to  provide  the  Indispensable  data  base 
for  rationalization  measures.  Perhaps  the  SHAPE  Technical  Center  should 
be  strengthened  along  these  lines  and  made  responsible  to  the  IS  Instead. 
The  ASYC  for  Defense  Support  and  tha  IS  division  under  him  also  seen 
grievously  overburdened  with  the  task  of  ensrgiring  and  monitoring  not 
only  the  whole  R AD,  standardization*  and  common  procurement  problem*  but 
overseeing  the  myriad  NATO  consumer  logistics  bodies  as  well.  As  a 
result*  the  latter  functions  have  been  neglected.  Hence  we  proposed  in 
Chapter  V a new  ASYC  for  Logistics  and  a Logistics  Division  (see  p.  230). 
A case  could  also  be  made  for  having  a small  long-range  planning  office 
directly  under  the  Secretary  General,  perhaps  headed  by  a leading  outside 
scholar  who  would  be  changed  every  evo  years  or  so. 

(C)  Much  more  attention  also  needs  to  be  paid  to  NATO's  network  of 
civil  planning  agencies  and  their  shadow  NATO  Civil  Wartime  Agencies 
(NCWAa) , which  operate  under  the  aegis  of  the  Senior  Civil  Emergency 
Planning  Cosailtcee.  Since  1967  thasa  agencies  have  gradually  shifted 
their  focus  from  primary  concern  with  post nuclear  recovery  to  support  in 
a conventional  conflict.  Now  it  is  time  for  them  to  focus  on  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  crucial  premobilization  period,  before  the  formal  NATO 
alert  system  comes  into  effect.  A big  problem  here  is  getting  more 
commonality  into  the  national  emergency  legislation  of  the  NATO  allies. 
All  this  la  directly  relevant  to  greater  initial  NATO  military  reliance 
on  civil  assets*  as  well  as  to  tha  concept  of  more  flexible  employment 
of  NATO  forces. 
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(l!)  While  in’.eruinable  haggling  over  NATO's  small  civil  budget  and 
IS  spaces  has  all  too  often  been  the  rule,  if  the  allies  are  serious 
about  making  NATO  more  effective,  they  must  be  brought  to  realize  that 
even  doubled  civil  budget  costs  would  still  be  minuscule  compared  to  the 
potential  results.  If  worst  came  to  worst,  trade-offs  could  be  employed 
here  too,  and  old  slots  aooliahed  to  make  room  for  new  ones.  .Another 
alternative  would  be  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  often  bloated  national 
delegations  at  Brussels  In  favor  of  a sttonger  IS.  Taken  together,  these 
delegations  are  already  larger  than  the  IS  Itself.  The  guiding  principle 
should  be  to  strengthen  NATO's  central  organs,  if  necessary,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  national  ones. 

C.  RF TOOLING  THE  MILITARY  COMMITTEE 

(U)  NATO's  highest  military  body,  the  Military  Committee  (KC) , 
epitomizes  the  dilemmas  Inherent  in  getting  unified  military  advice  to 
the  ministers  from  essentially  a commit teo  representing  national  chiefs 
of  staff  (except  when  it  meets  at  chief  of  staff  level.  It  is  composed 
of  their  senior  representatives  in  continuous  aassion) . Aa  such  it  has 
proven  Institutionally  unabla  to  provide  military  advice  other  than  that 
acceptable  to  national  military  staffs.  It  is  their  prisoner  rather 
than  an  independent  voice.  Only  the  chairman,  who  is  rotated  among  the 
major  European  allies,  is  occasion  illy  allowed  to  offer  his  personal 
views.  Institutionally,  SACEUK  or  SACLANT  have  considerably  more  influ- 
ence and  authority. 

(U)  From  1949  to  1966,  the  U. S. /British/French  Standing  Croup  in 
Washington  dominated  the  MC.  But  France's  withdrawal,  plus  the  need  to 
accomodate  the  growing  role  of  the  FRO  in  particular,  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Standing  Croup  in  favor  of  the  considerably  leas  powerful  MC. 
About  30  general  or  flag  officers  are  assigned  to  the  MC,  or  to  the 
International  Military  Staff  (IMS),  which  serves  ic.  The  IMS,  which 
numbers  about  200  in  all,  was  created  lr.  1967  to  replace  the  smaller 
Standing  Croup  staff.  But  it  la  similarly  condemned  to  sterile  exercise 
of  consensus  politics. 

(U)  Thus  the  problem  confronting  the  Secretary  Gene.-al  and  the 
NATO  ministers  is  that  they  really  have  no  consistent  source  of 
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Independent  military  advice.  What  they  do  get  from  the  MC  and  IMS  has 
generally  been  tailored  to  achieve  unanimity;  it  Is  almost  a foregone 
conclusion  that  any  MC  member  has  been  instructed  by  the  national  staff 
that  he  represents.  Moreover,  It  wiat  be  recognized  that  the  MC  and  tiie 
small  IMS  cannot  possibly  have  th«s  vrpertlse  to  develop  positions  or. 

NATO  defense  without  relying  heavily  cn  Inputs  and  technical  advice  from 
national  staff. 

(U)  The  MC  has  recently  come  under  justified  criticism  by  a young 
American  officer  who  served  on  the  deputy  chairman's  staff.  He  argues 
that  the  MC  "should  either  be  radically  reorganized  or  disbanded."  He 

sees  the  MC  as  needing  to  play  a key  role  H rationalizing  NATO's  defense 

* 

posture,  tor  example,  in  such  areas  as  cession  tactical  doctrine.  But 
he  accuses  the  MC  and  IMS  of  .‘ailing  to  "otarcise  forceful  leadership, 
especially  where  controversial  matters  ars  concerned,  usually  achieving 
a modicum  of  sgreewnt  only  through  ambiguous  wording.  In  effect,  he 
sees  It  as  having  be  cons  little  more  than  a "transmission  mechanism." 

Ratner  than  berating  an  overstaffed  MC  end  IMS  lor  not  doing  vkit  they 
rea.  ly  cannot  do  because  of  the  rule  of  unanimity,  Partlow  urge?  severely 
pruning  the  IMS,  and  drawing  on  national  staffs  prasent  in  Brussels  for 
ad  hoc  groups  to  do  suuiy  of  its  functions.  Hs  points  out  that  most 
national  delegations  to  tha  MC  alrsady  contain  officers  performing  func- 
tions roughly  equivalent  to  those  on  tha  IMS,  and  numbering  in  all  about 

as  many  as  tha  IMS.  Beyond  these  are  numerous  officers  in  tha  defenre 

*** 

advlsar  sections  of  tha  major  national  diplomatic  delegations.  There- 
fore, he  would  merge  the  MC  fully  Into  the  KAC  coealttee  structure  and 
replace  the  IMS  with  a mucV  smml'er  -ivil/ailitary  staff  reporting  di- 
rectly to  t;.e  chairman.  Finally,  **..  would  upgrade  the  post  of  SACEUR's 
representetlve  ro  the  MC  wy  civil  r tiu  deputy  SACEUR  this  added  function. 

*(U)  Major  F.  A.  Partlow,  Jx.,  'Peterrence  in  NATO  — The  Role  of  the 
Military  Committee,"  UfACGSC  Reoici),  Pvcember  1974,  p.  6;  idea,  "The  NATO 
Military  Committee  and  the  Internet i.-.al  Military  Staff:  Some  Rationale 

and  a Proposal  for  Reorganization,"  P/SI  Journal , September  1974,  pp.  29-38. 

**(U)  Partlow,  hUSZ  Journal. 

as* 

(U)  The  U.S.  has  by  far  the  ^oat  duplicatory  staffing  pattern, 
so  Partlow  suggests  (aa  have  many  others)  merging  the  U.S.  MC  representa- 
tion into  the  U.S.  Mission  bo  NATO. 
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(U)  The  chief  difficulty  with  Partlow's  proposals  Is  that  they 
would  even  further  downgrade  NATO's  central  r«liltary  organ  and  further 
strengthen  notional  rolea.  We  would  tavor  strengthening  the  MC  Instead 
of  weakening  It  b;,  s U)  Increasing  the  powers  v ■ MC  chairman,  giv- 
ing hla  the  right  and  obligation  to  offer  independent  military  advice; 

(2)  putting  the  IMS  directly  under  the  chairman  aa  hla  staff  for  the 
purpose  --  it  Is  not  at  present;  (3)  requiring  the  MC  to  be  responsive 
to  ministerial  guidance  regardless  of  national  positions.  Partlow's 
idea  of  co-opting  national  MC  dalegatlona  to  aeive  on  iMS  task  groups 
makes  sense  too.  The  guiding  principle  would  be  to  enhance  the  role 
of  the  chairman  and  his  staff. 

(U)  A more  far-reaching  suggestion,  which  would  generate  substan- 
tial savings,  would  b«  to  remova  a whola  layer  of  NATO  structure  by: 

(1)  abolishing  the  Military  Cosulttaa  aa  redundant  and  reverting  to  a 
chiefs  of  staff  commlttaa,  which  would  meet  periodically  Just  before  the 
ministers  do;  (2)  converting  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  MC  Into  that 
of  senior  military  adviser  to  the  Secretary  General  and  DPC,  w*tii  a small 
staff  (he  would  also  chair  tha  COS  Coamlttea  when  It  met);  (3)  alterna- 
tively, making  SACEUR  and  SACLANT  tha  senior  military  advisers  to  the 
ministers  — - each  could  have  a small  ataff  under  a three-atar  officer  at 
Brussels ; and  (4)  delegating  more  of  SHAPE'S  planning  and  operational 
functions  to  AFNORTH,  AFCENT,  and  AFSOUTH  so  it  could  concentrate  on 
policy  and  programming  (see  p.  294).  Such  a radical  change  would  do  much 
to  strengthen  SACEUR  and  SACLANT.  while  removing  a body  (the  MC)  moat 
critics  regard  aa  only  a pals  reflection  of  the  national  chiefs  of  staff 
anyway.  This  also  would  remove  any  need  for  high-level  national  delega- 
tions to  the  MC,  on  top  of  the  national  military  representatives  at 
SHAPE  and  SACLANT. 

D.  RATIONALIZING  ALLIED  COMMAND  EUROPE 

(U)  Inasmuch  as  tha  far-flung  Allied  Coooand  Europe  under  SACEUR 
is  by  far  tha  most  extensive  multinational  headquarters  system  in  NATO 
(see  Fig.  3),  it  is  the  only  one  big  enough  to  offer  significant  savings 
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potential.*  Hence,  v«  focus  particularly  on  It  and  on  the  U.S.  compo- 
nents Tabic  8 chews  the  peacetime  headquarters  establishment  authorized 
for  ACC  as  of  Ju.’y  1973. 


Table  8 

AfE  PEACETIME  HEADQUARTERS 
(Authorized  July  1973) 


Personnel 

Authorization 


All 

U.S. 

SHAPE  HEADQUARTERS 

30,’ 

AFNORTH 

859 

149 

BALT VP 

247 

13 

AIR  BALTAP 

65 

5 

NAV  BALTAP 

63 

4 

JUTLAND 

180 

5 

Total 

1414 

17? 

AFCENT 

2324 

491 

NORTHAG 

2008 

0 

CENTAG 

2396 

1238 

2 ATAF 

1067 

0 

A ATAF 

655 

296 

Total 

3450 

2025 

Personnel 

Authorization 


All 

U.C. 

■SOUTH 

1818 

746 

AIRS0UTH 

309 

130 

NAV SOUTH 

267 

} 8 

Subcommands 

8 i 

19 

STR I KEFORSOUTH 

69 

62 

1.ANDS0UTH 

469 

22 

5 ATAF 

350 

57 

LS/5-ATAF  JSSG 

638 

42 

LANDSOUTHEAST 

726 

204 

b ATAF 

>50 

109 

LSE/6-ATAF  JSSC 

504 

243 

Total 

5792 

1652 

.LIED  MOBILE  FORCE 

46 

7 

'JrarJ  Total 

19,567 

4762 

(C)  Only  17, ASS,  or  approximately  9A  percent,  of  the  authorised 
personnel  slots  were  manned  as  of  July  1,  1974.  Each  mesfcer  nation  has 
assigned  over  90  percent  of  the  nllirary  personnel  allotted  to  It,  except 
for  Turkey  and  Canada.  The  Military  Committee  directed  « S percent  re- 
duction In  NATO  headquarters  by  January  1,  lv75,  Including  928  fever 
spaces  in  ACE.  But  this  meant  little  actual  change  in  cverall  manning 
levels,  since  ACE  already  had  1102  slots  unfilled.  We  suggest  belov  some 
additional  rationalization  measures. 


(U)  Sines  the  U.S.  Navy  bulks  so  large  In  ACLANT,  Hq  SACLANT  is 
primarily  a U.S.  headquarters  with  a modest  allied  augmentation,  colo- 
cated with  U.S.  CINCLANT.  Its  total  strength  is  only  810.  Similarly, 
CINCCHAN  Is  primarily  a U.K.  headquarters  of  only  61  people. 
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1.  Rationalizing  the  U.S.  Contribution  to  Headquarters  In  Furop* 

CJ)  The  t.S.  la  not  o.ily  the  largest  contributor  to  NATO  headquar- 
ters, but  maintains  a large  parallel  but  aeparate  national  commend  atruc- 
ture  In  Europe.  Since  their  alza  haa  come  under  Increasing  ('imestic 
criticism,  we  focus  first  on  th*a  issue.  While  we  fu.^ilsh  only  arouna 
27  percent  cl  ACE's  peacetime  establishment,  this  Includes  a rather 
higher  percentage  of  true  staff  positions,  as  the  following  table  sug* 
gests.  It  also  illustrates  that  with  few  exceptions  the  percentage  of 
U.S.  military  peuounel  assigned  to  suoport  functions  is  be.ow  ths  sver- 
sgs  of  our  alllte 


Percentage  of  National  Contributions 
to  tZ>.  for: 


Staff 

Signals 

Support 

Belgium  

25 

39 

36 

Canada  

59 

38 

3 

Denmark  

52 

35 

13 

Germany  

23 

59 

18 

Greece  

..  A3 

47 

10 

Italy  

..  27 

42 

31 

Netherlands  

..  26 

*? 

32 

Norway  

..  22 

47 

31 

Portugal  

..  0 

100 

0 

United  Kingdom  ... 

..  32 

49 

18 

United  State;  .... 

33 

52 

15 

NOTP:  Figures 

rounded  to 

nearest  percentage.  Luxembourg 

Is  omittsd  from  the  table. 


(S)  The  U.S.  contribution  hardly  seems  excessive,  sad  even  sharp 
cuts  would  not  product  very  large  savings  for  trade-off.  Moreover,  the 
utility  of  a U.S.  military  presence  in  NATO  headquarters  shovlo  net  be 
Ignored.  As  noted  by  lehn  Newhoue*:  "After  mors  then  two  decades  of 

experience,  NATO  has  become  s society  whose  members  instinctively  look 
to  the  strongs it  amongst  them  for  direction.  Ths  European  governments 
would  rather  coordinate  defense  arrangements  with  Wesnlngton  then  with 
each  other."*  In  many  instances,  it  is  the  U.S.  elsment  in  s NATO  head- 
quarters that  acts  aa  a catalyst  to  indues  desired  actions.  Tits  U.S. 

*(U)  John  Nsvhouss,  U.S.  Troops  in  Surop s:  I tenet.  Coate,  and 
Choices,  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  3.C.,  1971,  p.  100. 
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presence  alao  affords  channels  of  coaaunlcstlons  Chat  have  proven  useful 
In  tloes  of  tension,  anon  normal  diplomatic  channels  have  not  beer  suc- 
cessful. Por  these  and  other  reasons  the  Nixon  administration  held  In 
abeyance  a REDCOSTE  recommends* Ion  for  an  oa  erall  IS  percent  reduction 
in  U.b.  personnel. 

(U)  If  further  C.5.  c*;ts  become  politically  imperative,  ve  doubt 
that  an  additional  S percent  cut  In  the  li.S.  contribution  would  criti- 
cally Impair  ACE's  capability  to  perform  Its  mission.  The  net  cut  would 
only  be  about  450  cpaces.  Secretary  Laird  twice  challenged  NATO's  sull- 
sry  authorities  to  streamline  their  support  and  headquarters  structure 
in  a manner  similar  to  actions  taken  by  the  Uulted  States  (Project  Fender, 
for  example),  and  the  Military  'ommlttee's  action  in  directing  a 5 per- 
cent reduction  was  a partial  response.  ACE  aim  felt  able  to  dip  into 
ltr  own  resources  In  recenc  years  to  produce  spaces  for  the  NIC^  Manage- 
ment Agency,  the  NATO  Programming  Center,  and  SACLANT's  1BERLANT  Cosmand 
near  Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand,  this  in  a rather  arbitrary  solution  and 
cne  that  does  net  necessarily  improve  NATO's  combat  capability  — r.or  will 
It  materially  > educe  costs.  Ve'd  find  It  more  attractive  If  the  resources 
saved  were  specifically  earmarked  for  such  lm^rovertcnts  as  helping  staff 
a new  NATO  cost  facility  (p.  33)  and  a new  AFCENT  LOG  Command  fpp.  216- 
217),  or  allotted  to  the  new  AAFCE  (pp.  £3-84).  In  the  Southern  Region 
it  might  be  posnible  to  gain  agreement  that  the  personnel  and  monies 
saved  be  uaed  to  speed  the  activation  of  the  Standing  Naval  Force  Medi- 
terranean, or  to  increase  maritime  patrol  activities  under  Headquarters 
Maritime  Air  Mediterranean  (MARAIRMED). 

(C)  While  another  small  U.S.  reduction  would  not  appear  to  have  a 
critical  effect  on  A(2's  command  capabilities,  much  would  depend  on  where 
the  cuts  are  taken.  Most  U.S.  personnel  are  assigned  to  key  staff  or 
signal  support  functions.  It  Is  more  difficult  to  assess  allied  reac- 
tions to  •«  unilateral  U.S.  reduction.  Theie  would  doubtless  be  vibra- 
tions unless  such  an  action  was  carefully  explained  and  phased  so  as  not 
to  suddenly  leave  vacancies  In  critical  posts.  The  savings  realised  are 
also  modewt  at  best,  which  suggests  that  operational  effectiveness  la  a 
better  criterion  to  be  followed. 
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(U)  However,  if  sizable  auto  muot  be  nude  in  U.S.  overhead  in 
Europe,  we  believe  they  nuist  be  found  in  reduein.j  the  overtop  letw . on 
U.S.  and  NATO  headquarters.  Thia  dual  structure,  witli  largely  sep- 
arata communications,  la  what  re  lly  creates  the  hi  h overhead  cost  of 
the  U.S.  f *r  i'S  In  Europe.  There  haa  been  much  discussion  concerning 
the  duplication  of  U.S.  and  NATO  headquarters  and  senior  commanders 
and  their  staffs.  This  veiy  complexity  of  command  structure  could  be  a 
potential  source  of  dange.*  In  times  of  crisis  and  could  hinder  rather 
than  enhance  the  rapirlty  of  NATO's  response.  The  Randalx  report  noted 
that:  "When  It  is  remembered  that  NATO  «.a  i community  of  na.ions  with 

officers  from  many  different  armed  forces  and  with  different  languages, 
there  la  a special  requirement  for  the  clearest  command  lines  possible." 

(C)  One  key  problem  la  that  the  U.S.  unilateral  coumand  structure 
In  Europe  has  responsibilities  well  beyond  the  NATO  area.  Unless  these 
are  modified,  the  U.S.  military  case  for  unilateral  command  arrangements, 
necessary  cosmsunlcatlons,  and  support  personnel  is  justified.  Of  course, 
the  U.S.  continues  to  have  political  Interests  In  areas  beyond  those 
recognised  by  the  NATO  Treaty  or  by  Individual  allies  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance.  The  196?  and  1973  Arab-Israell  conflicts  ere  excel- 
lent example;  , and  are  by  no  means  the  only  instances  when  U.S. -only 
commands  in  Europe  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  In  support  of  U.S. 
political  objectives  beyond  tbs  scope  r.L  their  NATO  commitment.  Until 
U.S.  political  at thorltles  relievo  our  military  headquarters  In  Europe 
of  contingency  responsibilities  or  better  delineate  these  responsibili- 
ties, there  Is  a limit  an  to  how  fir  we  can  go  in  consolidating  head- 
quarters and  double-hatting  U.S.  cowuiders. 

e* 

(S)  We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  tne  U.S.  to  wit*  this  bullet. 
The  sharp  divergences  between  us  end  our  allies  over  Middle  East  policy 
make  it  quit*  unlikely  that  any  contingency  actions  could  be  taken  under 
a NATO  umbrella.  Use  of  European  facilities  is  also  likely  to  be  even 

*(U)  Both  USAFE  and  USAREUi  have  already  gone  a long  way  toward  re- 
ducing and  mergiu.g  subordinate  headquai.ars  under  them  in  the  last  few 
year:.. 

**(S)  The  proviso  In  the  FT  1976  DP1C  that  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
srs  to  be  considered  for  planning  purposes  as  available  only  for  European 
contingencies  suggests  that  this  bridge  Is  being  crossed. 
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■ore  severely  clrcutiscrlhed  Chan  in  October  1973*  In  any  cose,  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  forces  for  any  plausible  Kiddle  East  contingency  operation  would 
have  to  come  from  CONUS.  Hence,  the  cleanest  and  most  sensible  way  o 
rationalize  the  U.S.  headquarters  structure  in  Europe  would  be  to  shift 
most  unilateral  non-NATO  contlnger.cy  Missions,  especially  those  outside 
the  NATO  area,  to  otner  U.S.  headquarters.  Then  the  planning  and  opera- 
tional functions  of  EUCOH,  USAREUR.  USAFE,  and  NAVEUR  could  be  merged 
with  those  of  parallel  NATO  headquarters  insofar  as  possible,  and  their 
purely  U.S.  functions  confined  to  adainlstratlon. 

(U)  EUCOM  is  the  most  vulnerable  of  the  four  major  unilateral  U.S. 
headquarters  in  Europe,  because  the  other  three  really  sdmlnlster  the 
forces,  and  EUCOM  deals  only  with  Joint  functions.  The  existence  of  such 
a separata  trlscrvlca  headquarters  far  removed  from  SHAPE  also  has  tended 
to  deprive  SACEUR  (wearing  his  USC1NCEUR  hat)  of  effective  control  over 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  NATO,  while  perpetuating  the  American  go-it-alone 
syndrome.  For  this  reason  alone  it  might  be  better  to  shift  any  U.S. 
unilateral  contingency  planning  outside  Europe  to  a unified  CONUS  Command, 
such  as  REDCOM,  despite  the  disadvantages,  and  to  move  a slimed  down 
EUCOM  next  to  SHAPE  at  Casteau.  More  administrative  functions  could  be 
delegated  to  the  three  service  headquarters. 

(S)  Other  options  Include  colocation  of  USAFE  and  AAFCE  in  their 
hardened  war  headquarters  at  Boerflnk,  which  is  already  planned  as  at 
least  a temporary  measure,  and  colocating  CENTAC  and  4 ATAF  with 
USAREUR  at  Heidelberg,  which  is  being  considered  by  USAREUR  and  would  be 
a major  step  forward.  If  comunlcations  as  well  are  consolidated,  the 
present  and  potential  future  savings  could  be  substantial.  These  planned 
changes  also  make  it  difficult  to  colocate  1HJC0M  at  either  USAFE  or 
USAREUR,  since  the  latter  two  are  already  planning  other  mergers  that 
make  more  operational  sense. 

2.  Revising  the  SHAPE  Role 

(C)  SHAPE  is  authorized  2868  personnel,  of  which  313  are  civilian. 

Of  the  2455  military  positions,  the  U.S.  is  allocated  907  spaces  or  35 
percent  (we  furnish  34  percent  of  the  staff,  47  percent  of  signals,  and 
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24  percent  of  other  support.}.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  SHAPE  rinks  ss 
one  of  our  best  Investments.  It  Is  prooAbly  the  best  source  of  pur.1' 
military  advice  available  .o  NATO's  political  authorities.  Its  staff 
is  more  International  in  character  and  freer  from  national  political  and 
military  constraints  than  the  Military  Committee  and  IMS.  Each  nation 
does  have  a National  Military  Representative  (NMR) , and  natlors  do  cf 
course  send  political/milltary  inputs  through  that  channel.  However, 
such  inputs  are  not  formal  positions  that  must  be  accepted  by  the  SHAPE 
staff.  SACELR  has  authorized  access  to  ministers  of  defense  and  chiefs 
of  staff,  and  is  thus  often  able  to  find  compromises  that  still  meet  his 
objectives. 

(U)  On  the  other  hand,  it  it  time  for  the  U.S.  to  recognize  the 
changing  image  and  role  of  SACEUR.  While  we  have  military  leaders  of 
demonstrated  ability  from  the  Korean  and  SEA  conflicts,  ws  have  none 
that  enjoy  the  same  relationship  that  earlier  SACEURs  such  as  General 
Eisenhowet  and  hie  successors  had  during  NATO's  first  20  years.  The 
days  of  such  father  figures  are  over.  Future  SACEURs  will  not  enjoy  the 
same  political  clout  when  dealing  directly  with  national  political  and 
military  authorities.  This  is  yet  another  reason  for  more  forceful 
ministerial  guidance  to  the  NATO  military  authorities. 

(C)  Moreover,  SACEUR/SHAPE's  role  has  been  changed  considerably 
by  the  MC  14/3  strategy.  While  SACEUR' a responsibility  may  remain  the 
same,  he  and  SHAPE  would  have  difficulty  directly  controlling  a conven- 
tional defense  against  the  VP  in  three  such  widely  separate  geographical 
areas.  SHAPE'S  tasks  of  peace  and  war  planning  and  coordination  have 
multiplied,  and  it  see™ s overloaded  — as  reflected  in  its  slow  response 
time  on  studies  requested  from  it.  Plus,  we  believe  that  the  detailed 
planning  and  execution  of  a conventional  defence  must  fall  increasingly 
on  the  major  subordinate  aomanders  (MSCs)  ~ AFNORTH,  AFCENT,  and 
AFSO'JTH.  This  truth  is  often  overlooked,  ns  are  naticnal  contacts  with 
these  cotmaands  (particularly  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.).  In  our  view, 
more  high-level  contacts  with  the  MSCs  and  more  recognition  of  their 
role  would,  in  turn,  tend  to  focus  their  attention  on  priorities. 
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Perhaps  they  should  report  ar.uually  to  a meeting  of  each  region's  de- 
fense ministers.  It  Is  even  more  essential  to  delegate  mor*  operational 
planning  and  logistic  responsibilities  to  the  MNCs  In  order  to  free 
SHAPE  to  devots  more  attention  to  strsceglc  snd  policy  Issues.  This 
is  s matter  requiring  detailed  study,  but  we  do  not  tie  why  it  should 
require  significantly  mors  personnel.  At  present  the  MSCs  stem  under- 
employed, while  SHAPE  is  overlosded.  Colocating  a olluaed  down  EUCOM 
with  SHAPE  at  Casteau  (sue  p.  294)  would  also  help  relieve  the  work 
load  of  the  U.S.  element  of  SHAPE,  which  Is  not  able  to  pull  its  full 
weight  on  NATO  matters  because  it  is  10  preoccupied  with  purely  U.S. 
business. 

3.  Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe 

(C)  AFNORTH  is  authorised  859  spaces  of  which  149  or  17  percent 
are  allocated  to  the  United  States.  When  the  subordinate  commands  of 
BALTAP  are  Included,  the  total  international  ccassand  structure  is  author- 
ised 1414  spaces,  with  only  177  spaces  or  12  percent  allocated  to  the 
United  Statee  (see  Table  8,  p.  290).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  AFNORTH  headquarters  authorisation  has  increased  from  Oil  in  1967  to 
859  in  1973,  the  U.S.  authorisation  nas  decreased  from  199  to  149. 

1C)  NATO's  military  organisation  in  the  AFNORTH  area  has  care- 
fully adapted  Itself  to  political  realities.  Norway  rejected  a bid  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  conclude  a nonaggression  pact  in  order  to  Join  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  but  made  it  clear  that  she  would  not  allow  arasd  forces 
of  foreign  powers  to  be  stationed  on  Norwegian  territory  as  long  as  the 
country  had  not  been  attacked  or  threotaned  with  attack.  Norway  has  held 
firmly  tr  this  position  through  the  years.  NATO  military  authorities 
have  solved  the  problem  by  double-hatting  Norwegian  contenders  and  desig- 
nating their  peacetime  headquarters  as  coming  under  allied  conaand  in 
wartime.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Alliance  there  was  also  an  AIRNORTH 
cosmander  subordinate  to  AFNORTH,  but  it  was  disestablished  in  the  early 
1960s.  AFNORTH ' s deputy  was  deslgnatad  as  an  Air  Force  billet  to  ensure 
adequate  Air  Force  representation.  Since  the  total  Norwegian  aircraft 
inventory  was  approximately  that  of  a U.S.  Ait  Force  wing,  and  foreign 
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forces  were  barred  It.  peacetime,  this  was  acceptable.  Given  the  politi- 
cal imperatives  Involved,  we  see  no  strong  case  for  modifying  the  AFNORTH 
structure.  Since  U.S.  manning  haa  siren  - decreased  24  percent  In  the 
past  five  yeara,  further  U.S.  reductions  seem  unnecessary.  Because  Nor- 
way's defense  Is  dependent  on  outside  augmentation,  the  comparatively 
modest  existing  headquarters  and  conminicatlons  form  an  Indispensable 
nucleus  for  receiving  and  operating  the  deploying  forces. 

4.  Allied  Forces  Central  Europe 

(C)  AFC ENT  Is  authorized  2324  personnel  (of  which  151  are  NATO 
civilian  spaces).  The  U.S.  military  allocation  of  491  spaces  (23  per- 
cent) Is  less  than  the  United  Kingdom  allocation  of  631  spaces  and  Ger- 
many's 612  spaces.  Since  1967,  AFCENT's  total  authorization  has  decreased 
by  four  spaces,  while  the  U.S.  share  haa  decreased  by  43.  This  is  sur- 
prising because  it  waa  in  1956  that  NATO  adopted  the  MC  14/3  strategy, 
with  lta  vastly  increased  requirements  for  planning  and  coordination  as 
trail  as  coaaunlcatlone.  Part  of  the  stability  can  probably  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  forced  move  to  Brunssum  and  the  need  to  pare  the  staff  to  fit 
the  facility,  and  part  to  U.S.  lnslstenca  on  compensatory  reductions  In 
the  last  few  years. 

(U)  Since  CINCCENT  must  conduct  the  crucial  land/alr  battle  In  the 
Center  Region,  hlc  authority  and  capabilities  Bust  be  strengthened.  If 
NATO  forces  are  to  be  employed  more  flexibly,  CINCCENT  Is  the  one  who 
must  so  employ  them,  so  he  must  be  given  the  communications  and  logistic 
capabilities  to  do  the  Job.  For  this  reason,  we  recommended  In  Chapter  V 
an  AFCENT  LOC  Command  be  created  under  him  (pp.  216-217).  The  creation 
of  AAFCE  (se-  pp.  83-84)  to  pull  together  AFCENT's  air  assets  *3  another 
notable  advance. 

5.  NORTHAG  and  2 ATAF 

(U)  The  Northern  Army  Group  (NORTHAG)  and  its  associated  Second 
Allied  Tactical  Air  Forca  (2  ATAF)  are  currently  authorized  about  1900 
and  1000  spaces,  respectively.  Under  British  contenders,  they  contro1 
U.K. , Dutch,  Belgian,  and  FRG  forces.  Thera  is  no  U.S.  contingent.  Ue 
know  so  little  about  them  that  we  do  not  feet  qualified  to  offer  any  views. 
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6.  Central  Army  Crjup 

(C)  CENTAC  Is  Authorize  2396  personnel,  of  which  22  arc  NATO 
civilian  apacea.  Of  tii*  military  spaces,  the  U.S.  allocation  Is  1238, 
or  52  percent.  U.S.  personnel  are  distributed  as  follows:  12  percent 

to  staff,  80  percent  to  signal  support,  and  8 percent  to  other  support. 
Although  the  U.S.  percentage  snare  is  the  highest  of  all  NATO  headquar- 
ters, It  must  be  remembered  that  only  the  FRG  and  Canada  also  contribute 
forces,  that  Canada's  contribution  Is  only  a token  .8  percent,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  USAREUR  combat  forces,  as  well  as  the  dual-based  forces  and 
reserve  divisions  in  CONUS,  are  assigned  or  earmarked  for  CENTAC.  Ap- 
proximately 750  of  the  985  U.S.  slots  currently  authorized  for  CENTAC' s 
signal  support  resulted  from  the  assignment  of  USAREUR's  mobile  connuni- 
catlon  assets  to  CQiTAC  to  fill  the  requiiement  for  a mobile  war  headquar- 
ters. This  capability  is  essential  to  make  it  possible  for  CENTAC  to 
>«t  out  in  the  field  when  action  starts.  This  has  also  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant U.S.  savings.  Inasmuch  as  part  of  the  costs  ere  now  borne  by 
NATO's  military  budget,  rather  than  funded  entirely  by  the  U.S.  This 
is  the  type  of  action  that  simplifies  transition  from  a peace  to  wartime 
posture,  cleans  up  command  lines,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  ration- 
alisation of  forces.  Now  the  colocation  and  partial  combining  of  CENTAC 
and  USAREUR  would  in  aur  view  be  a sensible  rationalization  measure. 
USAREUR  should  be  confined  to  being  a purely  administrative  headqtmrtsrs. 

7.  Fourth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force 

(C)  The  U.S.  also  dominates  4 ATAF.  Of  the  630  authorized  mili- 
tary spaces  (there  are  also  25  civilian  spaces),  the  U.S.  allocation  is 
296  or  47  percent,  including  43  percent  of  the  staff,  52  percent  of  sig- 
nal support,  and  42  percent  of  other  support.  Though  Headquarters  USAFE 
has  now  been  colocated  st  Rams tain  and  some  integration  has  tsken  place, 

4 ATAF  total  manning  has  increased  only  15  spaces,  or  2.3  percent,  and 
the  U.S.  shorn  two  spaces,  or  .6  percent,  since  1967.  Given  the  addi- 
tional planning  requirements  creatsd  by  MC  14/3,  tnis  is  a rather  remark- 
able achievement.  The  complexity  of  planning  for  multiple  conventional 
attacks  is  tar  greater  than  the  planning  required  for  a nuclear  strike 
against  any  given  target.  Also,  4 ATAF  is  far  ahead  of  2 ATAF  in  its 
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planning  tor  clone  air  support  and  In  the  use  of  Its  a/a'l.iblc  resources 
for  a rudimentary  tactical  air  control  system;  4 ATAF  also  has  functioned 
with  approximately  400  le.ia  personnel  than  2 ATAF.  To  us,  this  Is  a 
firm  indication  of  tha  advantages  gained  by  the  colocation  of  U.S.  and 
NATO  headquaitera  in  terms  of  manpower,  and  of  the  influence  U.S.  leader- 
ship can  have  or.  our  NATO  allies. 

(C)  For  the  past  two  years,  the  nations  contributing  air  resources 
to  the  Center  Region  have  been  engaged  in  a heated  debate  generated  by 
the  U.S.  suggestion  to  reorganize  AFCENT's  air  power  (see  pp.  89-95). 

The  new  air  organization  will  provide  a foundation  for  more  effective 
utilization  of  available  assets.  Once  it  la  fully  functioning,  It  may 
be  that  both  ATAF  headquarters  could  be  substantially  reduced  In  size. 

This  might  be  particularly  feasible  if  the  advent  of  AWACS  greatly  fa- 
cilitates centralized  C3  of  Center  Region  sir  forces. 

E.  THE  SPECIAL  COMMAND  PROBLEMS  OF  NATO'S  SOUTHERN  RECION 

(C)  Since  Southern  Region  command  problems  have  proved  the  most 
complex  in  NATO,  still  have  not  been  optimally  resolved,  and  present  per- 
haps the  greatest  possibilities  for  rationalization,  we  cover  'hem  sep- 
arately. Tha  North  Atlantic  Council's  concept  of  an  integrated  force 
has  run  into  many  obstacles  since  1950,  but  none  more  difficult  than  those 
encountered  in  AFSOUTH.  Lord  Isaay  noted  that  "both  the  Northern  and 
Central  commands  wers  formally  established  on  April  2,  1951,  the  date 
SHAPE  came  into  being.  The  problem  of  command  in  the  southern  area  was 
more  difficult  to  resolve,  complicated  as  it  was  by  the  special  position 
of  the  British  naval  force,  which  had  for  so  long  wielded  control  of  the 
Mediterranean."  The  problen  ’ an  further  complicated  by  the  accession  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  After  two  years  it  was  resolved  by  creation  of  Head- 
quarters LANDSOUTHEAST  (LSE)  a:  Izmir,  Turkey,  and  establishment  of  Head- 
quarters Allied  Forces  Mediterranean  (AFMED)  under  a British  admircl,  with 
six  separate  naval  subarea  commands  — one  French,  one  Greek,  one  Turkish, 
one  Italian,  and  two  British.  Times  have  not  changed  much.  AFMED  was 
disestablished,  but  NAVSOUTH  established,  and  five  of  the  subarea  naval 
nr  in  ill  are  still  in  existence.  NAVSOUTH  has  been  forced  to  move  from 
Malta  to  Naples,  and  naval  coanand  arrangements  in  tbs  Mediterranean  again 
have  been  under  official  study  for  two  years  without  solution. 
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(U)  TV  current  headquarters  and  command  arrangements  (see  Fig.  4) 
■ay  (It  the  difficult  political  situation  In  the  Southern  Region,  rut  we 
doubt  their  operational  utility.  They  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  flex- 
ibility of  NATO's  naval  and  air  power  in  the  Mediterranean  area  (see  pp. 
84-89).  Moreover,  since  early  1963  the  operation  of  headquarters 

LAN0S0UTHEAST  and  6 AIAF  in  Izmir,  Turkey,  have  been  impaired  by  the 
Creak-Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus;  there  have  been  long  periods  without 
Creek  representation  in  these  two  headquarters.  In  our  view,  the  author- 
ity of  NATO  headquarters  in  the  Southern  Region  ought  to  be  either  con- 
siderably strengthened  (strengthening  would  entail  firs  national  commit- 
ments) or  severely  pruned  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  able  to  per- 
form their  mission  through  no  fault  of  their  uwn.  Given  present  tensions 
over  the  Middle  Eeet  and  Cyprus,  the  time  is  herdly  politically  propitious 
to  raise  such  issues,  but  aoorer  or  leter  they  ought  to  he  faced.  Granted 
that  lta  NATO  role  in  the  Mediterranean  gives  the  U.S.  access  to  many 
bases  mid  facilities.  But  if  these  cannot  bs  jsed  in  non-NATO  contingen- 
cies, their  value  la  circumscribed - 

1.  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe 

(C)  AFSOUTU  at  Naples  is  authorised  1818  personnel,  of  which  140 
are  NATO  civilian  spaces.  Of  the  military  spaces,  the  U.S.  allocation 
la  746  (45  percent).  When  AFSOUTH 'a  subordinate  coeanands  ere  included, 
the  total  International  couaand  structure  becomes  authorized  5782  spaces, 
with  1652  spaces  (29  percent)  allocated  to  the  U.S.  Thin  comperes  with 
24  percent  in  the  AFCENT  area,  where  the  bulk  of  U.S.  land  end  air  forces 
are  stationed  and  where  most  of  our  CONUS-based  land  and  a‘lr  forces  ere 
cooeitted.  Since  the  U.S.  naval  coevltaent  to  ACE  is  predominantly  iu 
the  Mediterranean , one  would  assume  an  overriding  U.S.  Navy  representa- 
tion in  AFSOUTH  and  subordinate  connanda.  However,  almost  50  percent 
of  U.S.  personnel  are  assigned  to  NATO  land  and  air  headquarter*  in  che 
AFSOUTH  area. 
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2.  Should  AIRSO'JTIl  Be  Abolished? 

(C)  Headquarters  Allied  Air  Forces  Southern  Europe  (AIRSOUTH)  la 
authorized  309  personnel,  with  the  U.S.  share  set  at  IjO  spaces,  or  42 
percent.  Its  two  subordinate  commands  are  S ATAF  at  Vicenza,  Italy, 
and  6 ATAF  at  Izmir,  Turkey.  There  la  as  such  military  justification 
for  cer„«allzed  control  of  air  resources  in  the  AFSuUTH  region  as  ther.' 
Is  in  the  AFCENT  region.  The  aircraft  earmarked  for  NATO  by  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Britain,  and  the  U.S.  constitute  a land-based  air  capa- 
bility of  over  800  aircraft.  While  these  include  F-102s  and  7-100s  and 
not  even  all  the  newer  aircraft  have  an  AWX  capability,  it  is  a "lzablc 
fcrce.  However,  we  see  little  possibility  that  centralized  control  will 
become  a reality  in  the  near  term  far  both  practical  and  political 
reasons.  Connunicatlo-s  for  centralized  comaand  and  control  are  lacking; 
in  fact,  we  have  not  yei.  even  solved  the  interface  problems  between  U.S. 
land-  and  sea-based  tactical  air.  AIRSOUTIl  does  not  .mve  the  a ithorlty 
to  divert  air  resources  from  one  area  to  another,  and  given  the  politi- 
cal frictions  aas.'ng  the  allies  in  the  Southern  Region,  such  w *:horlty 
seems  unlikely. 

(C)  SHAPE  at  one  time  recommended  that  Headquarters  AIRSOUTH  be 
disestablished  (as  AIRNORTH  was)  and  that  Cosmander  AIRSOUTH  become  an 
air  deputy  to  CINCSOUTH,  with  responsibility  for  directing  air  defense 
operations.  This  would  seem  desirable,  providing  sufficient  personnel 
were  shifted  from  AIRSOUTH  to  AFSOUTH  to  provide  the  necessary  air  staff 
personnel.  In  this  case  we  would  further  recommend  that  the  air  deputy's 
dutlei  Include  the  air  defense  of  the  entire  AFSOUTH  area  and  development 
of  an  Interface  between  land-  and  sea-based  air.  If  AIRSOUTH  is  to  be 
retained,  we  suggest  a rather  arbitrary  30  percent  reduction  of  U.S. 
personnel  to  reduce  the  U.S.  allocation  to  91,  or  30  percent  of  total 
AIRSOUTH  strength.  We  also  question  the  need  for  both  AIRSOUTH  and  two 
ATAFa,  but  if  6 ATAF  at  Izmir  were  abolished  (see  p.  305)  the  case  for 
retaining  AIRSOUTH  would  be  stronger. 

*(U)  The  recent  decision  to  dual-hat  AIRSOUTH  and  the  Sixteenth  Air 
Force  com&ander  Is  a step  la  the  right  direction.  At  least  the  command 
of  U.S.  air  forces  in  peacatime  and  wartime  is  vested  in  the  same  man. 
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3.  LANDSOUTH  AND  5 ATAF 

(U)  It  la  logical  for  tha  defease  of  Italy  to  be  undei  a NATO  ground 
and  parallel  air  headquartera  thr.t  are  primarily  Italian  with  snail  allied 
augmentations.  Italy  does  not  have  the  aea-  and  airlift  necessary  to 
transport  significant  portions  of  Its  land  forces  to  other  art of  the 
Southern  Region.  Tha  snail  U.S.  Army  contingents  In  Italy  are  generally 
In  a nuclear  support  rola  ana  organized  into  unite  that  renain  f.iue jendent 
of  the  NATO  couoand  arrangenents  until  the  U.S.  agrees  to  tneir  release 
to  NATO's  operational  control.  The  22  U.S.  personnel  assigned  to  LANLSOUTH 
should  bn  sufficient  for  necessary  coordination. 

(C)  The  S AVAF  Is  authorized  350  personnel,  with  the  *J.S.  allocation 
set  at  57f  or  Id  percent.  This  la  more  in  line  with  the  procedure  followed 
in  AFNORTH,  where  headquarters  era  basically  national  with  outside  augments** 
tion  for  Intetface.  (Tha  U.S.  also  furnishes  42  of  the  636  soecea  alio-* 
.rated  t*  a Joint  signal  sup;  >rt  group  [JSSG]  that  furnishes  communication 
support  to  both  UVDSOUTH  and  5 ATAT.)  However,  outside  of  the  U.S.  allo- 
cation, there  era  only  two  other  non-Italian  apacas  — one  German,  and 
one  Turkish.  Wa'd  favor  a gradual  reduction  of  U.S.  personnel  end  a grad- 
ual lncreaaa  of  Turkish,  Craak,  and  British  representation,  but  tha  numbers 
involved  are  not  significant. 

4.  Ravlaing  Coma and  Arrangements  for  Defense  of  tha  Southeast  Flank 

(C)  Tha  cowutd  Arrangements  for  the  defense  of  NATO's  southeast 
flank  seem  less  and  lass  practical  from  today's  perspective.  By  piecing 
U.S.  generals  In  command,  there  vers  hopes  that  an  integrated  Greek  and 
Turkish  defense  could  be  developed  against  any  invader.  But  despite  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  Joint  actions  in  the  event  of  WP  attack  in 
Thrace,  wa  serlouslv  doubt  that  either  nation  could  or  would  deploy  ground 
forces  to  defend  the  other's  territory.  It  is  doubtful  that  either  nation 
would  accept  the  other's  forces  until  the  situation  had  reached  a dire 
emergency.  In  any  cane,  neither  has  tha  wherewithal  to  transport  sizable 
elements  of  its  forces;  both  are  short  of  transport  even  within  their  own 
boundaries.  Furthermore,  without  the  commitment  of  substantial  U.S.  forces 
to  the  battle,  ve  doubt  that  the  defense  of  either  Turkey  or  Greece  will 
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be  dlrec.sd  from  I'ali.  It  sesma  far  nort  likely  '.hat  dlrrcttn  will 
slow  Iron  thalr  respective  General  Statfj  l.j  Ankara  or  Athena.  Die  value 
of  LANDSCUTIIEAST  end  6 /TAF  as  a planning  and  coordinating  agency  for 
nuclear  support  la  not  contested,  but  wa  douJc  that  thla  require  the 
ituabor  of  pa'sonnel  now  assigned.  Now  tha  resurgence  of  Greok-Turklsh 
friction  ever  Cyprue  adds  such  major  political  questions  as  to  whether 
they  can  function  affectively  In  peace  ar  war. 

(S)  Hence,  If  NATO  must  prune  headquarters  somewhere,  we  regard 
tha  southeast  Hank  aa  vor  h a close  lcok.  I .AND  SOUTH  EAST  now  has  726 
personnel  Assigned  (204  U.S.i.  The  6 ATAF  la  authorised  550  personnel, 
with  tha  U.S.  share  109  spaces,  or  20  paicent.  Tha  U.S.  alao  furnished 
243  (48  percent/  of  the  504  apacaa  allocated  to  the  LANDSOUTHLAST/6  ATAP 
JSSG.  In  1963,  a DOD  survey  team  noted  that  Headquarters  LANC50UTHEAST 
hli  located  in  a converted  hotel  In  Ismlr  proper,  while  Headquarters 
6 ATAF  was  located  about  ten  alias  away.  Slnca  then,  a joint  combat 
operations  center  has  bean  completed  aw  an  underground  war  headquarters, 
but  peacetime  operations  are  run  from  the  same  locations,  end  all  dements 
gat  thalr  CE  support  from  the  JSSG.  '.ha  DOD  survey  team  recoraended 
combination  and  colocation  ot  LSE  and  6 ATAF  into  a joint  headquarters 
under  a U.S.  lieutenant  general.  Thla  raeonendation  was  not  accepts.1 
for  a variety  of  reasons,  principal  among  them  the  leavening  Influence 
tha  U.S.  elewnt  had  in  tha  Cyprus  dispute,  but  rolas  and  missions  also 
played  their  role.  Instead,  tha  combined  strength  of  LSE  and  6 ATA7  was 
Increased  by  369  spaces,  or  26  parcont  (though  tha  U.S.  share  went  down 
apace*.).  Tha  rank  of  tha  LSK  commander  alao  has  been  raise J to  four 
stars  and  the  6 ATAF  comander  to  three  stars,  ao  that  Creek  and  Turkish 
commanders  would  not  appear  to  be  working  for  NATO  subordinates. 

(C)  Slnca  tha  land  ox  air  battle  in  defense  of  Craece  or  Turkey  Is 
unlikely  to  be  run  from  Naples  or  Inlr,  tha  principal  NATO  role  in  a 
nonnuclear  conflict  will  be  confined  to  planning  for  and  coordinating  tha 
Introduction  of  augmentation  forces  and  supplies  for  Creak  and  Turkish 
forces . Virtually  all  augmentation  would  be  from  tha  United  States,  but 
the  U.S.  contribution  is  minimal  in  terms  of  tha  Creek  and  Turkish  forces 
fnvolved  (sea  pp.  315-316)*  This  only  reinforces  our  belief  that  tha 
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war  will  be  directed  froa  Athene  end  Ankara  rather  ».liAn  Izmir,  and  huh* 
gests  that  LANGSOUTHdAST  and  6 ATAF  coi  Id  be  sharply  pruned.  Therefore, 
why  not  revive  tho  1963  recommendation  to  establish  a Joint  Headquarters 
Allied  Forces  Southeastern  Europe  and  use  the  Joint  resources  of  L3E  and 
6 ATAF  i nan  It?  At  least  a 11  percent  toJ  nation  should  be  possible. 

(C)  In  fact,  ~ utrong  case  could  be  aade  on  purely  military’  gr-uu.Ja 
for  going  oven  further  and  disestablishing  both  LAilDSOirniLAST  and  6 ATAF, 
since  In  all  likelihood  the  Greek  and  Turkish  forces  would  -"spend  pri- 
marily to  Athens  and  Ankara  „r.  wartime,  and  oparate  lnieper Jently  of  each 
othar.  Nor  are  substantial  outsida-NATO  forces  likely  to  be  available  to 
the  aoutheest  flank  lr.  event  of  a NATO-wide  con.' 1 let.  Thus,  the  root 
likely  mission  of  these  two  hsaHquartura  would  be  n dured  to  nuclear  con- 
tingencies. Why  should  so  mar.y  pcrsonrel  be  tied  up  In  headquarters  that 
are  unlikely  to  have  very  rich  to  do  in  real  life?  Hence,  assigning 
thalr  command  responsibilities  directly  tc  AFSOUTH  and  AIRSObTH,  which 
could  have  a "cell  NATO  liaison  and  nuclei!  c^nrand /control  element  at 
Greek  and  Turkish  headquarters,  would  generate  substantial  u-.vlngo.  How- 
ever, It  is  politically  a poor  time  to  broach  such  r.  alternative  while 
we  are  trying  to  keer  Gree  e a Cull  participant  In  F.»T0. 

5.  Reorganizing  AFSCUTH  Naval  Forces 

(C)  If  settling  command  arrangements  in  the  Southern  Region  has 
been  a major  problem  since  the  beginning  of  1SAT0,  its  fiont  pa!  i ful  aspect 
hus  be  a . acmand  and  control  arrangmentj  for  naval  forwe.  lr.  th.s  be- 
ginning, there  wea  a .large  U K.  naval  presence  end  major  U.K.  bases  In 
Cyprus,  Halts,  and  Gibraltar,  French  interests  In  North  Africa,  Greek  end 
Turkish  interests  In  defining  national  boundaries,  and  multiple  lntercnts 
concerning  commercial  traffic  through  the  Suet  Canal.  These  often  con- 
flicting Interests  ware  solved  by  dividing  the  Mediterranean  into  spheres 
of  Influence  — Britain  got  the  Gibraltar  cinmand,  France  got  the  area 
between  its  southern  shore  and  its  African  coicnies,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Turkey  each  got  the  areas  around  thalr  national  boundaries,  etc.  Most 
of  the  political  problems  retain  today.  But  two  o:her  factors  which  have 
now  coma  into  play  make  the  need  for  more  rational  naval  command  arrange- 
ments far  more  urgent. 
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(C)  First,  making  defense  of  local  ‘Jatero  a national  vesponaibij- 
ity  und  r NATO  Juidelince  io  probably  outdated.  This  was  a logical  sreo 
In  the  early  1950s;  at  that  tine  even  this  task  was  bevond  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Italian.  Greek,  and  Turkish  navies,  so  reliance  was  placed 
on  U.K.,  French,  and  U.S.  naval  forcas.  But  the  real  reason  coastal 
defense  was  not  considered  a serious  factor  was  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
present  much  of  a naval  threat.  Today,  hotzver,  the  Increased  So vie. - 
naval  presence  practically  dictates  that  NATO  make  better  use  of  «val  1- 
abla  naval  assets.  And,  alti  .«igh  Italian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  naval  capa- 
bilities may  have  increased  somewhat,  Br:'  :ish  oepabilltl''S  have  declined 
and  French  naval  participation  cannot  be  considered  as  a firm  commitment. 
Collectively,  NATO  far  outweighs  the  Soviet  naval  forces  in  the  area; 
individually,  the  forces  are  inadequate  and  che  NATO-wide  resource  bind 
will  make  it  difficult  to  find  enough  money  to  improve  them.  Moreover, 
rising  costs  are  driving  down  the  masher  of  active  naval  vessels  avail- 
able to  the  point  where  there  may  soon  be  more  NATO  and  national  head- 
quarters in  the  Msditerranern  than  there  are  major  combatant  vessels. 

Thus  there  is  a strong  case  for  consolidating  allied  naval  commands  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  meet  the  Scvlet  threat. 

(U)  Second,  the  NATO  concept  that  logistical  support  of  assigned 
or  earmarked  forces  is  a national  responsibility  is  also  outdited.  Given 
the  long-standing  orientation  tcverd  national  defenie  of  coastal  waters, 
our  allies  have  little  capability  for  underway  replenishment  and  are  tied 
to  their  hoe.j  ports  for  logistical  supply.  This  adds  yet  another  compli- 
cation to  efforts  to  c.'scte  an  integrated  defense  suii  to  establish  work- 
able command  arrangements.  Obviously,  tbt  savings  from  combined  logis-ic 
suppirt  need  to  be  realised  (see  p.  2Go);  this  need,  in  turn,  suggests  a 
need  for  better  combined  command  arrangements  for  this  purpose. 

(C)  a.  Naval  Strike  and  Support  Forces  Southern  Europe  (STRIKFOR- 
SOUTH) , with  69  authorised  spaces,  including  62  American  and  7 allied  *s 
essentially  r shore-based,  U.S  -domliatcd  staff  that  is  .esponslble  for 
planning  and  coordinating  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet's  activities  in  its  NATO 
role.  Commander  Sixth  Fleet  is  dual-hatted  as  Cosnander  STRIKFORSOUTH; 
a U.S.  admiral  ashore  is  his  deputy  in  control  of  the  NATO  staff  (with  a 
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European  admiral  lh  chief  of  staff).  There  Is  undoubtedly  some  duplica- 
tion re tween  the  small  NATO  staff  ashore  and  the  similarly  organized 
U.S.  staff  afloat,  but  this  seems  largely  inevitable,  since  tin*  staff 
afloat  must  be  available  for  U.S.  unilateral  actions,  while  the  staff 
ashore  must  be  available  to  AFSOUTH  fur  coordination  of  NATO  planning 
and  exercises. 

(U)  This  is  a realistic  command  arrangement;  it  leaves  the  Sixth 
Fleet  readily  available  for  contingency  operations  rot  involving  NATO. 

At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  NATO  a naval  combatant  force  free  to  move 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  area  w.tUout  regard  to  artificial  command 
boundaries.  This  force  ia  largely  self-sufficient,  due  to  its  underway 
replenlshme.it  capabilities  (although  it  has  consistently  sought  more  ASW 
assets,  more  maritime  patrol  aircraft  for  surveillance,  and  an  increased 
number  of  tankers). 

(C)  b.  Allied  Naval  Forces  Southern  Europe  (NAVSOUTH)  — in 
strong  contrast  to  STRIKFORSOUTH,  which  is  essentially  a U.S.  coonand 
with  a dual  NATO  role  — is  a headquarters  without  forces  or  much  clout. 

The  real  powar  re  ides  in  no  less  than  seven  subordinate  cosmunds,  most 
of  which  are  thinly  disguised  national  cons  ends  with  a sllghc  NATO  flavor- 
ing. True,  NAVSOUTH  is  authorized  only  267  personnel  (18  U.S.)  and  its 
seven  subordinate  commands  82  personnel  (19  U.S.).  But  the  numbers  are 
small  because  maav  of  the  subordinate  cosaands  have  romancers  who  wear 
dual  national  and  NATO  hats  and  rely  heavily  on  national  support.  NAV- 
SOUTH's  share  of  the  NATO  military  budget  la  modest,  approximately  $600,000 
for  1973.  Most  of  the  overhead  costs  for  the  dual  structure  are  in  fact 
borne  by  national  budgets. 

(C)  Ve  seriously  question  whether  this  fragmented  command  situation 
Is  consonant  with  ths  growing  Soviet  naval  threat.  Even  excluding  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  NATO's  collective  naval  strength  in  the  Mediterranean  exceeds 
that  of  the  USSR  — yet  fur  three  years  NATO  has  been  expressing  concern 
about  the  growing  Soviet  threat  on  the  one  hand,  and  debating  the  organi- 
zation of  Its  own  naval  assets  on  the  other.  If  the  purpose  of  NATO's 
military  structure  is  tc  do  together  what  no  one  ration  can  do  alone,  It 
is  time  to  change  NAVSOUTH's  command  arrangements.  The  political  obstacles 
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are  difficult  to  overcome  but  perhaps  they  could  be  sidestepped.  Ttv 
key  Issue  should  be  how  to  get  sore  for  the  money  out  of  what  Is  at 
present  Just  s gaggle  oi  different  national  naval  forces,  most  of  which 
can't  even  consunlcate  with  wach  other. 

(C)  One  option  would  be  to  disestablish  NAVSOUTH's  subordinate 
command*  except  for  MARAIRMED  and  COMSUBMED,  which  have  Huai  national 
roles.  Va  would  then  recoaand  adoption  of  the  "task  force  concept,” 
beginning  with  full  activation  of  the  Standing  Naval  t'crce  Mediterranean 
with  a permanent  flagship  afloat.  Than  NAVSOUTH  might  press  for  expand- 
ing tho  on-call-force-Medlterranaan,  paralleling  what  Is  already  being 
done  In  the  Atlantic.  This  would  create  task  forces  of  various  size 
for  a set  of  agreed  contingencies;  It  should  Include  logistic  agreements. 
Commander  NAVSOUTH  could  be  ashore  with  his  deputy  afloat;  the  deputy 
positions  could  rotate  among  nations  contributing  to  the  force.  Neither 
the  Standing  Force  nor  the  on-call-task  forre  would  sail  into  coastal 
areas  without  prior  national  permission,  but  the  current  comand  boundar- 
ies would  be  abolished.  We  would  also  press  for  NATO  funding  for  the 
fuel  expended  by  the  flagship  so  that  It  could  be  furnished  by  the  allied 
nation  holding  the  Deputy  NAVSOUTH  position.  Since  NATO  furnishes  head- 
quarters budget  support,  the  flagship  should  be  considered  as  a NATO 
headquarters  afloat.  Despite  all  the  problems  involved,  the  time  has 
cone  to  reach  a solution  to  this  20-year-old  problem.  No  real  manpower 
savings  are  likely  unless  duplication  between  national  and  NATO  head- 
quarters can  be  reduced,  but  the  gains  in  effectiveness  from  giving 
NAVSOUTH  real  comand  powers  might  ba  notable.  The  United  States  would 
have  to  take  the  lead  on  this  proposal  and,  as  short  as  we  may  be  of 
destroyer-type  ships,  to  partlclpats  on  a full-time  basis.  The  U.S. 
Navy's  attention  has  naturally  focused  on  STR1KFORSOUTH,  but  to  break 
the  present  impasse,  NAVSOUTH  must  receive  greater  U.S.  attention  and 
aupport. 

(C)  c.  Merger  of  NAVSOUTH  and  STR1KFORSOUTH  headquarters  could 
save  considerable  p*  sonnel.  STRIKFORSOUTH's  mission  is  force  projection 
by  a wide  range  of  means  — nuclear  and  conventional,  missile,  and  tacti- 
cal air,  and  amphibious  landings  of  Marines  — whereas  NAVSOUTH's  basic 
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mission  ia  to  maintain  ami  defend  the  aoa  and  air  lines  of  cotununlcatlon 
throughout  the  Mediterranean.  However,  NAVSOUTH's  mission  Is  also  an 
Inherent  part  of  tha  SIKIKFURSOITH/Sixth  Fleet  mission.  For  example, 
two  of  NAVSOUTH's  subordinate  commanders,  MARAIRMED  and  COMSUBMED,  have 
dual  rolea  in  support  of  the  Sixth  Tlect  as  Commander  ASW  Forces  Medi- 
terranean an*1  Commander  Submarines  and  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Force, 
respectively.  Certainly  in  a NATO  naval  conflict  in  the  Mediterranean, 
there  will  be  need  for  close  coordination  of  NAVSOUTH  and  STRIKF0RS0UT1I 
activities.  This  probably  could  best  be  handled  by  a single  headquarters 
ashore,  particularly  since  both  naval  forces  will  be  counting  on  Joint 
use  of  A SW  and  surveillance  assets.  One  problem  is  to  maintain  a U.S. 
unilateral  link  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  for  U.S.  contingencies,  but  this  can 
be  handled  as  it  ia  now  — through  the  unified  cotananu  chain.  The  second 
problem  is  to  satisfy  a political  requirement  for  a four-star  billet  for 
an  Italian  admiral.  One  alternative  would  be  to  establish  l Headquarters 
Naval  Forces  Mediterranean  from  the  combined  assets  of  the  present  head- 
quarters; raise  the  rank  of  tha  Commander  Sixth  Fleet  to  four-star  level, 
and  dual-hat  him  as  CCMNAVFORMED  with  an  Italian  four-star  as  onshore 
deputy.  The  chief  of  staff  could  be  a U.S.  officer.  COMNAVSOUTH  end 
COMSTRIKFORSOtTTH  would  be  commanders  afloat  and  the  nationality  of  the 
former  could 

(C)  An.  i and  probably  lese  popular,  alternative  would  be  to 
combine  Headquarters  NAVSOUTH  and  IBERLANT  (which  is  under  SACLANT). 

This  would  mean  breaking  the  traditional  command  boundary  between  SACLANT 
and  SACEUR.  But  IBERLANT  is  a command  without  resources  assigned  or 
earmarked,  and  no  one  can  identify  specifically  where  ships  or  aircraft 
will  come  fron;  second,  NAVSOUTH's  efforts  to  secure  a LOC  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  to  little  avail  If  shipping  is  lost  in  the  IBERLANT 
approaches  to  Gibraltar;  third,  tha  naval  battle  for  superiority  in  the 
Mediterranean  should  climax  In  the  early  days.  If  Soviet  naval  reserves 
are  bottled  up  In  the  Black  Sea.  If  NATO  la  successful,  then  oil  from 
the  Arab  nations  would  need  protection  through  the  Medlteranean  and 
through  the  IBERLANT  area  and  tha  approaches  to  Europe.  If  we  are  serious 
about  the  total-force  concept  and  rationalisation,  we  need  such 
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flexibility  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic 
tailing  through  Gibraltar  and  exercising  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
present  energy  trial.'  spalls  out  tha  dependence  of  Western  Europe  on 
oil  in  peacetime  and,  without  POL  raaupply,  NATO's  conventional  capa- 
billtles  could  rapidly  wither  under  wartime  conditions.  STRIKFORSOUTH/ 
Sixth  Fleet  now  rang.es  full  length  of  the  Mediterranean  and  steps 
must  be  taken  to  develop  a similar  capability  for  the  allied  naval  forces 
in  tha  AFSOUTH  region. 

F.  RATIONALIZING  NATO'S  OVERALL  NAVAL  COMMAND  STRUCTURE 

(U)  Indeed,  the  need  for  rationalisation  of  NATO's  maritime  capa- 
bilities to  get  the  most  for  the  money  out  of  its  substantial  but  frag- 
mented naval  capabilities  is  so  compelling  as  to  warrant  another  look  at 
overall  command  arrangements.  Logically,  NATO  should  be  driven  by  the 
defence  resource  bind  to  make  more  efficient  collective  use  of  its  still 
substantial  naval  assets  in  the  face  of  a growing  Soviet  capability. 
Admittedly,  changing  command  arrangements  is  not  a solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  would  help  toward  a solution  while  in  the  meantime  providing 
for  more  flexible  use  of  existing  assets.  Aa  noted  earlier,  the  more 
clout  combined  NATO  commands  are  given  over  national  forces  and  programs, 
the  more  weight  is  likely  to  be  giver  to  NATO  over  national  considerations. 

(0)  NATO's  present  naval  cossuuid  arrangements  resemble  such  a patch- 
work  quilt  overlaid  on  existing  national  commands  as  to  make  one  wonder 
if  it  could  ever  operate  effectively  in  wartime.  This  coamand  structure 
evolved  smre  from  political  and  prestige  considerations  than  from  mili- 
tary. The  C3  problems  alone  In  a fast-moving  conflict  situation  would 
be  enormous,  since  for  the  most  part  ships  from  one  nation  can’t  even 
talk  witn  those  of  others  (see  p.  247).  The  traditional  naval  benefits 
of  mobility  and  rapid  force  concentration  are  hard  to  achieve.  Coordi- 
nated overall  planning  and  progressing  for  naval  forces  is  equally 
difficult. 

(C)  To  help  overcome  tha  continued  predominance  of  parochial 
national  Interests  over  tha  needs  of  collective  defense,  it  sight  be 
desirable  to  reexamine  the  old  proposal  for  putting  all  NATO  maritime 
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forces  under  a single  S"prene  Allied  Commander  Marl  tine  (SACMAR) , In- 
stead of  under  three  as  at  present  (SACLANT,  CINCCHAN,  and  SACEUR). 

The  pros  and  cons  of  this  are  very  complex,  and  we  cannot  do  them 
Justice  here.  Presumably  making  one  headquarters  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  disposition  if  NATO's  maritime  assets  would  facilitate  maximum 
flexibility,  rational  programing,  and  standardization.  However,  It 
would  leave  SACEUR'a  principal  subordinate  commanders  without  any  direct 
control  over  naval  assets  In  the  relatively  confined  Balti'  and  Medi- 
terranean, when  close  lend/sea/air  coordination  is  essential.  Moreover, 
tha  proposal  envisaged  locating  SACMAR  In  Europe,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  provides  the  bulk  of  NATO  blue  water  assets  and  the  resultant 
advantages  from  dual-hattlng  SACLANT  and  CINCLANT.  The  costs  of  setting 
up  a new  headquarters  in  Europe  would  also  be  sizable.  Both  SACEUR  and 
SACLAN?  have  considered  these  disadvantages  overriding. 

(U)  A less  disruptive  alternative  would  be  to  make  SACLANT  the 
SACMAR,  keeping  his  CINCLANT  hat  and  present  headquarters.  Under  him 
might  be  four  major  regional  NATO  comsands  (Atlantic,  Channel,  Medi- 
terranean, and  Baltic).  But  the  overriding  disadvantage  of  depriving 
AFNORTH  and  AFSOUTH  of  maritime  assets  would  remain.  Hence,  would  it 
Lc  possible  to  hava  there  commands  under  SACMAR  In  peacetime  for  purposed 
of  planning  and  programming  an  optimum  collective  force  posture,  but 
then  have  SACMAR  chop  operational  control  of  such  forces  as  he  desig- 
nated — and  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  comanda  — to  AFNORTH  and 
AFSOUTH  In  wartime?  In  theory  at  least,  this  could  give  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  But  ve  are  not  competent  to  evaluate  it  In  depth. 
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VIII . OTHER  KEY  ASPECTS  Or'  RATIONALIZATION 


(U)  In  thin  final  chapter  we  dlacuaa  briefly  several  other  areas 
In  which  a move  rational  collective  approach  could  materially  strengthen 
NATO's  deterrent  defense  posture  despite  the  growing  defense  resource 
bind.  Regrettably  time  did  not  permit  developing  them  In  greater  depth. 
Yet  any  study  that  seeks  to  show  comprehensively  the  full  potentialities 
of  rationalization  as  the  answer  to  NATO's  most  serious  deficiencies 
would  be  Incomplete  without  at  least  briefly  mentioning  the  following 
fields. 

(U)  While  our  focus  has  been  primarily  on  conventional  forces,  we 
also  see  a major  need  for  rationalising  NATO's  theater  nuclear  posture 
aa  well.  Similarly,  while  we  have  dealt  primarily  with  what  we  regard 
as  the  crucial  Center  Region,  rationalized  postures  are  obviously  needed 
in  fact  cay  be  even  more  urgently  needed  — to  defend  NATO's  flanks. 
Another  swat  productive  area  for  rationalization  — beside  consumer  and 
producer  logistics  — lies  in  the  broad  field  of  cormunications , on 
which  NATO  spends  literally  billions,  and  vh’re  notable  duplication  and 
overlap  occur.  We  also  think  that  NATO's  mobilization  and  alert  systems 
crucial  to  how  NATO  goes  tn  war  — desperately  need  rationalizing  for 
purposes  of  more  effective  deterrence  and  defense.  Last  but  not  least, 
if  NATO  must  do  more  with  less,  it  must  find  new  ways  of  tying  in  the 
potentially  major  French  contribution. 

(U)  We  are  convinced  that  substantial  progress  in  these  five  areas 
would  cumulatively  contribute  as  much  to  credible  NA'rO  deterrence  and 
defense  at  acceptable  cost  as  in  any  other  area  discussed  in  previous 
chapters.  Given  the  defense  resource  bind  that  essentially  dictates  a 
major  rationalization  effort,  we  believe  that  all  five  should  be  urgently 
explored. 

A.  THEATER  NUCLEAR  RATIONALIZATION 

fU)  This  study  focuses  mostly  on  NATO's  conventional  posture, 
because  this  abaorbs  the  most  manpower  and  money.  An  equally  strong  case 
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can  be  made,  however,  for  rationalizing  NATO's  nucl.ar  posture.  We  do 
not  discuss  the  modalities  In  detail  here  because  a substantial  IX>D- 
spensored  study  effort  has  long  been  under  way  In  this  field.  But  we 
wish  to  underline  our  general  view  that  some  reduction  and  reworking 
of  NATO's  present  theater  nuclear  posture  Is  desirable,  in  fact,  the 
two  go  hand  In  hand  — the  more  effective  NATO's  theater  nuclear  posture 
can  be  made,  the  more  feasible  It  will  be  to  prune  away  obsolescent 
elements  of  the  present  stockpile  without  reducing  the  credibility  of 
nuclear  deterrence  or  raising  undue  allied  concerns. 

(U)  On  the  other  hand  we  remain  firm  believers  In  the  NATO  triad 
of  conventional  forces,  theater  nuclear  capabilities,  and  the  U.S. 
strategic  umbrella.  Despite  the  changes  in  the  nuclear  balance  tnat 
have  occurred  since  the  U.S.  loss  of  strategic  nuclear  superiority,  both 
nuclear  elements  of  the  NATO  triad  still  contribute  significantly  to 
deterrence.  In  European,  and  no  doubt  Soviet  eyes,  the  theater  nuclear 
component  provides  a clearly  perceived  link  to  the  U.S.  strategic  capa- 
bility. Hence  some  of  the  more  radical  cuts  recently  proposed  would  be 
premature  before  NATO  achieves  a much-hlgher-conf idence  conventional 
capability.  Such  radical  cuts  could  have  a highly  divisive  effect  on 
the  Alliance.  Among  other  things,  they  would  certainly  invite  strong 
European  suspicions  that  the  U.S.  was  decoupling  its  nuclear  posture. 
Instead,  nuclear  and  conventional  rationalizing  "mat  go  hand  In  hand 
and  be  carefully  ltr.ked.  The  former  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  out  of 
phase  with  the  latter.  Such  linkage  Is  also  essential  If  nuclear  elements 
are  Included  In  MBFR. 

(U)  Moreover,  the  rationalized  conventional  posture  that  we  favor 
would  also  prove  better  for  any  nuclear  contingency  that  NATO  may  face. 

Any  use  of  theater  nuclear  weapons  would  certainly  impose  the  need  for 
greater  flexibility  of  deployment,  enhanced  capability  for  tactical 
movement,  an  Improved  ..nd  integrated  logistics  system,  and  more  complete 
and  reliable  C3  than  cut . 'ntly  exist  within  NATO  forces.  If  U.S.  tactical 

*(U)  See  for  example,  Jeffrey  Record,  U.S.  Unclear  Weapons  in 
E'trope:  Issues  and  Alternatives , The  Brookings  Institution,  1974,  which 

suggests  reduction  of  warheads  deployed  in  Europe  from  a presumed  7000 
to  2000.  Also  A.  C.  Enthovon,  "U.S.  Forces  In  Europe,"  Forcijn  Affairs, 
Spring  1975. 
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nuclear  ntudl«*»  to  date  have  taught  ua  anything.  It  la  that  the  nuclear 
battlefield  will  be  faster  moving,  more  chaotic,  and  more  aunreftlble 
to  the  "fog  of  war"  than  conventional  conflict.  Dealing  effectively 
wl*h  auch  a situation  nuggeata  the  need  for  quick  reaction,  firm  control, 
and  the  ability  to  reconstitute  forces  rapidly.  These  studies  also  make 
clear  that  theater  nuclear  weapons,  while  adding  an  intensely  slgr If  leant 
dimension  to  the  battlefield,  cannot  supplant  conventional  capabilities. 
So  a rationalized  conventional  posture  along  the  llr.es  of  our  proposals 
remains  essential. 

(U)  What  needs  to  be  done  to  rationalize  NATO's  theater  nuclear 
posture  could  hardly  be  stated  mors  cogently  than  In  Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger's  latest  posture  statement.  He  sees  five  major  changes 
needed  to  Increase  its  deterrent  effectiveness: 


First,  we  must  reduce  their  vulnerability  to  sabotage, 
seizure,  and  conventional  assault.  Measures  are  already  under- 
way to  ensure  this  condition  In  cooperation  with  our  allies. 

Second,  the  vulnerability  of  these  forces  to  surprise  nuclear 
attack  should  be  reduced,  and  the  more  exposed  dual-capable 
systems  should  have  the  capability  to  disperse  quickly  so  as 
to  match  a surprise  dispersal  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  And  even 
after  dispersal,  all  forces  should  remain  under  central  coauind 
and  control,  which  may  Imply  the  organization  of  new  units  with 
more  specialized  nuclear  missions,  rhe  Introduction  of  the 
Lance  missile  with  Its  Improved  munitions  should  also  Increase 
the  survivability,  controllability,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
force. 

Third,  we  need  to  Improve  our  centralized  connand  and  control 
and  campaign  assessment  capabilities  to  the  point  where  reli- 
able and  comprehensive  Information  about  both  non-nuclear  and 
nuclear  attacks,  and  the  status  of  defending  forces,  can  be 
more  rapidly  and  reliably  coamnlcated  to  those  political 
leaders  who  hold  the  responsibility  for  nuclear  decisions  and 
the  release  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Fourth,  target  acquisition  systems  that  can  survive  at  least 
the  first  phase  of  any  nuclear  use  still  remain  essential  If  we 
are  to  be  able  to  Implement  a range  of  selective  and  controlled 
options,  and  at  the  same  time  limit  the  collateral  damage  from 
their  Implementation. 

Fifth,  we  ahould  continue  to  develop  selective,  carefully 
controlled  options  that  will  permit  us:  (a)  to  enhance  our 

ability  to  deal  with  major  penetrations  of  an  allied  sector 
and  achieve  a quick,  decisive  reversal  of  the  tactical  situation; 
and  (b)  to  engage,  if  necessary.  In  a highly  discriminating 
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Interdiction  campaign  against  cne"ty  lines  of  communication. 

Both  basic  options  are  designed  so  as  to  minimize  the 
incentives  for  the  enemy  t reply  at  ell  or  to  respond  with 
uncontrolled  attacks  As  I Indicated  earlier,  changes  in 
the  size  and  composition  of  our  deployed  nuclear  stockpiles 
and  systems  will  Improve  our  ability  to  accomplish  these 
ends. 

B.  RATIONALIZING  DEFENSE  OF  TIE  FLANKS 

(U)  One  of  NATO's  perennial  worries  has  been  how  to  defend  its 
highly  vulnerable  flanks,  since  the  smaller  and  generally  poorer  flank 
allies  have  great  difficulty  in  generating  sufficient  modern  forces 
for  the  purpose.  This  problem  will  now  be  exacerbated,  especially  for 
our  allies,  Creece  and  Turkey,  in  the  Southern  Region,  because  they  are 
particularly  hard  hit  by  inflation  and  recession.  The  flank  countries 
In  general  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  with  less.  This  study  will  not 
go  into  the  political  and  domestic  instability  that  affect  the  NATO 
role  of  several  flank  allies,  although  theae  problems  too  will  affect 
their  defense  posturea.  The  foregoing  suggests,  however,  that  ration- 
alized defense  oostures  may  be  even  more  essential  on  the  flanks  than 
In  the  center. 

(S)  The  NATO  authorities  also  keep  pointing  out  that  defense  of 
the  flanks  la  critically  dependent  on  timely  external  assistance.  NATO 
has  postured  for  this  and  frequently  exercised  It,  thereby  contributing 
notably  to  deterrence.  But  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  predict 
how  much  prompt  external  help  could  actually  be  provided,  given  the 

higher  priority  that  the  malor  allies  attach  to  defense  of  i.he  Center 

** 

Region.  Now,  In  a period  of  severe  defense  budget  constraints  and 
possible  force  cuts.  It  Is  even  harder  to  see  how  significant  external 
assistance  could  be  made  quickly  available  In  the  event  of  a general 
NATO/VP  clash.  These  factors  will  also  redoes  the  amount  of  peacetime 
military  aid  that  richer  allies  HV.e  the  u.s.  and  FRG  can  provide  to 
poorer  allies  like  Greece  and  Turkey. 

*(U)  Annual  Defense  Department  Report , FY  1976,  pp.  III-2  and  -3. 

**(U)  We  point  out  in  Chapter  1 how  this  also  helps  deter  attack 
on  tha  flanks  (sea  p.  ). 
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(U)  This  rationalization  of  Hank  defense  must  entail  In  essence 
cutting  the  coat  to  fit  the  cloth.  Without  going  Into  detail,  this 
aeana  that  (a)  flank  countries,  rather  than  relying  co  heavily  on 
outside  aid,  must  shift  internal  defense  resources  to  meet  their  own 
highest  priority  needs;  (b)  there  Bust  be  a similar  shitt  In  the  pattern 
of  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  and  (c)  last  but  not  least,  that 
flank  alssions  must  be  adjusted  to  the  limited  resources  available  to 
the  flank  allies.  This  la  all  the  more  reason  why  NATO  should  not, 
by  setting  impossible  force  goals,  press  the  flank  allies  to  do  more 
than  they  feel  they  can  afford.  Moreover,  NATO  has  too  often  found 
Itself  in  a strait  Jacket  when  measures  proposed  had  to  be  fitted  to 
special  flank  circumstances  or  were  held  up  because  of  objections  by 
flank  countries.  In  effect,  NATO  mat  atop  preacribing  the  acme  medicine 
for  all  alliea  (e.g.,  p**ahing  a fotvard  defenae  atrategy  on  all  of  them) 
and  a tart  treating  the  flanks  differently  becauae  such  different  condi- 
tions apply.  This  applies  to  nuclear  as  well  as  conventional  matters. 

1.  Small  Flank  Countries  Cannot  Afford 
Fully  Balanced  National  Forces 

(U)  Even  a cursory  lock  at  the  force  structures  of  the  flank 
alliea  suggests  that  they  try  to  do  too  much  with  too  little.  As  a 
result,  they  have  weak  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  across  the  board, 
instead  of  stronger  forces  In  at  least  one  or  two  key  categories.  This 
Just  isn't  rational.  For  example,  we  point  out  in  Chapter  IV  that 
Denmark,  Norway,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  even  Italy  maintain  obsolescent 
naval  units  of  quite  limited  value,  which  sop  up  personnel  and  0"iM  costs 
that  could  otherwise  be  diverted  to  meet  more  pressing  needs.  Moreover, 
they  often  have  the  wrong  type  of  naval  forces.  What  they  need  Is  to  be 
able  to  concentrate  more  on  choke-point  defense  (see  pp.  155-136'. 

(U)  But  the  most  pressing  defense  needs  of  Turkey,  Creece,  and 
Norway  are  ground/elr  defense  against  a VP  attack.  They  are  particularly 
weak  In  antiarmor  capabilities.  We  think  this  should  be  their  highest 
priority,  and  that  trade-offs  must  be  found  largely  within  their  own 
defense  budgets  for  the  prrpose.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  could  probably 
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o*ke  Its  best  contribution  to  the  common  defense  via  stronge.-  and 
■ore  modern  naval  forces  In  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  It  Is  discouraging 
to  see  so  such  of  Italy's  meaner  military  budget  going  into  buying 
6C0  Leopard  tanks,  whose  contribution  to  the  defense  of  Italy's  mountain- 
ous land  frontier  Is  hard  to  discern  at  a distance. 

2.  Rationalising  Flank  Defense  Concepts 

(S)  Under  NATO's  forward  defense  concept,  Creece,  Turkey,  and 
Norway  are  trying  to  defend  more  of  their  national  territory  than  they 
effectively  can.  'forward  Defense"  was  conceived  as  a necessity  to 
bring  the  FRO  Into  NATO,  but  somehow  It  was  allowed  to  justify  (a)  Norway's 
extending  Its  main  defense  up  Into  Northern  Norway;  (o)  Greece's  extending 
Its  defense  line  out  Into  Northeast  Thrace,  Instead  of  planning  to 
sacraflce  It  if  necessary;  and  (c)  Turkey's  planning  to  move  Its  key  First 
Amy  up  into  Turkish  Thrace  for  s mobile  defense.  Instead  of  defending 
well  buck,  with  Its  main  defense  line  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. In  each  case,  this  has  entailed  sharply  higher  force  and  equip- 
ment requirements  to  enable  defending  much  more  terrain.  We  believe 
that  these  shifts,  endorsed  by  the  NATO  military  authorities  In  the 
fifties,  were  more  than  rhe  traffic  could  bear.  In  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  cases,  they  were  based  on  assumptions  as  to  massive  MAP  all  — 
assumptions  that  were  never  realized.  At  one  point,  the  gap  between  the 
MAP  needed  to  meet  Turkey's  NATO  force  goals  and  the  actual  program  was 
over  $1  billion.  There  was  a comparable  gap  In  MAP  for  Greeee. 

(C)  Given  the  severe  defense  resource  deficits  confronting  NATO, 
we  see  little  alternative  to  reassessing  forward  defense  in  these  three 
cases.  By  trading  space  for  time,  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Norwegians 
could  buy  Insurance  against  overwhelming  curprise  attack  and  make  their 
main  defense  In  prepared  rearward  positions  that,  in  most  cases,  have 
greater  terrair  advantages  than  their  present  EDP  positions.  The  former 
could  be  further  strengthened  by  pieemplaced  barriers  constructed  with 
NATO  Infrastructure  funds.  Such  revamping  would  reduce  equipment 
requirements,  while  enhancing  the  likelihood  that  NATO  could  retain 
control  of  tvo  key  choke  points  — the  Turkish  straits  and  the  Baltic 
exits. 
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(U)  The  argrmen*:  is  often  made  that  such  options  would  be  polit- 
ically unacceptable  because  they  would  expose  nation-1  territory  to 
occupation.  This  betra/s  a misunderstanding  of  what  actually  deters 
VP  action  in  the  first  piacc.  The  USSR  la  unlikely  to  launch  offensive* 
against  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Norway  unleur  It  has  high  confidence  of 
achieving  its  strategic  objectives,  which  In  these  cases  are  control  of 
the  straits  and  the  3altlc  exits.  Thus,  any  defense  posture  that 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  qulcv.  achievement  of  these  objectives  contributes 
more  to  deterring  any  attack  than  does  a forward  defense  posture  that  la 
In  fact  ao  weak  as  to  be  militarily  Inviting  to  an  aggressor. 

C.  RATIONALIZING  NATO  COMMUNICATIONS 

(S)  Though  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  aa  deeply  Into  NATO  commun- 
ications as  the  subject  deserves,  what  we  have  seen  ourselves  and  learned 
from  other  Investigations  suggests  that  the  NATO  allies  pay  an  unneces- 
sarily high  price  for  cosnunlcatlons.  Unfortunately,  even  with  this 
Investment,  there  are  glaring  gaps  and  unnecessary  duplication  In  NATO's 
overall  cooninlcatlons  capabilities.  The  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
funds  Is  regrettable.  But  an  adequate  communications  capability  Is  a 
crucial  weakness  In  any  credible  deterrent  posture,  ae  well  aa  In  a 
real  var-flghtlng  ability.  As  the  Sccre-ery  General  stressed  In  a recent 
personal  meaaage  to  the  defense  ministers  of  the  member  nations:  "An 

adequate  effective.  Integrated  communicatlona  system  Is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  this  Alliance. " SACEUR's  latest  Zffeetioencea 

Report  no.  :a  that 

much  still  needs  to  be  done  to  Improve  our  communications 
capability. ..  .If  operational  cotmunders  are  to  optimize 
the  flexibility  of  their  assigned  forces,  continued  emphasis 
la  needed  In  such  sress  ae  early  warning  capabilities,  an 
ACE  tactical  air  control  system  (ACE  TACS)  and  extensions 
of  secure  voice  capability. ** 


*(U)  Headquarters  NATO  message.  Secretary  General  to  Defense  Mlristers, 
RATO  Integrated  Comunicaiione  Syeten  (NICE) , DTG  271815Z74,  December  1974. 

**(U)  SACEUR  Combat  Effectivemee  Report , 6 July  1974  (Secret). 
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(S)  The  scale  oi  th«  problem  In  relation  to  tlit  tesources  expended 
Is  suggested  by  a fev  statistics.  Approximately  60,000  people  *re 
required  to  perform  nondivicional  communications  functions  just  ia  the 
Central  Region  of  NATO.  In  tbs  U.S  Army  in  Kurope  alone,  24,100 
manpower  spaces  — a little  ovar  one-eighth  — are  dedicated  to  coosrjn- 

lcatlons  functions.  This  does  not  include  another  6700  in  Army  Security 

jte 

Agency  (ASA)  units.  In  terms  of  dollars,  $3.7  billion  cf  our  DOD 
budget  for  FY  76  is  devoted  to  nontacticil  communications,  and  perhaps 
as  ouch  as  $1.5  tu  $2  billion  more  to  tactical  connunlcatlot.j.  As  for 
NATO,  the  total  projected  costs  just  for  the  NATO  Integrated  Communica- 
tions System  (NICS)  and  U.S.  national  coomunicattons  requirements  for 

4.  4* 

Europe  are  almost  $4  billion  over  the  next  fiv*  years.  But  no  one 
really  knows  what  the  total  communications  bll1  for  NATO  would  be  if 
NATO-dedicated  systems  and  individual  national  systems  were  added  together. 
Nonetheless  It  is  arguable  time  NATO  collectively  is  not  getting  ita 
money's  worth  in  terms  of  militarily  adequate  communications  capability 
for  Lhia  vaat  expenditure  of  resources. 

(S)  Complicating  the  whole  problem  o*  communications  looked  at  in 
the  NATO  context  is  the  perceived  need  cn  the  nart  o'  »ach  nation  to 
have  ita  own  dedicated  self-controlled  coBsranlcationa  to  its  own  military 
units  at  all  levels.  This  issue  was  highlighted  in  a recent  U.S.  ctudy 
of  the  European  C3  situation  aimed  at  determining  what  steps  the  U.S. 
could  take  unilaterally  to  Improve  C3,  or  alternatively,  what  steps  the 
U.S.  should  recomiend  be  taken  by  NATO.  Vlth  regard  to  communications, 
the  study  group  was  primarily  concerned  with  achieving  interoperability 
between  the  N'tTO  and  U.S.  lystcac  and  otherwise  improving  those  systems 
in  order  to  improve  NATO's  cosmunlcatlons  effectiveness.  Cost  saving 
was  not  a paramount  consideration.  Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  the  go-it-alone  syndrome  among  the  allies, 

*(U)  NATO  Rationalization  Potential , op.  cit.,  p.  B-l-1  (Secret). 

**(U)  Rar.J  R-1231,  op.  clt.(  p.  61 

***(U)  NATO  Rationalization  Poter,tialt  op.  cit.,  p.  1-1-2  (Secret). 
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with  the  U.S.  leading  the  pack.  Is  the  most  destructive  single  factor. 
With  respect  to  the  U.S.  the  study  asks: 

la  the  U.S.  going  to  prepare  for  a NATO  or  a U.S.  unilate- ai 
war  In  Europe,  or  both?  The  C3  requirements  of  each  arc 
different  and  It  does  not  appear  feasible  for  the  U.S.  to 
expend  the  -esources  to  go  both  roads  simultaneously.* 

The  study  group's  conclusion  is  tnat  If  satisfactory  progress  is  to  be 
made  In  developing  an  adequate  C3  posture  for  NAlO,  lot  which  communica- 
tions is  the  essential  glue,  we  must  all  start  to  "think  NATO."  We 
heartily  endorse  this  view,  which  also  applies  to  a greater  or  lesser 
degree  to  many  other  allies. 

(C)  NATO  has  funded  over  the  years  a number  of  static  systems, 
notably:  (1)  a tropospheric  scatter  transmission  system  (ACE-High), 

which  currently  carries  most  voice  and  teletype  traffic  between  ACE 
commands;  (?)  the  NATO-wide  Communications  System  (NVCS),  a special  tele- 
type net  connecting  NATO  Headquarters  with  the  MNCs  and  allied  capitals; 
and  (3)  a satellite  communications  net  known  as  NArO  SATCOM,  which  links 
the  same  points.  Now,  as  a result  of  197U  NATO  agreement,  most  of  these 
will  be  al sorbed  or  replaced  by  NT.CS,  a highly  survlvable  circuit- 
switched  cotmnon-user  system,  which  Is  currently  estimated  to  cost  about 
$507  million  for  a viable  system  and  $750  million  for  a fully  survlvable 
one,  now  projected  fer  completion  by  the  mid-1980s.  A management  organ- 
ization has  be?n  set  up  to  procure,  install,  and  run  NICS  under  a complex 
cost >sharing  formula- 

(U)  But  NICS  is  only  a partial  solution  — and  an  expensive  one  — 
to  NATO  communications  weaknesses.  In  our  view  the  growing  defense 
resource  bind  dictates  substantial  further  rational isat ion  efforts  if 
NATO's  weaknesses  are  to  be  overcome  at  acceptable  cost.  What  this  means 
in  effect  is  that  sizable  cost  savings  must  be  found,  largely  through 
eliminating  unnecessary  duplication,  to  permit  resource  trade-offs  to 
meet  higher-priority  resource  nerds.  We  suggest  some  options  below. 

*(U)  Interim  Report  of  the  European  Command , Control  and  Comrrunioa- 
tione  Study  Group,  30  September  1974;  hereaft-.r  referred  to  as  the 
Corcoran  Report. 
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1.  Rationalizing  Tactical  Cogpunlcat Ions 

(U'  For  ease  of  consideration,  we  have  divided  the  overall  field 
Into  two  broad  categories  — tactical  and  nontactlcal  connunlcatlons. 

The  division  between  the  two  la  somewhat  arbitrary.  We  considered  the 
TO&E  connunlcatlons  at  army-corps,  and  comparable  air-force  level,  and 
below  — thoje  that  move  with  and  support  the  combat  echelon.?  — - as 
comprising  the  tactical  connunicitions  category.  For  naval  forces,  the 
task-force  level  would  appear  to  be  a logical  place  to  divide.  The 
others  — those  that  are  usually  large,  complex,  and  essentially  fixed  — 
we  treated  as  nontactlcal.  At  this  higher-echelon  environment,  the 
requirements  for  mobility  are  much  reduced  or  even  nonexistent,  and  much 
traffic  is  logistic  and  administrative. 

(S)  The  key  problem  with  NATO  tactical  connunlcatlons  is  relatively 
straightforward:  It  is  that,  by  and  large,  the  national  tactical 

entitles  within  NATO  cannot  easily  connunicate  with  one  another.  There 
appears  to  be  adequate  tactical  communications  capability  within  ecah 
national  entity.  However,  the  fundamental  hang-up  is  lack  of  inter- 
operability. Without  the  ability  to  connunicate  rapidly  c.»d  effectively 

between  the  national  entities,  NATO  will  be  unable  to  achieve  a flexible 

* 

conventional  response,  snd  for  that  matter  a flexible  nuclear  response. 
Units  in  one  national  corps  sector  will  be  severely  hampered  in  assisting 
their  allies  in  another  national  corps  area.  Even  specifically  desig- 
nated reserve  units  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  move 
to  reinforce  the  sector  of  another  nation  unless  extensive  and  detailed 
prior  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  and  exercised  over  and  over  again. 
The  same  situation,  by  and  large,  pertains  to  NATO  naval  forces.  In  a 
situation  in  which  our  policy,  as  well  ss  circumstances,  dictate  the 
defensive,  at  least  initially,  thus  insuring  'he  enemy  the  initiative  as 
to  time  and  place,  such  a condition  invites  disaster. 

(U)  These  problems  are  similar  but  even  more  complicated  than  those 
of  NATO  logistics  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  In  addition  to  their  Inability 
to  agree  on  standardization  of  materiel  itema,  the  NATO  countries  have 

*(U)  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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differing  tactical  frequency  spectrums,  tec^r Jiogies,  communications 
doctrines  and  procedures  that  furi'.er  complicate  an  already  difficult 
problem. 

(S)  A full  solution  to  the  NATO  tactical  communications  problem 
will  be  ler.g-range  and  expensive.  It  will  require  the  NATO  countries 
to  develop  a common  communications  doctrine,  ensure  compatibility  of 
•equipment,  and  agroe  on  communications  procedures.  If  a true  combined 
tactical  capability  is  to  be  achieved,  all  communications  materiel  and 
training  must  then  be  altered  to  meet  these  standards.  Since  finding 
the  money  and  just  reaching  agreement  on  what  to  do  is  difficult,  the 
goal  of  complete  interoperability  is  some  way  off.  The  Important  thing 
la  to  recognize  now  that  we  cannot  lntercosnunlcate  at  the  tactical 
level  satisfactorily.  Cnee  this  problem  in  faced,  it  should  be  easier 
to  gain  agreement  and  cooperation  in  moving  toward  the  goal.  But  until 
we  do  so,  the  situation  will  progressively  worsen  as  more  money  is  spent 
by  the  member  countries  to  procure  materiel  and  design  methods  that 
simply  cannot  operate  together.  Since  the  solution  to  the  NATO  tactical 
communication  problem,  while  immensely  difficult,  is  fairly  apparent, 
let  us  turn  to  the  nontactlcal  category,  where  a more  immediate  impact 
seems  possible. 

2.  Rationalizing  Nontactlcal  Communications 

(C)  The  principal  characteristics  of  nontactlcal  systems  seem  to 
be  large  size,  long  range,  complexity,  generally  fixed  sites,  and  high 
costs.  Thus  we  could  have  large-scale  intelligence  or  command  and 
control  nets  that  by  our  categorization  would  be  considered  nontactlcal. 
The  characteristics  of  the  system,  rather  than  its  vse,  determined  its 
category.  The  principal  pioblem  in  the  nontactlcal  cousBunications  area 
is  unnecessary  duplication.  This  multiplies  the  cost  per  unit  of 
effectiveness.  There  are  some  noninteroperability  and  incompatibility 
problems  as  well,  which  feed  the  unnecessary  monster  of  duplication. 

(C)  Of  course,  a certain  amount  of  redundancy  is  desirable  in  any 
military  communications  system  (i.e.,  the  capability  to  reroute  over 
alternate  means  during  emergency  periods  to  ensure  that  critical  message 
traffic  gets  through).  However,  in  NATO  there  are  many  examples  of 
duplicative  systems  that  do  not  provide  military  redundancy,  since  they 
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are  not  Interconnected  and  In  so me  cases  are  not  even  compatible.  Whet 
brings  this  about?  First,  a political  fact.  Conmunlcations  is  the 
means  through  which  a nation  exercises  control  over  its  own  forces. 

Any  action  that  diminishes  this  control,  or  places  It  in  jeopardy,  will 
be  resisted.  In  addition  to  positive  control,  we  much  consider  the 
desire  of  nations  for  confidentiality  — the  ability  on  occasion  to 
ubtain  Information  and  pass  instructions  strictly  within  a national 
system.  We  even  find  many  cases  of  duplication  within  nations.  For 
example,  the  different  armed  services  of  a nation  may  and  do  maintain 
separate,  parallel  communications  systems,  when  a single  system  would 
be  more  effective  and  certainly  leas  expensive.  At  the  individual 
service  level  we  run  again  into  the  perceived  need  for  positive  control 
and  confidentiality  that  seems  to  dictate  that  individual  services 
operate  their  own  systems.  This  is  not  necessarily  true  with  today's 
technology. 

(S)  There  are  also  cases  of  unnecessary  duplication  between  civilian 
and  military  systems  within  a nation.  The  cause  for  much  of  this  can 
be  traced  to  bureaucratic  competition.  Also,  we  think  that  the  military 
have  a built-in  bias  against  arrangements  that  provide  for  them  to  rely 
on  civilian  systems  In  time  of  war,  even  though  these  systems  uy  be 
as  responsive,  as  trail  as  more  secure  and  less  vulnerable  to  enemy  action. 
Leasing  civilian  communications  lines  vnere  they  are  adequate.  Instead 
of  installing  and  operating  a parallel  military  system,  can  result  in 
substantial  resource  economies.  The  Bundeswehr  seems  to  have  gone 
farthest  in  satelliting  on  civil  nets.  The  U.S.  military  also  makes 
considerable  use  of  civilian  capabilities  within  the  continental  U.S. 
and  even  overseas,  including  Europe.  For  example,  66  percent  of  the 
Defense  Communications  System  (DCS)  within  the  U.S.  has  been  commercial- 
ized. This  is  by  far  the  largest  segment  of  the  CS.  The  cost  is  $3C0 

e 

million  a year,  which  seems  high.  However,  when  you  compare  the  total 
(DCS)  lease  costs  worldwide  of  approximately  $500  million  to  the  33,000 

*(U)  Robert  D.  Terry,  MG/USA  (Vice  Dir,  DCA) , "U.S.  Defense  Requite- 
ments  Can  Benefit  from  Leasing  Foreign  Systems,"  Defense  Management 
Journal,  April  1974,  f.  58. 
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military  manpower  spaces  worldwide  which  It  la  estimated  the  U.S.  saves 

by  using  leased  commercial  capabilities  — at  their  annual  cost  uf 

approximately  $495  million  — It  Deglns  to  make  sense  to  go  commercial 
* 

whenever  possible.  Moreover,  the  $495  million  only  pays  for  the 
military  spaces  and  their  Immediate  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 

It  does  not  Include  any  of  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  necessary 
equipment,  constructing  facilities,  and  obtaining  utility  support.  Thus, 
commercialization  where  feasible  would  appear  to  be  rational. 

(S)  As  uentloned  earlier,  unnecessary  duplication  also  results 
from  Incompatibility  or  lack  of  interoperability.  Let's  look  at  how  a 
typical  case  might  coue  about.  A system  is  started,  using  a given  tech* 
nology.  Subsequently  a competing  technology,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  first  system,  glvea  promise  of  being  more  efficient,  smaller, 
■ore  capable,  cheaper,  or  perhaps  all  of  these.  Converting  the  existing 
system  would  be  expensive,  so  the  system  is  retained  and  expanded  using 
the  old  technology.  Meanwhile,  other  subscribers  prefer  to  establish 
a new  (and  nonlntcroperable)  system  using  the  new  technology,  which  in 
the  long  run  will  be  cheaper  and  more  efficient  for  them.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  the  possible  flaw  in  the  Interface  between  the  NICS 
network  for  the  1980s,  which  is  oriented  to  analog  transmission,  and  the 
U.S.  plan  to  convert  the  DCS  worldwide  network  to  digital  transmission. 
The  digital  approach  has  such  advantrgrs  as  size,  security,  speed,  and 
less  vulnerability  to  jamming.  Nevertheless,  as  a minimum  to  obtain 
interoperability,  an  analog/dlglul  converter  system  would  be  needed, 
which  If  it  works,  would  probably  degrade  the  network.  Besides  the 
NICS  network,  most  or  all  of  the  national  comunlcations  systems  in 
Europe  are  and  will  continue  through  the  1980s  to  be  analog. 

(S)  Also,  as  with  other  types  of  NATO  systems,  duplication  in 
communications  results  from  problems  of  cost  sharing,  production  quotas, 

*Ibld.,  p.  69.  The  33,000  military  manpower  spaces  saved  is  MG 
Terry's  estimate.  The  $495  million  per  year  was  calculated  by  the 
authors  by  multiplying  the  spaces  baved  by  the  average  annual  cost  of 
a typical  military  communications  space  ($15,000). 
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and  national  proprietary  Interests.  The  bickering  over  the  NATO  Tele- 

* 

graph  Automatic  Relay  Equipment  (TARE)  In  a good  example  of  thl”. 

(S)  Viewed  individually,  all  the  reasons  for  the  duplication  and 
problems  that  we  find  within  the  nontactlcal  NATO  communications 
systems  have  some  validity.  However,  viewed  as  a whole,  the  NATO  commun- 
ications situation  is  clearly  unsatisfactory.  What  can  be  done  about 
it?  Some  remedial  actions  are  already  underway,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  creation  of  the  new  AAFCE  (see  p.  83),  e.g.,  interconnec- 
tion of  selected  transmission  systems,  planning  for  offering  the  use  of 
automatic  switched  systems  to  NATO  and  arranging  combined  use  of  U.S./FRG/ 
NATO/civil  communications  resources  in  response  to  AAFCE's  requirements. 
But  these  efforts  are  limited  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  problem, 
and  much  more  could  profitably  be  done.  The  Corcoran  Report  agrees 
that  sure  action  is  necessary  end  suggests  a number  of  useful  ideas 
that  move  toward  rationalization,  such  as: 

o That  the  U.S.  offer  NATO  use  of  the  U.S.  Automatic  Digital 
Network  (AUTODIN)  until  the  comparable  NATO  system  (TARE) 
becomes  operational  In  1979.  (If  satisfactory,  this  could  be 
suds  permanent  In  lieu  of  NATO's  going  to  TARE.  This,  however. 

Is  a politically  charged  Issue.) 

o That  the  U.S.  offer  certain  critical  NICS  subscribers  use  of 
U.S.  Automatic  Voice  Network  (AUTOVON)  until  the  like  NATO 
system  (Initial  Voice  Switched  Network)  goes  Into  operation 
In  1976-1979. 

o Yhaf  the  U.S.  develop  plans  for  overbuilding  the  NATO  Co  noun- 
lea  t ions  Improvement  Program  1967  (CIP-67)  transmission  network 
(a  long-lines  system  for  the  NATO  Center  Region  comparable  to 
the  DCS)  to  permit  U.S.  use  of  this  system  in  lieu  of  upgrading 
the  European  segment  of  the  DCS. 


(U)  Hq  NATO  message,  DTC  271815Z74,  op.  clt.  The  main  thrust  of 
this  message  was  to  urge  the  NATO  countries  to  stop  bickering  over  prob- 
lems such  a*  this  with  respect  to  TARE  and  get  on  with  Its  development. 

**(U)  AAFCE  staff  comments  on  a draft  of  this  Report  attached  to 
a letter  from  Deputy  CINCEUR,  January  14,  1975. 
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(S)  The  Corcoran  Report's  thrupt  roughly  consists  of  throe  time- 
phased  stages.  First,  how  con  we  best  approach  getting  existing  systems 
inte  connected,  with  the  highest  chance  of  short-term  improvement  In 
effectiveness?  An  example  would  be  to  interconnect  the  current  DCS 
Europe  with  the  NATO  ACE-High  system  to  achieve  somewhat  greater  flex- 
ibility, capacity,  and  survivability  than  currently  exists  with  the 
two  systems  operating  separately.  Second,  how  can  the  designs  for 
scheduled  midterm  Improvements  be  meshed  to  ensure  Interconnection  and 
move  toward  the  goal  of  Integration?  Overbuilding  the  CIh-67  system  as 
a substitute  for  upgrading  the  DCS  Europe  la  an  example  of  trying  to 
revamp  up:omf’ig  Improvements  for  midterm  gain.  Third,  the  Corcoran 
Report  suggests  that  we  "adopt  now  as  a U.S.  goal  the  complete  Integra- 
tion of  the  DCS  Europe  with  the  NICS,"*  to  get  NATO  aimed  In  the  right 
direction  for  the  longer-run  future. 

(S)  Following  up  the  thrust  of  the  Corcoran  Report,  we  think  that 
an  "Ideal"  solution  to  rationalization  of  NATO  comunicatlons  would 
appear  to  be  along  the  follow^g  1wj: 

a.  All  allier  would  agree  to  Interconnect  their  nontactlcal 
(fixed  plant)  national  defense  comunicatlons  with  those  of 
NATO  and  eventually  to  integrate  these  into  a single  NATO 
network  that  would  be  used  for  unilateral  national  requirements 
as  well  as  NATO  requirements. 

b.  In  developing  this  combined  system,  NICS  and  national  commun- 
ications planners  would  Identify  and  eliminate  all  links  and 
facilities  that  are  duplicative  but  do  not  provide  military 
redundancy.  In  satisfying  NATO  and  national  requirements, 
priority  should  be  given  to  utilizing  existing  or  planned 
civil  communications  systems  where  they  are  available  and  would 
provide  a satisfactory  solution. 

c.  Other  links  and  facilities  that  are  duplicative  but  do  provide 
military  redundancy  should  be  subject  to  casu-by-case  review 

to  determine  whether  the  additional  redundancy  achieved  is  worth 
the  resources  required  to  maintain  that  particular  link  or  facility. 

*(U)  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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d.  To  enable  nations  to  une  this  Integrated  network  for  sensitive 
national  requirements  (e.g.,  transmission  if  U.S.  NOFORN 
Intelligence  data!  without  eavesdropping  by  other  users  or  by 
the  operators  of  the  network,  secure  voice  or  cryptographic 
devices  that  permit  end-to-end  encryption  will  have  to  be 
provided.  Such  devices  ar-;  under  development  or  have  been 
developed.  However,  there  are  still  Interoperability  and  cost 
problems  to  be  resolved. 

e.  Until  d.  above  Is  perfected,  the  U.S.  may  have  to  retain  a 
small  unilateral  cowaunlcatlons  capability  completely  under 
U.S.  control  for  coomunlcatlon  with  SAS  sites  and  for  certain 
other  contingencies.  This  may  best  be  handled  by  a system 
based  on  the  use  of  satellites. 

(S)  We  believe  that  the  order  of  actions  In  the  "ideal"  solution 
has  got  to  start  with  fundamental  agreement  within  the  Alliance  at  the 
highest  levels.  If  the  goal  la  ever  to  be  reached,  the  leaders  must 
embrace  the  theme  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  June  1974 
remarks  to  the  NATO  Defense  Planning  Committee,  end  ensure  that  history 
does  not  repeat  Itself: 

Communications  require  as  much  of  our  attention  as  organiza- 
tion and  doctrine  if  we  are  to  modernize  the  command  and 
control  of  our  forces.  Since  the  concept  of  the  NATO  Inte- 
grated Communications  Systems  vas  approved  by  the  D?C  In 
1970,  progress  has  been  blow  and  difficult,  and  implementa- 
tion schedules  have  progressively  slipped. 

D.  RATIONALIZING  MOBILIZATION  AND  ALERT  PROCEDURES 

(C)  In  our  opinion,  no  aspect  of  NATO  command  machinery  needs 
rationalizing  more  than  its  complicated  and  cumbersome  mobilization  and 

alert  system.  It  is  ec  complex  that  not  more  than  a few  intlioidualo 
in  any  NATO  or  national  staff  understand  it  fully.  Since  NATO,  as  a 

*(U)  USNATO  3355  (Section  4 of  6),  June  13,  1973,  p.  2 (Secret). 
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defensive  alliance,  grants  the  attacker  the  Initiative,  NATO's  problem 
Is  not  Just  strategic  warning,  but  timely  responsive  steps.  In  tact. 

It  Is  less  the  likelihood  of  delayed  warning  than  of  political  pitfalls 
that  will  Impede  timely  responses  by  the  IS  separate  nations  composing 
NATO.  Hete  Is  yet  another  area  in  vhich  some  experts  doubt  that  NATO 
could  effectively  go  to  war. 

(S)  For  years  the  NATO  military  have  complained  about  this.  In 
June  19S0,  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  said:  "As  things  stand  today  and 

in  the  foreseeable  future,  there  would  be  scenes  of  appalling  anu 
indescribable  confusion  in  Western  Europe  if  we  were  ever  attacked  by 
the  Russians."  Ever  since,  NATO's  military  and  political  authorities 
have  expresaej  concern  over  the  dangers  in  its  alert  and  mobilization 
procedures.  In  June  1974,  another  four-star  NATO  general  deplored  to 
us  the  present  lack  of  knowledge  of  even  the  interrelationships  in  the 
current  alert  cystem  and  the  e:tact  implications  and  ramifications  of 
specific  measures.  Does  the  implementation  of  one  measure,  for  example, 
compromise  the  subsequent  implementation  of  another  becauae  of  compe- 
tition for  resources  upon  which  both  depend?  What  effect  wll  \e 
present  extensive  national  withholds  have  on  the  system?  Even  a cursory 
review  of  the  way  NATO  is  supposed  to  get  ready  for  war  suggests  that  the 
whole  incredible  mess  needs  extensive  overhaul.  This  is  especially 
important  for  graduated  deterrence  and  meeting  surprise  attack.  But 
NATO  planning  has  not  yet  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the  fact 
chat  the  flexible  response  strategy  it  adopted  in  response  to  emerging 
nuclear  parity  implies  a more  flexible  mobilization  pattern  as  well. 

NATO  could  learn  many  lessons  from  the  fallings  of  the  highly  regarded 
Israeli  mobilization  and  deployment  system  in  the  October  1973  war. 
Although  the  Israelis  relied  heavily  on  their  carefully  conceived  and 
frequently  exercised  mobilization  system,  numerous  breakdowns  occurred. 
Reserve  equipment  was  difficult  to  get  out  of  storage  and  to  the  front, 
and  substantial  losses  were  experienced.  We  suspect  that  some  NATO 
allies  would  fare  far  worse  than  the  Israelis,  if  they  had  to  mobilize. 

*(U)  SATO , The  First  Five  Years,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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(U)  Nov  a new  factot  is  making  the  problem  more  serious.  If 
reduction  in  active  forces  and  greeter  reliance  on  reserves  is  the 
most  likely  way  for  the  NATO  allies  to  cope  with  current  budget  con- 
straints (see  pp.  26-27),  this  has  obvious  implications  for  the  va> 

in  which  NATO  must  mobilize.  It  places  a fairly  higher  premium  on 

* 

quick  response  to  warning.  This  trend  toward  greater  reliance  on 
quickly  aoblllzab'.e  reserve  forces  is  already  gathering  momentum  — 
note  the  cases  of  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  now  the  FRG, 
for  example. 

(S)  If  the  name  of  the  NATO  game  is  deterrence,  more  attention 
also  needs  to  be  paid  to  how  graduated  deployments  and  reserve  call-ups 
short  of  extensive  mobilization  could  Increase  deterrence  in  a crisis. 
What  are  needed  are  numerous,  preferably  preplanned  options  and  levels 
of  response  for  crisis  situations  entailing  less  than  attack  out  of  the 
blue.  For  example,  built  into  the  NSC  at.d  TOD-approved  planning  scenario 
which  assumes  a 30-day  UP  buildup  and  23  days  for  NATO  is  an  implicit 
assumption  that  such  could  be  done  in  the  more  than  three  weeks  after 
warning  is  received  to  deter  actor l UP  attack.  The  optimum  is,  of 
course,  a series  of  graduated  prevar  responses  during  periods  of  crisis, 
designed  both  to  signal  a potential  fee  to  desist  from  threats  and  to 
place  NATO  In  a heifer  position  to  face  such  threats  If  necessary.  NATO 
has  sought  this  over  the  years,  but  much  more  could  be  done. 

(U)  What  dc»s  all  this  have  to  do  with  rationalization?  In  our 
view,  more  sensible  prevar  NATO  response  patterns  would  be  a rational 
low-coat  or  no-cost  way  of  enhancing  NATO's  deterrent  and  defense 
posture  --  or.e  doubly  useful  In  a period  of  sharp  budget  constraints. 
Hence,  rationalization  of  NATO's  own  complex  alert  system,  which  suffers 
from  a proliferation  of  measures  and  unwieldy  and  unresponsive  pro- 
cedures for  approval  and  implementation,  is  long  overdue.  What  is  needed 
first  is  a fresh  objective  study  In  depth  aimed  at  designing  a simplified 
understandable,  and  politically  acceptable  alert  system,  utilizing  ADP 
methods.  This  would  require  an  ln-depth  study  by  a group  with  ADP 

*(U)  See  Hunt,  op.  clt.,  p.  '•!. 
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background  Co  determine  to  what  extent  ADP  methods  could  assist  In 
simplifying  and  sequencing  the  declaration  and  Implementation  of  alert 
measures. 

(C)  Also  needed  are  more  preplanned  readiness  exercises  to  reveal 
flaws  and  make  sure  the  system  works.  Low-cost  CPXs  that  do  nor  require 
actual  call-ups  of  forces  are  very  useful;  those  held  to  date,  like  the 
HILEX  series,  have  revealed  much  of  real  concern.  We  are  not  qualified 
to  address  the  details  of  these  proble^e,  but  It  Is  clear  that  they 
will  not  be  addressed  without  strong  political  impetus  at  the  ministerial 
level. 

(S)  But  In  the  last  analysis,  no  matter  how  good  the  alert  systems 
and  procedures  NATO  can  dealgr,  the  crucial  factor  will  remain  the  degree 
of  national  responsiveness.  At  present  the  numbwr  of  national  withholds 
on  NATO  alert  measures  Is  so  extensive  as  to  sake  the  lystem  Itself  almost 
a farce.  Thus,  the  whole  question  of  how  national  withholds  undermine 
the  alert  system's  cblllty  to  work  in  actual  practice  needs  to  be 
reexamined  at  the  ministerial  level  too.  Moreover,  the  NATO  measures 
apoly  only  to  committed  forces.  While  the  extensive  national  forces 
not  committed  to  NATO  are  urged  to  act  clmllarly,  NATO  coosunds  have 
no  Influence  over  them  at  all. 

(U)  The  political  facts  of  life  must  be  taken  Into  account  here 
too.  No  ally  Is  going  to  give  up  easily  its  ultimate  right  to  decide 
fe*:  itself  when  to  mobllite  fully  or  to  declare  war  (if  this  decision 
Is  not  preempted  by  VP  attack) , however.  Individual  allies  might  be 
more  willing  to  cosmlt  themselves  to  such  lesser  steps  as:  (a)  stream- 

lining mobilization  procedures;  (b)  more  exercising  of  such  procedures; 

(c)  partial  mobilisation  steps;  and  (d)  partial  chopping  of  forces  to 
NATO  cosnur.d.  Hence,  an  incremental  approach  J<*  necessary  In  this  field 
too. 

(S)  For  example,  to  overcome  the  problems  of  slow  parliamentary 
procedures  and  natural  hesitations,  while  continuing  to  reserve  to 
parliaments  the  decision  on  full  mobilization,  the  NATO  authorities  might 
press  the  allies  to  move  toward  two- tier  or  even  three-tier  mobilization 
systems.  Under  these,  certain  relatively  small  contingents  urgently 
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needed  for  emergency  readiness  could  be  called  up  and  deployed  by  a 
defense  alnlstry  or  by  executive  decision  without  prior  parliamentary 
action  (a  requirement  for  prompt  tmhjequent  legislative  approval  might 
be  desirable).  The  model  we  have  in  mind  is  the  proposed  new  30,000-man 
FRG  Standby  Reserve,  subject  to  call  by  the  uefenst  minister.  The 
Dutch  RIM  system  has  similar  features.  Our  Defense  Department  also  will 
reportedly  seek  authority  to  call  up  around  50,000  reservists  without 
having  to  po  to  Congreis.  By  such  partial  measures,  NATO  readiness  'n 
an  emergency  could  be  quickly  enhanced. 

E.  STRENGTHEN  NATO'S  FRENCH  CONNECTION 

(U)  No  comprehensive  effort  to  enable  NATO  to  preserve  a credible 
deterrent /defense  posture  within  severe  resource  constraints  can  afford 
to  neglect  France's  contribution.  After  all,  France's  potential  peace- 
tlme  Center  Region  contribution  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  FRG.  The 
problems  inhibiting  more  rational  use  of  French  resources  are  primarily 
political,  not  military.  But  over  time,  the  existence  of  political 
differences  is  making  France's  force  posture,  too,  less  useful  to  collec- 
tive defense. 

(U)  Since  France  wichdrew  from  the  NATO  structure  in  1966,  though 
remaining  a member  of  the  Alliance,  the  other  allies  have  been  faced 
with  a dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  beer,  general  policy  not  to  let 
Franca  have  the  benefits  of  NATO  membership  without  participation,  lest 
this  encourage  France  not  to  rejoin,  and  worse  yet,  encourage  others  to 
take  a similar  course.  So  while  a chair  is  kept  for  France's  return  to 
the  NATO  table,  an  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that  her  present  position 
does  not  provide  her  benefits  greater  than  those  of  fully  participating 
partners.  On  the  other  hand,  in  areas  where  defense  cooperation  with 
France  maket  overriding  se  se,  various  formulas  have  been  worked  out. 

For  example,  France  has  maintained  its  connection  with  NADGE  (see  p.  334). 
The  U.S.  and  FRG  have  also  separately  maintained  bilateral  military- 
level  relaticnrhips  with  the  French  First  Army  to  facilitate  French 
participation  in  Center  Region  defense. 
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(U)  It  la  time  to  acknowledge  that  NATO's  standoff  policy  haa 
failed.  We  are  nor  arguing  that  France'a  position  la  right;  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  It  aerloualy  weakena  NATO'a  collective  security 
posture,  and  la  against  France'a  own  security  Interests  as  well.  It 
la  also  leading  tc  considerable  waate  of  resources  on  both  sides.  As 
France's  force  posture  gets  no  re  and  more  out  of  gear  with  those  or 
its  allies.  It  becoaea  leas  useful  to  collective  defense.  Meanwhile, 
the  other  allies  are  forced  to  devote  resources  that  they  might  other- 
wise not  have  to  expend  to  compensate  for  their  inability  to  plan  finely 
on  use  of  French  soil  and  resources. 

(U)  Over  time  post-Gaullist  France  cay  move  back  Into  NATO,  If 
European  Integration  proceeds  In  other  spheres.  Indeed,  the  more  that 
French  forces  could  be  informally  tied  to  NATO's,  the  faster  this 
process  might  evolve.  But  in  the  short  term,  formal  reentry  of  France 
is  quite  unlikely.  Hence,  it  seems  rational  to  accept  this  political 
fact  of  life  and  to  design  around  it.  We  suggest  below  several  ways  In 
which  this  might  be  done.  Moreover,  the  more  ways  In  which  the  French 
and  their  allies  work  together  in  practice,  the  more  likely  that  Pact 
planners  will  assume  that  France  will  stand  with  NATO  from  the  out- 
set — an  assumption  that  will  add  measurably  to  deterrence. 

(S)  It  is  the  issue  of  whether  NATO  could  rely  sufficiently  on 
prompt  French  participation  to  base  plans  on  this  assumption  that 
worries  military  men.  Our  feeling  is  that  NATO'S  force  deficit  is  so 
great  that  it  really  has  nc  alternative  but  to  do  so.  This  also  seems 
to  be  the  view  of  all  the  NATO  conaar.ders  with  whom  we  discussed  the 
problem  recently  In  Europe;  they  are  eager  for  closer  military  rapport 
with  the  French.  Given  French  sensitivities,  any  further  assurances 
regarded  as  necessary  must  be  obtained  discreetly.  This  Is  prooably 
best  left  to  the  FftO,  U.K.,  and  Belgium.  Since  SACEUR  is  an  American, 
the  preferred  military  negotiator  might  be  CINCCENT. 

(U)  Given  the  Center  Region  need  for  more  ready  and  quickly 
mobilisable  ground  forces  (see  pp.  37-39),  Fiance's  five  action 
divisions  (too  of  them  already  deployed  foruard  in  Germany)  could  make 
a substantial  difference.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  French  forces 
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might  be  Initially  employed:  (1)  as  part  of  the  AFCENT  reserve  'or 

deployment  to  the  most  threatened  sector  of  the  CENT AC  front;  or  (2)  to 
take  over  a defined  corps  sector  In  the  r.DP. 

(S)  We  understand  that  the  French  preier  the  former  role,  given 
their  tactical  nuclear  capability,  and  because  reinforcing  against  a 
WT  attack  aimed  at,  say,  the  Frankfurt  area  would  not  require  them  to 
have  an  Initial  D-Day  mission.  The  present  CINCUSAREUR  also  would  prefer 
to  use  the  French  In  the  northern  CENTAC  area,  to  help  defend  against 
any  WP  thrust  through  the  Hessian  corridor,  since  extensive  plans  have 
already  been  worked  out.  However,  logistic  constraints  might  make  It 
difficult  to  employ  French  forces  In  this  manner.  Moreover,  If  the 
French  were  committed  on  the  Frankfurt  axis,  no  reserves  would  be 
available  to  meet  a thrust  up  the  Danube  Valley.  Hence,  it  mi^ht  be 
better  if  after  D-Day  the  French  were  to  assume  a corps  sector  In  Bavaria 
to  help  guard  against  such  a Soviet  thrust  up  the  Danube.  The 
necessary  logistic  arrangements  could  be  worked  out  well  In  advance 
bilaterally  between  the  French  and  the  Cermans.  If  <»SAR£UR  should  shift 
to  using  a Benelux  LOC  — and  would  thus  be  better  prepared  to  reinforce 
NORTHAC  — a more  southern  deployment  for  the  French  also  would  make 
sense. 

(S)  As  for  follow-on  forces,  a hlgu  proportion  of  French  manpower 
is  structured  for  antisubversive  or  antlalrborne  defense  of  French  soil. 

It  Is  hard  to  regard  this  as  optimum.  A French  Army  of  some  322,000 
generates  only  six  division  equivalents,  as  opposed  to  12  for  a Bundeswehr 
only  slightly  larger.  There  are  -to  reserve  divisions,  and  the  French 
Army's  ambitious  reequipment  program  has  been  seriously  delayed  by 
rising  costs  and  diversion  of  resources  to  the  nuclear  force  de  fmppe. 
Rationalization  could  produce  a much  more  useful  French  contribution  to 
the  collective  defense. 

1.  Connecting  the  NATO  and  French  Comunlcatlon  Systems 

(S)  France  declined  an  invitation  to  participate  in  UICS,  rather 
than  to  pay  her  fair  share  of  previous  comminicatlon  projects  that  would 
be  induced  in  NICS  and  from  which  sht>  would  benefit.  It  is  proLubly 
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unrealistic  to  believe  she  would  participate  in  any  joint  comeiun Icat ion 
program  In  peacetime.  On  the  other  hand,  France  has  continued  to 
participate  in  NADGE  and  to  pay  her  share  of  the  Infrastructure  budget 
for  the  system,  with  the  understanding  that  her  cooperation  would  extend 
only  to  the  point  where  reporting  ends  and  the  control  of  retaliatory 
devices  begins.  But  the  N4DCE  connection  Is  there  and  can  be  expanded 
when  and  if  France  decides  to  participate.  We  need  a similar  standby 
connection  that  can  link  French  military  headquarters  with  AFCEJT  and 
AAFCE  in  their  wartime  headquarters  at  Boerfink.  The  distance  between 
Boer fink  and  the  French  border  is  short  and  could  be  linked  by  microwave 
stations  and  land  lines  established  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  in  peacu 
time  and  activated  in  time  of  tension  or  war  by  the  French.  Facilities 
within  Germany  could  be  provided  by  the  FRC  with  Bunlespost  land  lines 
and  an  add-on  to  their  CIP-67  program  now  under  way.  We  are  convinced 
this  is  feasible,  because  the  French  have  conmiunlcatlon  links  with  their 
two-army  divisions  in  the  FRG  that  could  serve  as  part  of  the  network 
and  have  kept  their  liaison  with  USAFE  air  defense  centers  open  by  land 
lines. 

(S)  The  French  Air  Force  has  over  1000  aircraft  in  its  inventory. 

A peactlme  standby  comnunicatlon  link  would  be  a uoall  price  to  pay  to 
prepare  for  the  contingency  of  their  use  in  NATO's  forward  defense. 
Moreover,  its  establishment  might  foster  French  military  cooperation  in 
other  arena. 

2.  We  Need  Contingency  Flans  to  Use  French  Facilities 

(S)  USAFE  has  not  been  able  to  develop  replacement  airfields  for 
those  lost  on  our  withdrawal  from  France,  a situation  that  has  greatly 
increased  our  peacetime  base  loading  and  complicated  our  wartime  dispersal 
plans.  We  agree  that  war  plans  cannot  be  based  on  the  uncertain  availa- 
bility of  French  facilities,  but  we  need  contingency  plans  in  case  they 
are  available.  For  example,  the  USAF'a  COB  package  of  WRM  requires 
only  a score  of  people  for  maintenance.  They  need  not  be  U.S.  military, 
and  if  they  are  U.S.,  they  do  not  need  to  bo  in  uniform.  We  reconrnend 
discreet  U.S. /French  discussions  to  see  if  the  French  are  willing  to 
enter  into  some  form  of  contingent  COB  arrangements  with  the  U.S. 
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There  lx  a precedent  to  Indicate  that  French  authorities  could  be  per- 
suaded to  bend  the<r  position,  namely,  the  F cncli  agreement  ro  reinstate 
limited  US/FE  and  Canadian  use  of  their  air-to-ground  weapons  range  at 
Sulppes. 

(U)  Once  hostilities  are  under  way,  the  U.S.  also  needs  APODs  m 
the  rear  area  for  follow-on  forces  and  for  the  resupply  of  forces  already 
engaged  In  coubat.  Numerous  airfields  with  runways  capable  of  with- 
standing the  weight  of  heavy  airlift  aircraft  and  of  sufficient  length 
for  safe  landings  are  on  French  territory.  Their  use  as  emergency  APODs 
could  be  included  in  the  U.S. /French  COB  discussions  recommended  above. 

(S)  So  long  as  France  stands  aside  from  the  NATO  command  structure, 
the  U.S.  will  doubtless  feel  compelled  to  rely  primarily  on  an  LOC 
through  the  Benelux  countries  (see  po>  213-216).  But  it  might  be  wise 
quietly  to  probe  French  willingness  to  envlragc  a backup  LOC  through 
France  aa  a hedge.  If  the  U.S.  ever  did  deploy  as  many  as  15  to  20 
divisions  to  Europe  again  in  wartime,  such  in  LOC  might  come  in  very 
handy.  But  any  peacetime  arrangements  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
handled  discreetly,  -.nd  on  a contingency  basis. 

3.  We  Must  Be  Prepared  to  Give  Some  Quid  pro  Quo 

(C)  Despite  the  fact  that  the  actions  outlined  above  would  enhance 
French  as  well  as  NATO  security,  we  should  expect  some  hard  bargaining  — 
if  not  from  the  military,  then  from  the  political  level.  One  of  the 
most  promising  quids  we  caa  offer  <s  increased  cooperation  in  military 
technology.  For  example,  ve  offered  the  French  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  NATO  EWF  or  a parallel  track  and  afforded  them*  the  same 
briefings  on  U.S.  technology  as  given  NATO.  They  have  also  been  kept 
read  In  on  U.S.  progress  in  the  development  of  PGMs,  and  the  availability 
of  U.S.  weapons.  In  Chapter  111  (p.  123)  we  suggested  that  s NATO  RPV 
program  be  initiated  and  would  recommend  a parallel  track  be  offered  to 
the  French,  if  an  offer  le  made  to  NATO. 

A.  France '»  Modernising  Her  Naval  Forces  Could 
Contribute  Greatly  to  Southern  Flank  Defense 
(S)  It  is  interesting  that  France  is  already  deploying  more  of  her 
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naval  strength  from  the  Atlantic  Into  the  Medltertanean.  French  naval 
capabilities  could  be  aeasurably  Increased  by  moving  In  the  directions 
we  suggest  for  other  allied  navies  In  Chapter  IV.  Naval  personnel 
number  some  69,000  (only  about  2S  percent  conscript).  Two  small  carriers, 
one  helicopter  carrier,  two  cruisers,  19  submarines,  17  destroyers, 

2b  OEs,  53  minesweepers,  and  14  patrol  craft  add  up  to  a sizable  force, 
though  largely  obsolescent.  But  eight:  destroyers/DEs  have  good  ASW 
capabilities.  The  naval  air  force  of  150  combat  aircraft  could  be  useful 
too.  But  the  French  Navy  la  a classic  example  of  a futile  attempt  at 
a balanced  national  force  despite  Insufficient  resources. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  ACRONYMS  AND 
ABBiEVIATlONS 


AAA  Antiaircraft  Artillery 

AAFCE  Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe 

aACUAN  Allied  Conaand  Channel 

ACCB  Air  Cavalry  Coabat  Brigade 

ACE  Allied  Command  Europe 

ACLANT  Allied  Coonand  Atlantic 

ACR  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

ACSFOR  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  rorce  Development 

ACTICE  Authority  for  Coordination  of  Inland  Transport  in  Central 

Europe 

AD  Air  Defense 

ADM  Atomic  Demolition 

ADP  Automatic  Data  Processing 

AEW  Airborne  Early  Warning 

AFCENT  Headquarters  Allied  Forces  Center  Region 

ATE  Allied  Forces  Europe 

AFM  Air  Force  Manual 

AFNORTH  Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe 

AFSOUTH  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe 

AG  Adjutant  General 

AIRCENT  Headquarters  Air  Forces  Center  Region 

ALO  Alert  Level 

AMF  ACE  Mobile  Force 

AMS  Army  M?p  Service 

ANG  Air  National  Guard 

APC  Armored  Personnel  Carrier 

APOD  Aerial  Port  of  Debarkation 

ASA  Am*y  Security  Agency 

ASM  Air-to-Surface  Missile 

ASV  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
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ASYG 

Assistant  Secretary  General 

AT 

Antitank 

ATAF 

Allied  Tactical  Air  Fc  . ce 

ATC 

Air  Transport  Command 

ATOM 

Antltaak  Guided  Misalle 

A VLB 

Armored  Vehicle-Launched  Bridge 

AWACS 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 

AWX 

All-Weather 

BACK 

British  Army  of  the  Rhine 

BCT 

Battalion  Combat  Team 

BOP 

Balance  of  Payments 

BOS 

Base  Operating  Support 

BUIC 

Back-Up  Interceptor  Control 

CAP 

Combat  Air  Patrol 

CAS 

Close  Air  Support 

CBR 

Chemlcal/Biologlcal/Radlologlcal  Warfare 

CBU 

Cluster-Bomb  Units 

CDC 

Combat  Development  Command 

CENT AG 

Central  Army  Group 

CEP 

circular  Error  Probable 

CG 

Cruluer 

CGEE 

Combat  Equipment  Group  Europe 

CHG 

Guided  Missile  Helicopter  Ship 

CINCCENT 

Combander-in-Chief , Center  Region 

CINCCHAN 

Commander- ln-Chief , Cnannel  C~jmand 

CL 

Light  Cruiser 

CLG 

Guided  Missile  Light  Cruiser 

CLGP 

Cannon -Launched  Cuided  Projectile 

CLSS 

Combined  -opiatic  Support  Syetems 

CNAD 

Conference  of  National  Armaments  Directors 

COB 

Colocated  Operating  Base 

COMM  Z 

CoBnunlcation  Zone 

C2 

Comnand/Control 

CJ 

Conand/Control/Communlcat  ions 
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COMMO 

CONUS 

COSCOM 

CPX 

CRAF 

CSUSA 

CV 

C V 

CVS 

DAD 

DD 

DDG  or  DC 

DDH 

DE 

DEH 

DFE 

DISCOM 

DL 

DIC 

DOT 

DFC 

DPPC 

DPQ 

DRC 

DS 

DSA 

DSRS 

EC  CM 

ECM 

EDC 

EDIP 

XDP 

ED? 

EM 


Communications 
Continental  United  States 
Corps  Support  Coessand 
Counand  Post  Exercise 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army 
Aircraft  Carrier 
Combat  Vehicle 

Aircraft  Carrier  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Decentralized  Area  Defense 
Destroyer 

Guided  Misrlle  Destroyer 

ASW  Helicopter  Destroyer 

Destroyer  Escort 

ASW  Helicopter  Destroyer  Escort 

Division  Force  Equivalent 

Division  Support  Cosmand 

Frigate 

Guided  Missile  Frigate 

Defense  Opdratlonnelle  des  Terrltolree  (France) 

Defense  Planning  Committee 

Defense  Planning  and  Program  Guidance 

Defense  Planning  Questionnaire 

Defense  Review  Committee 

Direct  Support 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Division  Support  Rocket  System 

Electronic  Counter-Countermeasures 

Electronic  Countermeasures 

European  Defense  Conmainity 

European  Defense  Improvement  Program 

Emergency  Defense  Plan 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Enlisted  Men 
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EMP  Electromagnetic  Pulse 

EOB  Electronic  Order  of  Battle 

EUCOM  European  Command 

EU  Electronic  Warfare 

EWG  Executive  Working  Group  (of  the  DRC) 

EWS  Electronic-Warfare  Support 

FAC  Forward  Air  Controller 

FASCOM  Field  Army  Support  Connand 

FEBA  Forward  Edge  of  the  Battle  Area 

FLIR  Forward  Looking  Infrared 

FN  Foreign  National 

FNIH  Foreign  National  Independent  Hire 

FPB  Fast  Patrol  Boat 

FPBG  Guided  Hlaaile  Faau  Patrol  Boat 

FRC  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

FSTS  Forward  Storage  Sites 

FTX  Field  Training  Exercise 

GAP  German  Air  Force 

GDP  General  Defense  Plw. 

CDR  German  Democratic  Republic 

GKEIA  Ground  Electronics  Engineering  Installation  Agency 

GIUK  Greenland,  Iceland,  United  Kingdom 

GNP  Gross  National  Product 

GON  Government  of  the  Netherlands 

GPF  General  Purpose  Forces 

GS  General  Support 

GSFG  Group  of  Soviet  Forces  Germany 

GTA  German  Territorial  Army 

HE  High  Explosive 

HQM  Headquarters,  Miscellaneous 

HS  Helicopter,  Shore-based 

IAF  Israeli  Air  Force 

ICB  International  Competitive  Bidding 

IFF  Identification  Friend  or  Foe 

i 
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IOC 

Initial  Operational  Capability 

IR 

Infrared 

IRR 

Individual  Ready  Reserve 

IS 

International  Staff 

ISI 

Initial  Support  Increment 

JCS 

Joint  Chief*  o>*  Staff 

JP 

Jet  Propulsion  Fuel 

JSSC 

Joint  Signal  Support  Group 

KP 

Kitchen  Police 

LARS 

Light  Artillery  Rocket  Systea 

LAW 

Light  Antitank  Weapon 

LCB 

Laser-Guided  Bomb 

LHA 

Helicopter  Aaphlblous-Assault  Ship 

LN 

Local  rational 

LOC 

Line  of  ConDunicatlon 

LOCPORT 

Line  of  Coonunicationa/Port  Package 

LOC, STARS 

Logistic  Status  Reporting  Systea 

LOH 

Light  Observation  Helicopter 

urp 

Long-Range  Reconnaissance  Patrol 

LS 

Labor  Service 

LS/-LG 

Labor  Servlce/Clvllian  Labor  Croup 

MAAS 

Military  Assistance  Ad/lsory  Group 

MAB 

Mobile  Assault  Bridge 

MAC 

Military  Airlift  Ccmaand 

MAP 

Marine  Aaphiblous  Force 

MAP 

Military  Assistance  Program 

MARS 

Medlua  Artillery  Rocket  Systea 

MBFR 

Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reductions 

MCS 

Coastal  Minerveeper 

KSCB 

Modular  Guided  Glide  Bomb 

MHC 

Coastal  Mlnehunter 

MI 

Military  Intelligence 

MICV 

Mechanized  Infantry  Combat  Vehicle 

MMC 

Coastal  Minelayer 

UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


KM  I 

MNC 

MOB 

MOD 

MOS 

MP 

MPA 

MRCA 

MSC 

MSO 

MTOE 

MAC 

NADGE 

NAMSA 

NC 

N'jA 

NIAG 

NICS 

NORTHAG 

NSC 

NoDK 

NVCS 

OU1 

O.IT 

OSD 

PB 

PBEIST 

PC 

PCE 

res 

PEC 

PEMA 

PESR 

PP 
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Inshore  Minelayer 

Major  NATO  Commander 

Main  Operating  Base 

Ministry  of  Defense 

Military  Occupational  Specialty 

Military  Police 

Marltlae  Patrol  Aircraft 

Multirole-Capable  Aircraft 

Major  Subordinate  Cotaaandcr 

Ocean  Minesweeper 

Modified  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 

North  Atlantic  Council 

NA’D  Air  Defense  Cround  Environment 

NATO  Maintenance  and  Supply  Agency 

National  Cuard 

NATO  Guidelines  Area 

NATO  Industrial  Advisory  Croup 

NATO  Integrated  Conaunlcatlrns  Systea 

Northern  Any  Group 

Nation il  Swcurlf'- 

..-v  uu«i  Security  Decision  Meaorandua 
NATO-Wide  Conunicatlons  Systea 
Operations  A Maintenance 
On-the-Job  Training 
Office  of  the  Secretary  o'  ">et>nse 
Patrol  Boat 

Planning  Board  for  European  Inland  Surface  Transport 

Larne  Subchaser 

C>.  al  Escort 

Saall  Subchaser 

Prograa  Eleaent  Code 

Procureaent  Equlpaent  and  Mur.ltlons/Aray 

Prograa  Eleaent  Systea  Report 

Patrol  Escort 


UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


PCM 

POL 

POM 

POMCLS 

PPCM 

PRP 

PT 

PTF 

PTFG 

PTT 

QM 

QRA 

RAD 

RAT 

RAM 

RAP 

RD4P 

RDTAE 

RNA 

RPMA 

RPV 

R/S 

SACEUR 

SACLANT 

SALT 

SAM 

SCEPC 

SCS 

SEA 

SETAF 

SF 

SHAPE 

SHORADS 

sjui 
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Precision-Guided  Missile  or  Munitions 
Petroleum,  Oil,  and  Lubricants 
Process  for  Overseas  Movement 

Prepositioned  Materiel  Configured  to  Unit  Stocks 
Planning  and  Programming  Guidance  Memorandum 
Pulse  Recurrence  Frequency 
Torpedo  Boat 
Fast  Patrol  Boat 

Large  Guided  Missile  Patrol  Boat 

Post,  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Quartermaster 

Quick  Reaction  Alert 

Research  and  Development 

Royal  Air  Force  (U.K.) 

Remote  Area  Mine 

Rocket  Assisted  Projectiles 

Research,  Development,  and  Procurement 

Research,  Development,  Testing,  and  Evaluation 

Royal  Netherlands  Army 

Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities 

Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle 

Rationalisation  and  Specialization 

Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe 

Supreme  Allied  Comend  Atlantic 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 

Surface-eo-Alr  Missile 

Senior  Civil  Emergency  Planning  Comlttee 

Sea  Control  SMp 

Southeast  Asia 

Southern  European  Task  Force 
Special  Forces 

Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Power*  Europe 
Short-Range  Air-Defense  System 
Side-Looking  Radar 


UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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SLOC 

S? 

SS 

SSBN 

SSS 

SSK 

SSI 

SSN 

SSN 

STAMP 

STANAG 

STC 

STRATCOM 

STRICOM 

SYG 

TA 

TAC 

TACS 

TAC  SAT 

TAC  NUC 

TC 

TO 

TO 

T/O 

TOA/DME 

TO&E 

TOT 

TOW 

TRAP 

TRICAP 

UCMS 

UE 

UH 

UPT 


Sea  Lines  cf  CotmnunicaMon 
Self-Propelled 
Submarine  (Diesel) 

Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  (Nuclear  Propelled) 

Coastal  Submarine 
Antisubearlne  Submarine 
Sustaining  Support  Increment 
Surface-to-Surface  Missile 
Submarine  ^Nuclear) 

Standard  Air  Munitions  Package 

Standardization  Agreement 

SHAPE  Technical  Center 

Strategic  Communications  Cosaand 

Strike  Command 

Secretary  General 

Territorial  Army 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Tactical  Air  Control  System 

Tactical  Communications  Satellite  System 

Tactical  Nuclear 

Tana  Corps 

Table  of  Distribution 
Tank  Destroyer 
Table  of  Organization 

Time  of  Arrival/Distance  Microwave  Equipment 
Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
Time  on  Target 

Tube-Launched,  Optically-Tracked,  Wire-Guided  (missile) 

Tanks,  Racks,  and  Pvlons 

Triple  Capability 

Unit  Capability  Measurement  System 

Unit  Equipment 

Utility  Helicopter 

Undergraduate  Pilot  Training 


UNCLASSIFIED 


! I 5 fi 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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USACDC  U.S.  Army  Combat  Development  Command 

USACCSC  U.S.  Army  Comma rd  and  General  Staff  College 

USAFE  U.S.  Air  Forces  Europe 

USA.1EUR  U.S.  Army  Europe 

USASTRATCOMEUR 

U.S.  Army  Strategic  Coanunlcatlcns  Cotmand/Europe 
USEUCOH  U.S.  European  Command 

USHC  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

USNATO  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO 

VAP  Snail  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft 

VP  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft 

VPWG  Verification  Panel  Working  Group 

VS  Small  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft 

VSTOL  Veit leal /Short  Take-Off  and  Landing  Aircraft 

Weapons  Effectiveness  Indicator 
Warsaw  Pact 
War  Reserve  Materiel 
War-Readiness  Materiel 
W.S.  Weapons  System 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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'■  IM  ■ 


(U)  Assesses  possibilities  for  larqe-scale  ration- 
alization of  NATO's  defense  posture  as  the  only 
viable  answer  to  the  defense  resource  bind  created 
by  the  rising  cost  of  modern  forces  in  a period  of 
severely  constrained  defense  budgets  and  manpower. 
Recommends  strict  priorities  and  a NATO-monitored 
matrix  approach.  Advances  numerous  specific  op- 
tions, especially  In  the  following  key  areas:  (1) 

Initial  ground/air  defense  against  a WP  blitzkrieg 
must  get  top  priority;  (2)  how  to  cut  marginal 
national  forces  and  overhead  to  free  resources  for 
trade-off;  (Z)  how  to  streamline  NATO  qround,  air, 
and  naval  forces  to  reduce  mar  cover  ccsts  and  *ree 
finds  for  greater  readiness  and  modem  eouipnent; 
(4)  how  *o  place  new  emphasis  on  well-trained  and 
quickly  rr.jblUzable  reserve  forces;  (5)  how  to  ge* 
more  flexible  use  of  air  oower;  (6)  how  to  get  more 
interoperability  and  compatibility  of  forces,  and 
progrcms  to  consolidate  trainina,  procurement,  and 
maintenance  undertaken;  (7)  how  to  supersede  natio- 
nal logistic  responsibility  by  common  logistic  pro- 
grams; and  (8)  NATO's  machinery  must  be  overhauled; 
and  hew  to  integrate  national  civil  and  military 
coimumicaflon  systems  into  a NATO  communication 
network.  L*sts  145  actio. s that  would  contribute 
te  rationalization,  keyed  £o  the  pages  on  which 
these  recommendations  are  discussed.  (Author) 
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